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Take a Tip from the Cop! 


He sure does steer you right when 
he “Whistles”. 


You'll say it’s bottled goodness — 
boy, but it’s great. 





Here’s a hunch—head now for the 
nearest thirst emporium—when the 
clerk says “what’s yours”, 


WHISTLE: 
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Don’t your hands 
just itch for a rifle? 


Did you ever stand around and watch the other boys shooting at a target? 
Even if it’s only a bottle or an old tin can, don’t you just fairly ache to get 
hold of the gun and have a try at it for yourself? 


The Daisy is a gun any boy can be proud to own. 
It looks just like a real high-powered hunting 
rifle, and shoots as stranght, within its range. 
Economical, too; over 500 shots for ten cents. 


It’s just born in you to want a gun. It’s 
the best sport ever devised for boy or man, 
and no boy should be satisfied until he owns 
a gun of his own, and learns to handle it 


The Military Daisy, 50-shot repeater, looks sur- 


and take care of it properly. prisingly like the guns our boys carried “over 
f Then when you have learned to spot the there,” with a strap and removable bayonet. .$5.00 
} center of the bull’s eye, or pick a tin can 


The Daisy Pump Gun, 50-shot repeater, same 


rf 25 yards, with proper back- ‘ : : 
off the post, at 25 yards, prop k pump action as found in the highest type of mod- 
aut : ground, you have learned some of the real ern hunting riffles..........0e00000e00ceeees $5.00 
18 lessons of life that you will never learn from 


Other models, $1.00 to $4.00. Your 


f ‘ 
/ REE ; books. For it takes real self-control—con- dealer will show you ihe Daisy 
} : \ “4 a Re 3 - ine, or any model sen irect from 
rae csi We 3 Aq. trol of eye, hand and nerves—to become a Jactory on reecipt of price. 
a é ye, > 
crack shot. 
of . . . e ° 
e- For over 30 years, the Daisy Air Rifle has Daisy Manufacturing Co. 
; been the favorite rifle of the American boy. Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 
ze Millions of boys, now grown, learned their Pacific Coast Branch: Southern Representatives: 
set. sre ec , al; PHIL. B. BEKEART Co, Louis -WituiaMs & Co. 
ai ss first lessons of manly sport and self-reliance vag Managers) Nashville, Tenn 
4 with a Daisy. ‘a Fuantines” 
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Concerning Frogs and Puddles 
HIS concerns the fable of the Big Frog in the 
Little Puddle, and the Little Frog in the Big Pud- 


dle. It’s been so long since 

we read that particular 
fable that we’ve almost forgotten 
how it runs, but to the best of 
our recollection it concerns the 
adventures of a frog who lived 
in a little pool, and he was the 


biggest frog in it; boss of all the 
little frogs and all that. But one 
day he decided that he wanted more 
little frogs to boss and he guessed 
he’d get to a bigger pool, but when 
he got to the bigger pool he dis- 
covered that he was one of the little 
frogs after all and that there was a 
lot bigger one there who bossed him 
around. He got terribly homesick 
and discouraged and instead of wait- 
ing for the time when he should grow 
up and become one of the big boss 
frogs he QUIT and left the big pool. 
No, according to last reports he 
didn’t go back to the little pool. He 
was ashamed to face the little fel- 
lows. Instead he wandered off into 
the world and got lost and no one 
ever heard of him after that. 


The more we think of you fellows 
the oftener that fable of the frog 
comes to mind. You chaps, or most 
of you, are about to pass through 
the same discouragements that faced 
the Little Frog. Having been the 
Big Frog, in the grammar school, 
or “grades” as some of you term 
it, you are passing on into the Big 
Puddle this year, going to high 
school. From a Big Frog you be- 
come one of the many small ones 
again, with four years ahead of you to 
grow big in. For goodness sake, take 
a lesson from the Frog and don’t 
get discouraged and 
QUIT. You can’t 
go back to the Little 
Puddle, so if you 
QUIT you will have 
to go out into the 


big world AND 
BECAUSE YOU 
WILL NOT BE 
EQUIPPED WITH 
THE RIGHT 
SORT OF AN 


EDUCATION YOU 
WILL GET LOST 
AND NEVER 
BE HEARD OF 
AGAIN, 
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E. O'CONNOR 


couraged. Of course you will not be able to carry off all 
the honors 


school as a “freshie.” Most likely 
no one will knéw you are in’ school 
except those fellows who undertake 


to make life miserable for the 
freshman. But don’t mind _ that. 
Just keep plugging right along 


and next year this time you will 
be a “soph,” a little .bigger frog, 
and you will begin to have little 
frogs looking up to you just as you 
in turn will look up to the Juniors 
and Seniors. 

Even as a Little Frog you will 
have plenty of opportunity to get 
some real fun and some real honors 
in high school, if you do not go 
around “ grouching” and “ wishin’ ”. 
It’s just a question of forgetting 
your grouches and going in for every- 
thing that is worth while, track, foot- 
ball, baseball, junior debating team, 
the school paper, the right sort of 
“frat,” Latin Club, chess team, and 
the scores of other interesting activi- 
ties that every high school chap finds 
interesting. Go to it and here’s luck. 
Next September you'll be a lot bet- 
ter acquainted with high school and 
we'll warrant about that time you 
couldn’t be pulled away from it 
with a team of horses, even though 
you don’t think so very much of it 
now as a “ freshie.” 


The International Jamboree 


Right now, as we go to press there 
are three hundred-odd brother scouts 
from every corner of the U. S. A. 
including even far off Hawaii, 
in England and working like every- 
thing to carry off whatever honors 
there are to be carried off at the In- 
ternational Jamboree 








in London. Those 

\fellows are having 

adventures and a 

regular “ rip-snor- 
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have some _ bully 







a stories to tell when 
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this brings us to the 
point of this para- 
graph. October’s 
BOYS’ LIFE 
is going; to have 
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.22 Caliber Bolt Action Rifle 


HOW TO KEEP ON 


SHOOTING AFTER CAMP 


FTER camp —those glorious vacation weeks 
under the blue sky!—what of your rifle 
shooting? 

You know perfectly well that some of the fellows 
are going to keep right on. They will shoot out- 
doors till winter comes, then indoors. 

When camping time comes again, next year, 
they will have improved their shooting skill won- 
derfully. To say nothing of the medals and honors 
won while doing so. 

Why not be one of them? 

Suppose there isn’t a Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps Unit where you live, like there was at 
camp. Don’t let that stop you. Just get busy, 
and organize a unit. 

Get some other fellows together and tell them 
about the shooting atcamp. Find a place for an out- 
doorrange;another foroneindoors—sixty feet will do. 

Don’t give up. Think of “Dick” Beck, the 13- 
year-old boy of Bridgeport, Ohio, who won the 
1919 championship of the largest junior rifle shoot- 
ing organization in the world. He had to shoot off 


a tie score when he had a toothache and one hand 


bandaged, but he defeated his older competitors. 
Tell your parents you want to keep up the 


shooting you got started at in camp. It will give 
you something to look forward to outside of school 
or work. There is not a better or more manly 
recreation—good fun along with good training in 
self control, teaching the habit of carefulness. 

Go and talk with the hardware or sporting 
goods dealer in your community who sells Win- 
chester .22 caliber Rifles and Ammunition. Buy 
yourself a rifle, if you need one, and some ammuni- 
tion. Get a complimentary instruction book and 
some targets, make arrangements for an Instructor 
to supervise your shooting. Then off to the range 
and try for a medal! 

If you require more information, fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 


- a EE Sp a CUT OUT COUPON?::?::?:°°—"= " 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 

New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. l 

Gentlemen: | 


I would like to organize a Winchester Junior Rifle Corps — | 
for boys. Please put me in touch with National Headquarters o 
your organization, who will send me a free booklet containing fall I 


instructions. | 
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WINCHESTER’REPEATING ARMS CO. °° 


Oficial Targets 


*NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 
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Scout Trails of Yesterday and Today 


“Westward Ho! Where life is free,” 
He said as he westward pressed. 

“* Westward Ho! Is the place for me, 
By the hand of my Maker blessed.” 


So he packed his kit on his bald-faced roan 
And he left his cabin and clearing ‘lone 
And he sang a glad song as he passed at dawn. 


“Oh! Westward Ho! Away we'll go 
Here's a joy to the unknown trail. 
Westward Ho! ‘till the drifted snow 
Makes my journeying onward fail. 

There I'll build a shack and a stable rough 
And hunt and trap ’till I’ve had enough 
Then I'll sing a glad song and I'll start at 


dawn.” 


“Oh! Eastward Ho! Away we'll go 
Great joy on the homeward trail. 
Eastward Ho ! ’till the melting snow 
Bring me wand’ ring home again.” 


VERSE AND PAINTING 
BY 
REMINGTON SCHUYLER 
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ENT SHERWOOD swung himself lightly from 
the Pullman platform and with a quick gesture 
summoned two of the uniformed porters hover- 
ing about the pile of luggage that was being 

taken from the train. 

“Qne of you take these to the taxi stand,” he said, 
indicating two bags and a bulging steamer roll. “The 
other can look after our trunks. Here are the checks. 
We're in rather a hurry.” 

His orders were obeyed with uncommon dispatch. 
They usually were, in fact. One of the most genial per- 
sons in the world, Sherwood nevertheless had the air of 
one who knows exactly what he wants and expects to 
get it. It is a manner indicating generally either a 
large knowledge of the world, or the backing of un- 
limited wealth. In his case it was both. Having seen 
the porters on their way, he turned briskly to the young 
fellow who had followed him in a more leisurely way 
from the train. 

“Well, we’ve made it all right, old man,” he said 
smiling. ‘‘The steamer doesn’t sail for a good two 
hours yet. Feeling pretty spiffy?” 

Bob Hammond laughed. “Of course I am. After 
lolling about on trains for a week I don’t want to do 
any more resting for ages.” 

He was about sixteen, with pleasant brown eyes, set 
wide apart, and crisp brown hair. He had the shoulders 
and general build of an athlete, but just now his clothes 
hung loosely about his spare frame and his face was 
rather pale as if he had lately recovered from a serious 
illness. As a matter of fact it had been nearly fatal, but 
there were, he frequently reminded himself, decided 
compensations. Except for that beastly typhoid his 
cousin, Sherwood, would never have suggested this 
gorgeous trip to the Orient on which they were just 
embarking. All the way across the continent Bob had 
pinched himself every little while to make sure he wasn’t 
dreaming. Even now he felt he couldn’t really and 
truly credit his good fortune until the steamer had 
actually left the dock. 

“Well, you’ve still a lot of loafing ahead of you,” 
smiled Sherwood, taking his arm. “The Pacific isn’t 
like that little pond on the other side. We'll be lucky 
if we make Yokohama inside of two weeks.” 


HEIR progress through the crowded Vancouver sta- 

tion was not a very rapid one. Apparently another 
train had come in a minute or two after their own and 
they were presently sucked into a mob of hurrying pas- 
sengers streaming toward the exits. Even Sherwood, ac- 
complished traveller that he was, became slightly annoyed 
at the constant pushing and shoving. 
frown that gathered on his forehead. 


“They ought to manage these things better,” he said with some petulance; “ and not 


dump two or three trainloads down here at ence.” 
“Oh, I don’t mind it,” protested Bob cheerfully. 


weeks and weeks it’s sort of nice to be shoved around in a crowd. 
He’s nearly as dark as a negro and yet he isn’t, is he. 

Sherwood’s alert glance had already fallen on the man in question, a slim, slight, 
shabbily dressed individual with swarthy skin and dark piercing eyes who was swiftly 


there, Kent—the brown one. 


threading the crowd a dozen feet away. 

“No; he’s a Hindu, I think,” he answered. “ Rather a 
high caste, too. He can’t ever mean to go back to India. 
You know it’s considered one of the greatest possible 
religious crimes for them to discard their turbans and 
all that and put on foreign clothes. Well, here we are, 
thank goodness! Hop in, old man.” 

Their bags were already inside the taxi and after a 
short wait the two steamer trunks were trundled up and 
piled in front. The dock was nearly as crowded as the 
station had been but somehow this did not seem to 
trouble Sherwood. In spite of his many trips abroad the 
atmosphere of these gangway throngs still had the power 
to stir him. He liked the sense of bustle and confusion, 
the clattering trucks, the scurrying, laden porters, that 
first strong whiff of salt sea air. Even the high-pitched 
talk and laughter of the passengers seemed to carry a 
pleasant undercurrent of anticipation and excitement. 

With the ease and swiftness of the practised traveller, 
he piloted Bob up the gangplank, seized upon a passing 
steward, and almost before the boy had got his breath, 
they were installed in their stateroom forward on the 
promenade deck. 

“Now you spread out on the couch and take it easy 
while I straighten things up a bit,” Sherwood told the 
boy. After a while we'll go out and see if they’ve given 
us deck chairs where I told them.” 

Bib did not feel in the least like resting but by this time 
he had learned the futility of arguing with Sherwood. So 
he dropped down on the upholstered top of the wide 





His irritation showed plainly in the lines of a 


“ After being on your back for 
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even dreamed of. 
polished, its brilliancy was flawless. The color was a wonderful electric blue that seemed 
to pale and deepen as one viewed it from different angles. 

“Great snakes!” gasped Hammond, “ Wa—what is it?” 

“A diamond,” answered Sherwood curtly. 

Bob's jaw sagged. “A diamond—the size of—that!” he stammered incredulously. 


Look at that chap 
Kent nodded. 


was rapidly returning. 
MUILNULUNNULUN HT 


Want Adventure and 
Mystery ? 


Then Read This Story 


All the big diamonds of history have left a trail of theft, blood, sudden 
death, and mystery behind them back into time to the very day they 
were-unearthed from their blue clay bed somewhere in a remote corner 
of the world. Trace the story of any big diamond and you will find 
more thrilling reading than can be discovered ina scoreof books. Know- 
ing all this as Kent Sherwood and Bob Hammond did, how would you 
like to have someone slip the biggest blue diamond ever seen by a white 
man into your pocket in a crowded railroad station with a little note of 
warning that you were not to part with it but be its guardian until the 
rightful owner appeared? Just suppose that happened. Wouldn't 
you have visions of being waylaid, robbed, stabbed, shot, burned, and 
having almost everything else happen to you2 They did and, belicve 
us, they went through some real adventures before they got rid of the 
gem. There's the time that the Hindu— But read the story and get 
every thrill that is in it. It is one of the best ever written by Joseph 
B. Ames, whose stories for boys appear exclusively in BOYS’ LIFE. 


AINA 


“ Exactly.” 
“But where on earth did you get it? Where did it come from?” 
Sherwood’s face had resumed its normal color and his usual cool, collected manner 
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By Joseph B. Ames 


Illustrated by Clinton Balmer 


locker and examined with approval the attractive ap- 
pointments of the cabin. 

“I do hope I’m not going to be seasick,” he said sud- 
denly, his mind shifting abruptly from the contemplation 
of white paint, crisp chintz and alluring space-saving 
arrangements of drawer and locker. “That would be 
the extreme limit.” 

“You never have, have you?” 


eae tone was slightly abstracted. He stood 
before the dressing table in his shirt sleeve, the coat 
he had just taken off lying across one corner of it in a 
heap. His back was toward Bob, but his face was mir- 
rored clearly in the glass. It wore a distinctly puzzled 
expression and the eyes were fixed intently on something 
in his hands. 

“T’ve never had much chance,” returned the boy, 
“except on the Fall River Line or fishing off Nantucket 
and that sort of thing.” 

Sherwood made no answer. He had moved slightly 
and through the mirror Bob saw that he was stripping 
off the rubber bands that secured a small, rough looking 
package wrapped in newspaper. Swiftly the paper 
wrapping fell away and out of an inner covering of 
tissue Sherwood drew a small, stained leather bag. 

For a moment the man stood oddly motionless, hold- 
ing the leather bag between his fingers. Then another 
slight movement of his body obscured the mirrored 
vision. An instant later he gave a queer startled, stifled 
cry which brought Bob swiftly to his feet. 

“What is it, Kent?” he asked anxiopsly. “ What’s 
the matter? 

“Shut the door,” said Sherwood in a strange voice. 

Bewildered, the boy hastened to obey. When he had 
closed the door leading into the corridor and turned the 
key, he wheeled quickly around and was startled at the 
sight of his friend’s face. 

It was whiter than the ivory tinted walls behind him, 
with lines of tension about the mouth and jaw. There 
was a glitter of excitement in his wide, dark eyes which 
set the boy’s heart to fluttering. For a moment he could 
not seem to speak and Bob noticed that the fingers of 
one hand were clenched so tightly that the knuckles made 
dots of white against the brown skin. .Then suddenly 
he thrust that hand forward, the fingers unclosing 
abruptly. 

“Look!” he exclaimed im a low, uneven tone. 

Bob caught his breath and bent forward, staring in 
dazed bewilderment at the amazing object which lay 
there in the other’s slightly shaking palm. 

It was a monstrous jewel like nothing he had ever 


Shaped like a bisected egg and almost as large, superbly cut and 


“T don’t know,” he said quietly. 
“You don’t know!” repeated Bob dazedly. 

“T don’t know anything about it,” Kent stated, as the 
boy paused. “I never saw the thing before in my life.” 


AD Hammond known his cousin less well he would 

have suspected him of lying. His knowledge of pre- 
cious stones was no greater than the average, but he felt 
instinctively that this must be one of the famous diamonds 
of the world—the sort of stone that is never seen save 
behind iron bars or in the impregnable treasuries of kings 
or sultans. Yet there it lay familiarly in Kent’s hand, 
glittering, glowing, palpitating with a strange, fascinat- 
ing, almost sinister fire. 

“But how ” began the boy bewildered. 

“T mean just that,” broke in Sherwood. “I found it 
just now in one of the side pockets of my coat. It wasn't 
there when we left the train. That’s all I can tell you.” 

“You mean somebody put it there?” 

Sherwood’s eyes twinkled. “Somebody must have,” 
he returned. “But who, or how, or why, or when I 
haven’t the most remote idea.” 

Bob stared blankly at the gorgeous blue jewel which 
seemed at once entirely concrete, yet curiously unreal. 

“But why?” he burst out suddenly in a baffled tone. 
“It’s the wildest thing I eyer heard of. Wasn’t there 
anything in the wrapper that would explain—some letter 
or something, I mean?” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Sherwood. 





“You've got your 
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head screwed on all right. I never thought to look.” 

Placing the diamond carefully on the dressing table, 
he caught up the layers of paper which had enveloped 
it and plucked them apart. Almost at once his fingers 
encountered something hard and he drew forth a heavy, 
flat piece of dully gleaming gold little more than an 
inch long and rather less in width. It was covered with 
worn, ancient looking characters and one edge was rough 
and jagged as if it had been broken forcibly across. 


XHERWOOD gave the curious object 
Ss a hurried, puzzled glance and then 
turned his attention to a scrap of paper 
covered with writing which he had dis- 
covered at almost the same moment. It 
was done in pencil on a sheet torn ap- 
parently from a small note book; but in 
spite of evident haste the communica- 
tion was clearly legible. 

*“ Kent Sherwood,” it read— 

“You are intrusted with this jewel 
by one who knows you. Preserve it 
with the utmost secrecy and surrender 
it only to the possessor of the other 
half of the gold coin. You are en 
route to Calcutta and it may be that 


the diamond will be claimed in that 
city, though nothing is certain. In the 


meantime confide in no one. Should it 
become known that you possess the dia- 
mond incredible disaster would surély 
follow.” 

The lines ended at the bottom of the 
page and Kent turned quickly expect- 
ing some added explanation or at least 
a signature. But the page was blank. 
He looked at Hammond with a baffled, 
irritated expression. 

“Thunder!” he exclaimed angrily. 
“Did you ever know anything more ag- 
gravating? ” 

“TI still don’t understand,” sighed 
Bob. “I suppose it was slipped into 
your pocket either at the station or on 
the dock; there were crowds in both 
places. But you didn’t see anyone you 
knew, did you?” 

“Certainly not. Unfortunately there 
are a good many people floating around 
who seem to know me by sight. You 
know the way those silly papers stick 
my picture in their Sunday supplements 
and print all sorts of rot about my 
pans. I dare say that’s how he knew 
we were going to Calcutta.” 

“It all seems awfully complicated,” 
remarked Hammond. “Why do you sup- 
pose he was so anxious to get rid of the 
diamond? Do you believe he stole it? 

“From whom?” demanded Sherwood. 
“Don’t you realize, old man, that a 
theft like that would be blazoned all 
over the world? Besides, this stone is 
entirely unknown to history. The only 
blue diamond of any size is the Hope, 
and that’s not half as large. Of course 
some of the wealthy Indian Rajahs are supposed to have 
wonderful collections of jewels locked up in their palaces 
and some of the temples 





E paused, a sudden troubled expression flashing into 
his face. 

“Well?” prodded Bob curiously. 

“I only hope it isn’t one of those,” said Sherwood 
gravely. “They’re frightfully sacred, you know, and the 
Brahmin priests are terrible fanatics. If a diamond be- 
longing to one of their idols was stolen they'd be like 
bloodhounds on the trail. They’d literally never give up, 
and I don’t suppose there’s a nation in the world that 
holds human life so lightly.” 

Bob shivered. “Gosh!” he 
rid of it right away, Kent? 
to—the police? ” 

Sherwood smiled oddly and motioned toward one of the 
portholes. And Hammond, staring through the thick glass 
at the slowly sliding harbor panorama, realized with a 
start of surprise that the great ship was in motion. 

“Too late,’ shrugged Kent. “ Besides, that would be 
rather ducking the responsibility. For all we know the 
fellow who wished it on me may be the real owner. 
At least until it’s proved to be stolen property I don’t 
see how I can give it up except to someone producing the 
other half of the coin. Funny looking coin, by the way, 
isn’t it?” 

In its original state the gold piece must have looked 
more like a slug than an ordinary coin. It was very 


exclaimed, “Can’t you get 
Couldn’t you turn it over 


An avalanche of half-naked coolies 


old and the characters on it somewhat resembled Sanscrit. 
Beyond that Sherwood was unable to identify it. 

“It might have come from almost anywhere in the 
East,” he remarked, wrapping it in a bit of paper and 
dropping it. into the leather bag where he had already 
replaced the diamond. “ Well, I guess the purser’s safe 
is the best place for this. With it stowed away there we 
won't have to worry for a while at least. And after all, 
we must remember one thing. The fellow has played us a 
dirty trick and I’d wring his neck with pleasure, but he’s 





swarmed down upon them 


certainly managed it cleverly. As a matter of fact there 
isn’t a chance in a thousand of anyone knowing we’ve 
got the thing.” 

It did seem as if this were indeed the case. Kent placed 
the bag in a pasteboard box, wrapped it in stout paper 
and sealed it carefully with wax. When this was safely 
deposited with the purser they were both conscious of a 
feeling of relief which increased as the days passed with- 
out a ripple to disturb the placid serenity of the voyage. 

The weather was uncommonly good and they spent 
much time in their deck chairs frankly loafing. They 
met a number of pleasant people and now and again 
joined in the games and various amusements and enter- 
tainment of the ship. The way Bob took on color and 
weight more than justified his cousin’s choice of this longer 
route to the Indian city where he had been summoned on an 
important matter connected with some of his investments. 


T Yokohama, where the steamer docked for two days, 
Sherwood took Bob ashore for a little sightseeing. 

“Just to take the edge off your appetite,’ remarked the 
former as they landed. “Once this business with the 
Calcutta branch is settled we'll have time to burn and 
can jog around exactly as we like; but until then we’ll 
have to stick pretty close to schedules.” 

\ number of passengers came on board at the Japanese 
seaport, amongst them an English baronet, Sir Henry 
Asher, who was bound for India on a diplomatic mission. 
He was typically English, tall, lank, with a somewhat 
superior manner and a monocle which at first fascinated 
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Bob, but later grew to be a source of vague irritation, 
He was evidently a seasoned traveller and Sherwood took 
to him at once, the two spending hours swopping yarns 
and unusual experiences. 

“TI don’t see why you don’t like him,” remarked Kent 
one evening as they were dressing for dinner. “ He’s g 
thorough gentleman and he’s certainly been in a lot of 
interesting places.” 

Bob flushed a little. “ Well, you can’t like everyone,” 
he returned lamely. “I don’t know just why he gets on 
my nerves, Kent. Perhaps its the 
superior way he acts toward everyone 
and everything.” 

Sherwood laughed. 
English of him. 
chap at all.” 

They had already put in at Kobe 
and the next morning were steaming 
up the beautiful three-mile inlet lead- 
ing to Nagasaki, the last port of land- 
ing in Japan. Bob had left Sir Henry 
and Sherwood to their interminable 
reminiscences and was leaning over the 
rail, his mind divided between the in- 
terest of the ever shifting harbor 
panorama and an effort to combat the 
sore, disgruntled feeling which had 
possessed him for days. 


“Oh, that’s the 
He’s really not a bad 


HOUGH he could not have told 

Kent he knew perfectly well that 
one of the main causes of his dislike for 
the Englishman was simple jealousy. If 
only the fellow didn’t monopolize Sher- 
wood quite so much Bob felt he 
wouldn’t mind. But it seemed as if he 
were always about, and his presence had 
put an end to that pleasant sense of 
comradeship which had made the trip 
across the Pacific so flawness. 

“TI ought to be kicked feeling that 
way after all he’s done for me,” the 
boy told himself disgustedly. “Of 
course he’d rather chin with a man like 
that than just a kid.” He sighed and 
his glance followed a_ picturesque 
Japanese fishing boat coming down with 
the tide. “All the same,” he thought 
inconsistently, “Ill be mighty glad 
when we shake him at Calcutta.” 

An hour later when the steamer had 
anchored and was coaling from a num- 
ber of barges brought alongside, the 
two men joined Bob at the rail to 
watch the transferring of passengers 
from a tug which had put out to them 
from the city. 

There were a scant dozen of these 
and quite the most noticeable was a 
slim, slight figure clad in rich Indian 
silks, his head bound with a turban of 
spotless white above which glittered an 
aigrette of jewels. He was attended 
by two more simply clad natives and 
just as he reached the deck he glanced 
upward for an instant at the group 
above. It was the most fleeting of glances, but as Bob 
caught the flash of his dark eyes and noted the slim 
curve of throat and chin and the tiny black moustache, 
there suddenly cante to him a vivid recollection of that 
other Hindu, with his battered felt hat and rough, in- 
congruous Western clothes, who had passed them in the 
crowded Vancouver station nearly three weeks ago. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Sherwood interestedly. “Some 
class to him! Looks like a Rajput, Asher.” 

Sir Henry’s left eye gave a characteristic twitch and 


the monocle slid dangling at the end of its cord. “I dare 
he drawled, turning away indifferently. “Those 


say,” 
chaps travel about the world a lot nowadays. Can’t we 
make up a rubber in the smoking room, old fellow?” 

But Sherwood was not in the humor for .bridge and 
after a casual remark or so the baronet left them. His 
back was scarcely turned before Kent moved closer to 
the boy. " 

“ Odd those Hindus coming aboard this particular boat, 
he murmured. 

Bob glanced at him sidewise. 
connected with——” 

“Possibly not. As Asher says, they do travel about 
a lot more than they used to. Still, you never can tell. 
I’m glad I saw them, anyway. It reminds me that I've 
got a job to do before we leave the ship at Hongkong. 

Bob did not inquire just then what that job might be. 
He had an idea it was connected with the mysterious 
diamond, and later in their stateroom Kent confirmed the 
guess. (Continued on page 30) 


“You don’t think they’re 
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LUGGER Mahan finished counting the ballots. 
Then he rose and, gripping the edges of the table 
at which he had been sitting so hard that his 
knuckles showed white against the tan of his hands, 

while his eyes seemed to shoot sparks of fire at the mem- 
bers of the baseball team who sat facing him, he exploded. 
“Six tie votes on this is disgraceful!” he cried, angrily. 
“Are you fellows for Sweetwater, or are you for your- 
selves? Do you want to beat Hull next year, or do you 
want another miserable licking like last week’s? ” 

Gusty Gale sprang to his feet. “Slugger!” he shouted. 
“You've no business butting into this. As retiring cap- 
tain you've no right to try to influence this election.” 

“That’s right! That’s right!” chorused several of 
Gusty’s friends. 

Then Slugger banged for order, and when the tumult 
had somewhat subsided he continued, “I know the un- 
written Sweetwater rule about influencing the election of 
the captain of a team as well as you do, Gusty,” he said. 
“I’m going to speak out now. I’ve tried to keep peace 
all the season, but I don’t intend next year’s team shall 
be ruined by the politics you played this spring if I can 
prevent it.” 

“You’ve got no right,” began Gusty. 

“Shut up, Gusty,” cried Slippery Elm. 
keep quiet I’ll whale 


“Tf you don’t 


By George G. Livermore 
Illustrated by Dennis Vortman 


counted the slips into two little piles. Then his face 
broke into a smile. “Slats wins ‘seven to five,” he an- 
nounced, as he stepped over and gripped his friend's 
hand. “ Following the Sweetwater custom let’s make it 
unanimous.” 

*“ Not on your life!” shouted Gusty, as the meeting broke 
up, Gusty and his pals stamping out of the room mutter- 
ing dire threats against their former captain for his 
interference. 

“ Gee, what a swine Gusty is,” Slippery said as the boys 
walked across the oval from the gym. “ He ruined all the 
chance we had against Hull, by his politics.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Slats, “and the night before the 
game he was over in Franklin until after eleven, and he 
smoked cigarettes all through the season. ‘Never trained 
a bit. Too much money and private tutors. Always had 
everything he ever yelled for until he hit Sweetwater a 
horrible example of the spoiled child; still he’s a thundering 
good athlete. 

“You'll have a nice time with him next year, Slats,” 
mused Slippery as they turned into the walk to Morgan 


Hall where all three of them roomed. 

“TI won't stand any of his nonsense,” replied Slats, “if 
he gets fresh he’ll get off the team. Next year young 
Manners ought to develop into a good pitcher.” 

“I'd watch him if I were you,” said Slats as he dove 
into his room. “If Gusty gets half a chance he'll pay 
you back for beating him out of the captaincy.” 


NE evening, a week later, the Slugger was seated at 

his desk digging away at his theme on the years 
work in advanced English literature, while Slippery Elm 
lay sprawled upon the divan reading “Tom Brown.” 

“Say, Slippery,” asked the Slugger running his fingers 
through his hair, “ What effect did the work of Gold- 
smith have on present day fiction?” 

Slippery yawned and rolled off the divan onto his feet. 
“Can that stuff,” he replied, “and come on down to 
Gus’s for a dog, I’m starved. You can finish when we 
get back.” 

The Slugger reached for his cap and followed his room- 
mate out into the hall. 

“Gosh! I’m glad that theme is finished,” he said, as 
they stepped onto the grass of the oval, and started to- 
ward the lights of Gus’s lunch room which gleamed 
through the soft June evening like beacons of refuge 

for the hungry youth 





the stuffing out of 
you the minute we get 
outside. After what 
you did to queer the 
team you’ve got a 
nerve to run for the 
captaincy.” 

With an angry 
snarl upon his lips 
Gusty sat down, and 
the Slugger continued. 
“You fellows know 
what Gusty has been 
up to this year, and 
you know the team 


hasn’t been together 
since the opening 
games. Are you go- 


ing to select him cap- 
tain and have him 
ruin next year’s team, 
or are you going to 
choose Slats Whitney, 
the best shortstop 
Sweetwater ever had, 
and get behind him 
for victory? Pass the 
ballots.” 


HEN Slugger sat 
down and stared 
gloomily out the win- 
dow, while two substi- 








of Sweetwater. 

After eating two 
dogs and a maple 
sundae apiece, Slip- 


pery and the Slugger 
returned to their dor- 
mitory. As they moun- 
ted the flight of stairs 
to the floor upon 
which their room was 
located, the hall light 
went out and_ they 
heard footsteps pat- 
tering along the cor- 
ridor to the window at 
its end. There was 
the sound of someone 
scrambling out onto 
the fire escape, then 
silence. 

“Some prep break- 
ing hours,” said Slip- 
pery as he paused at 
the door of _ their 
room. The Slugger 
ran softly to the win- 
dow and looked down 
at a dark form that 
was hastily descend- 
ing the ladder. 

“Who was __ it?” 
asked Slippery when 
his roommate re- 





tutes handed around turned. 

slips of paper and 3 “Too dark to see,” 

collected them after le canads Ss Per : Se. ‘a replied the Slugger as 
p oy ; he entered the room 





the boys had voted. 
Slowly the Slugger 


“ You win, Gusty,” he said, ‘I grounded my club, that’s the hole 


in match play.” 


and snapped on the 





8 


light. Slippery followed and mumbling a sleepy 
“good night,” over his shoulder turned into his 
ledroom and started shedding his clothes, One 
shoe hit the floor with a thump, and he was 
tugging at its mate when Slugger called. 

“ slippery, come here quick, my theme’s gone.” 

In two jumps Slippery was in the study, where 
he found the Slugger gazing dumbly at his desk, 
upon which he had left the result of a year’s 
hard work. 

The desk, with the exception of two reference 
books, was as bare as a billiard ball! 


IKE terriers after a rat, the two boys pawed 
through the desk drawers, the waste basket, 

peeked under the divan, the rug, pulled their 
pieces, ransacked their closets and 
bureaus, and then returned to the desk; but 
finally after looking under, and behind, and 
through, everything in their rooms that might 
conceal the missing paper they stood gazing 
blankly at each other, for the theme was lost. 

“That’s tough luck!” exclaimed Slippery. 
“It'll be some job to copy it all over again.” 

Slugger slipped down in an arm chair and 
buried his head in his hands. “I can’t copy it,” 
he said, “all my notes are gone, and I haven't 
time to rewrite the whole thing. I only have 
until the day after tomorrow to hand it in. 
Unless it’s found I’ve lost the Sheldon scholar- 
ship, and that means no college next fall.” 

Slippery seated himself at his desk and for a 
minute the scratching of a pen was the only 
in the room. 


beds to 





sounc 

“Come Slugger,” he said, crossing to his room- 
mate anc tucking a slip of paper into his hand. 
“Let’s go to bed. No use looking any more to- 
night. Ma;be your theme will turn up in the 
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“ How. about college this fall? ” 

“Won't be able to make it, I’m afraid. Ay 
I’ve been able to earn so far this summer js $50 
and that isn’t enough to even start on. Gee!” 
he exclaimed, as they sped through the little 
square. “That looked a lot like Gusty Gale 
coming out of that drug store. Is he Staying 
here? ” 

“ Probably was,” replied Slippery. “ He’s here 
every summer. [I'll invite him over to dinner to. 
night if you would like to have me.” 

“No, thanks,” muttered the Slugger as the car 
swung into the driveway and rolled up a slight 
incline to the big shingled house. “TI saw enough 
of that kid this spring. I treated him decently 
then for the sake of thé team, but if he knows 
what’s healthy for him he’ll let me alone.” 

“Well, you may have to play against him in 
the golf tournament at the country club next 
week,” said Slippery as he brought the car to a 
stop, and helped his friend to unload a much 
battered suit case and a bag of golf clubs. 
“He’s in the other half, but both of you ought 
to come through to the finals. All I ask is, don't 
slaughter him on the links if he tries any funny 
business, the club would be scandalized.” 





S the Slugger sat on the piazza of the club- 
house after his first match waiting for Slip- 
pery to come in, Gusty Gale slouched around the 
corner, and, catching sight of the Slugger, crossed 
over and slumped down in a chair beside him. 
“Hullo, Slugger,” he said. “Win your 
match? ” 
“Yes,” replied the Slugger shortly. 
“Going good?” 
“ Fair.” 








morning.” 

The Slugger glanced at the slip of paper, and 
laid 1t on the arm of his chair. “That's mighty 
white of you, Slippery,” he said. “But I can't take your 
money.” 

“ Say, look here,” replied Slippery, assuring a threaten- 
ing attitude before his roommate. “Why in thunder 
can’t you? I’m not giving it to you. I’m only lending it. 
After we get to college you can pay it back. Now take that 
check and forget it. If vou find your, theme you won’t 
need it, and if you don’t, all right.” 

“I can’t,” replied the Slugger. “I appreciate it, but I 
can’t take your money. It might be years before I could 
pay back $200, and besides I know you’ve been saving ever 
since last fall for your vacation this summer.” 

“Why, you poor fish,” snorted Slippery, scornful. 
“you'd do the same for me. We've roomed together thre« 
years, haven’t we? What's a roommate for, if he don’t lend 
a hand in time of trouble? Take that check and forget 
it. I'm not worrying about your paying it back. What 
kind of vacation do you think I’d have if I knew you 
weren’t going to Yale with me next year?” 

“No, I can’t,” said the Slugger wearily as he started for 
his bedroom door. 


“T can’t copy it, all my notes are gone and I haven't time to rewrite 


the whole thing.” 


their efforts were unsuccessful, and the school year came 
to a close with the disappearance of the Slugger’s theme 
still shrouded in deep mystery. 


NE Saturday in late July, the Slugger alighted from 
the Boston train at Magnolia where he found Slippery 
waiting for him with a high powered runabout. After 
an exchange of greetings, that consisted principally of 
slaps on the back and playful though lusty punches in 
the ribs, the boys were soon spinning over the fine 
macadam road to the point where the Elm cottage was 
situated high on the cliffs overlooking the mouth of 
Gloucester harbor, and the everchdnging waters of the 
Atlantic. 
“ Slugger, old top,” said Slippery, as he skillfully dodged 
a nurse girl and her two young charges, at the same 
time missing a farm wagon by the scantiest of margins, 
“Has that theme turned up yet?” 
“Not a trace of it,” replied the Slugger. 
it’s gone for good all right.” 


“T guess 





“Won't, you mean, y= 
. . ' 
you pig headed Irish- 


man!’ exclaimed 
Slippery wrathfully 
as he dove through 


the portiers into his 
own room. 

The next day, the 
school, having heard 
of the Slugger’s loss, 
spent most of its 
hours between recita- 
tions hunting for the 
missing theme. And 
the “preps,” who, 
singly and in a body, 
almost worshipped the 
hard hitting, clean 
playing, captain of 
the baseball team, who 
never felt too impor- 
tant to call a friendly 
“Hello,” when they 
met him about the 
school, or to help 
them straighten out 
their squabbles’ with 
one another, banded 
themselves into teams 
and almost turned 
Sweetwater upside 
down in their frantic 
efforts to find the 
micsing theme. All 





A minute later Gusty had grabbed the Slugger by the hair. 


“T had a 79 this morning.” 

“Did you?” 

“Yep, and I'll be going lots better before the 
tournament’s over. If you’re lucky enough to 
come through your half Pll give you a swell beating in 
the finals.” 

“That’s nice of you,” replied the Slugger, sarcastically, 
“Only if I were you I wouldn’t tell what I was going to 
do in the finals until I got there.” 

“Tl get there all right, and I'll get you too,” replied 
Gusty angrily as he got up and walked away. 

As Slippery had prophesied on the day of the Slugger’s 
arrival, the baseball captain won his way through to the 
finals, and Gusty Gale was equally successful in his half of 
the draw. 

Each day saw Gusty playing a better game until in his 
semi-final match he broke the course record with a perfect 73. 

The Slugger on the other hand, although he improved 
markedly with each day’s practice, had never broken 80, 
and was winning his matches by narrow margins, but 
Slippery who knew the fighting spirit of his roommate, be- 
lieved implicitly in his ability to defeat the brilliant Gusty. 

“ He'll blow you, see if he don’t,” he said to the Slugger 
as the latter was changing his clothes in the clubhouse 
locker room on_ the 
morning of the finals. 
“Tf you get away to 
a good start, you'll 
get his nerve. Gusty’s 
a great winner, but 
when he starts to 
lose, good night.” 

Gusty  won_ the 
honor and drove a 
long ball _ straight 
down the middle of 
the course. The Slug- 
ger’s drive was twenty 
five yards shorter, and 
when he reached his 
ball, Slippery, who 
was caddying for him, 
handed him a midiron, 
supposing he werld 
play _ short of the 
bunker that guarded 
the first green. 


“Tll take the 
brassy,” said the 
Slugger waving the 


iron aside. “I’m go- 
ing to try for the 
green.” 

After a careful 
practice swing, he 
crashed the head of 
his club into the ball 
with all his strength. 
(Continued on p. 44) 
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ING LO- 











DELL 

flung a 

chuck of 
hay into Tango’s 
manger, patted 
her dusty nose, 
gave a disgusted 
look at the dirty 
stall and Tango’s 
knotted mane, 
then chalked up 
another zero op- 
posite Ralph 
Crandall’s ancient 
and __ honorable 
surname, against 
which a consis- 
tent row of zeros already appeared on the 
Horse Report which Bing was making out 
for the Middle Barn. So far Rocking-horse Crandall had 
not acquired an enviable record for horsemanship at 
Casa Piedra. 

“Say, Crandall,” Bing cautioned encountering Tango’s 
owner a few minutes later in the Upper School Dormitory 
where they both lived, “ you'll have to buck up on your 
barn work.” 

“What’s wrong with it?” bristled Crandall, who had 
come West to Casa Piedra from a school whose curriculum 
did not include currying his horse and keeping its stable 
clean. — 
“How long since you fed Tango?” persisted Bing, 
ignoring the question. 

“TI don’t know as it’s any business of yours.” 

“Tango was one of the best horses in the school last 
year. The Dowager used to win the Figure Eight and 
the Sack Race in almost every Gymkhana. You’ve no 
right to ruin her.” 

“She’s mine now.” 

Bing’s honest brown eyes blackened. His father was a 
sugar planter in the Islands, and Bing, born with the 
tinkle of ukuleles in his ears, the abiding faith of a New 
England mother in his heart and the bulldog drive of a 
Yale trained father in his soul, was a curiously fascinating 
mixture of languorous generosity, conscience, and tenacity. 

“Ever occur to you she might get hungry? Not like 
that ‘motah boat’ of yours at Sconset, but like a human. 
And, believe me, a horse appreciates a bath and a rub- 
down once in a century! Sunday morning after a hard 
trip you spend an hour or so in the shower and then doll 
up in the classiest clothes you’ve got. Does Tango get 
the same deal? I should say not! She gets shot into a 


‘ filthy stall and she’s lucky if she finds one good healthy 


mouthful of hay!” 


RANDALL/’S temper, not too well controlled at best, 
broke completely away from him. 
“Fine prep school this is!” he exploded. “Currying 
horses and cleaning out stables! If I’d wanted to be a 
hostler I’d have gone to a livery stable in the first place!” 
“I'd say they could have taught you a heap of things 

about horses!” 

“Don’t see why I should learn ’em from you, even if 
you are Chairman of the Upper Upper!” sneered Crandall. 
" “You don’t have to—nct if you don’t want to. It’s a 
matter of fitting in, that’s all. The whole thing is up- to 
you.” 

; Bing stood silent for a full minute, his eyes following 
the sweep of the hill-rimmed Valley, visible through the 
arched Section, its deep green orange groves sharply 
pastelled on autumn brown; sturdy Matilija, maker of 
sunsets, lifting its bluff ruggedness into the distance. 
only the imprisoning hills, stern bar- 
unkind fate to cramp his 


Crandall saw 
riers imposed by an 
freedom. 

“A kindergarten, that’s what this is,” he summed 
up bitterly. “Rules, rules, rules all day long.” 

“They’re bothersome as anything till you get on 
to them,” admitted Bing. “I know it isn’t the sort 
of school you’ve been used to, Crandall. It isn’t like 
any of the big Eastern prep schools, but”—Crandall 
noticed a sudden huskiness in Bing’s voice—“ it means 
a lot to me. It—I don’t know exactly how to ex- 
press it. I suppose ‘you have to live here a long 
time, go through things—back in the mountains and 
over there on the Gymkhana Field—difficult things 
that hurt like the dickens while you’re in ’em, but 
make mighty good thinking about afterwards.” 

“Like playing nurse girl to a horse!” interposed 
Crandall. “No, thanks, not in mine!” 

Bing smiled. 


“Tt’s a matter of fitting in, that’s all.” 
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[ye was unjust. He could never understand. He 
had lived in the Islands all his life, where they ate 
poi and danced the hula to the everlasting jangle of 
ukuleles. He was a regular Kanaka! How the mischief 
had he hoodwinked S. D., the Headmaster, and everybody 
else, for that matter? Why, Bing was Chairman of the 
Upper Upper, President cf the Pack and Saddle Club, 
twice winner of the Gymthana Cup, and more than likely 
to carry off the Harvard General Excellence Cup, the 
highest honor a fellow could win at Casa Piedra. At 
Stanton Crandall hac made his “S” in football, been a 
member of the track squad for two years, besides being 
business manager of the Chronicle, his school annual. He 
had passed all his finals for Harvard the spring before 
coming to Casa Piedra for a 
year of mountain life. Conse- 
quently he felt just as capable of 
giving advice as Bing. 

“It’s hard for a fellow who 
comes here for one year,” con- 
ceded Bing, paralleling Cran- 
dall’s thoughts; “especially 

when he’s been a big man 
in his own school. If 
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you come as a 


Smut it’s differ- 
ent; .you sort of 
take things in the 
day’s work with- 
out stopping to 
) think whether 
4 they’re pleasant 
or unpleasant.” 
Even Crandall could not escape 
the pull of Bing’s magnetism— 
the earnestness of the eyes; the 
easy-going nonchalance of _ the 
khaki shirt, open at the neck; the 
clear, tanned skin; the. clean, athletic body. 

“Tt isn’t just being a nurse-maid. A horse has to eat 
and sleep just like the rest of mankind. You're with ’em 
so much, and they do such a lot for you one way or 
another that you get to looking out for their comfort 
about as soon as you do for your own—gencrally sooner, 
because it pays, in the end, to do it that way 

Bing broke suddenly off. 

“Jingo,” he laughed, “I sound like S. D. giving one of 
his Tuesday sermons!” 

“Tl say you do.” 

“Well, got to bone up for a Virgil ex. 
getting crabby as the dickens lately. 
hurting him.” 





Old Bildad’s 


Guess his lumbago’s 


Py Bing whistled off to his room at the other end of the 
Section Crandall threw himself down at his study-table 
to take a mental inventory. In all the things which mat- 
tered most at Casa Piedra Bing “had him scun a mile,” as 
he had heard one of his Section mates express it a few days 
before. Was there, after all, anything in what Bing 
had said? He wanted terribly “to fit,” as Bing had put 
it—wanted to make good at camping, gymkhanas, trap- 
ping, shooting, horsemanship—all the outdoor activities 
that made Casa Piedra different from any other school he 
had ever known—but clearly there was no point in playing 
a losing game against unfair odds. 

His nickname, for instance, “ Rocking-horse” Crandall. 
How he hated the beastly thing! And how it had dogged 
his progress from the very first, making him continually 
ridiculous, even though he later discarded his Westchester 
Avenue type of riding for the more difficult trick of 
sitting snug to the saddle, heels well down, thighs hugging 
its comfortable Mexican curves. 

He recalled with hot chagrin his advent into Casa Piedra 
riding circles two months before at the Middle Barn. 
Having ridden considerably, as he thought, he had not 
been too ready to purchase the first horse shown him by 
Mrs. Knight, the clever horsewoman who had charge of 
buying and selling the horses for the School. 

“Hasn't much pep, has he?” he criticized. 
ridden a good bit, you know.” 

“Indeed?” commented Mrs. Knight in a way that made 
him not quite so sure of himself, “Then I needn’t pick 
a quiet pony.” 

“Oh, no I'd like something with lots of fire,” he asserted. 
He had caught a furtive grin from some of the Upper 
Schoolers standing about. He had ridden a good deal— 
not with women in faded blue denim riding-habits, either ! 

“Buckskin has—lots of fire.” Mrs. Knight’s repetition 
of his ph:ase did not please him. 

“Td like to try Buckskin,” he answered, shortly. 


“T’ve 


E did try Buckskin—with a spectacular success he 

would remember to his dying day. The comfortable 
gaits of the animals he had ridden in the East were not a 
bit like the soul-jarring trots and the staccato canters 
of these ungaited Western ponies. Buckskin, it 
seemed, had “ plenty of fire”—and used it! For one 
desperate, unforgettable second he had clung to the 
pitching saddle, cast a wild look at the grinning 
bystanders and finally slid to ignominious safety on 
the hard-packed gravel. 

“ Buckskin is a little playful,” Mrs. Knight assured 
him with unnecessary dryness, “but he doesn’t mean 
anything.” 

If the incident had only stopped there, he could have 
lived it down, but the unforgiveable part had come just 
after that. ‘ 

“Where’d you learn, Crandall?” jeered the chap-clothed 
circle of Upper Schoolers. “Miss Radcliff’s Select 
Dancing School? ” 

“Mercy no, girls,” piped the merciless falsetto of Ron’ 
Bloncolt, chief wag of the School. “ Mercy no!” 

Ride a cock-horse to Banbury Cross 
To see little Cranny ride on his new horse. 
(Concluded on page $2) 











~ OME forty miles 

he off the African } 
island of 

Geogra- 


coast, the 

Pemba lies. 
phies warn you that it 
is singular. Otherwise 
the traveller might be 
tempted to think at 
first sight that he had 
come on a miniature 


archipelago. For the 
Indian Ocean has 


dealt with it roughly. 
Here are deep gullies 
cut to its heart, and 
there the tide is slow- 
ly but steadily nib- 
bling away the shore. 
But it is a pretty isl- 
and in spite of its 
chopped and chewed 
coast. The clean wind 
sweeping over _ it, 
brings you a scent of 
cloves, and the clear sun shining down on 
it, shows you a glowing green so brilliant 
as to earn for Pemba the title of 
“ Emerald.” 

But the tall, dark Eurasian gentleman 
whom we find standing by an inland creek, seems 
to have neither eye nor nose for the natural at- 
tractions around him. He has chosen a slight 
eminence for his position, and he gives the im- 
pression of one waiting, though his glance alone 
betrays any sign of impatience. It rests now on 
the dhow with spread sail in the water below him; now on 
the bend in the creek beyond which lies the sea. He is 
a slim, lightly built man, but there is strength in every 
curve of his wiry frame. One suspects cruelty too in his 
quiet face and keen, expressionless, dark eyes. 

Suddenly his form quickens to attention. The vibrating 
chug of a motor has disturbed the soundless air. He 
gazes incredulously along the creek. Why should a motor 
come in here? His hands open and close nervously. And, 
as a small launch shoots into view, his face becomes 
blank again, but he continues to eye it closely. He looks 
for all the world like a watchful dog motionless at the 
mouth of a rat hole. 


HE motor slows up, stops by the shore. Three boys 
i § leap out on the bank, dragging it after them. Small 
trouble here! The bank shelves conveniently. Then re- 
moving some apparatus, they proceed to climb the rise. 
Only on top do they perceive their predecessor. But his 
presence does not disturb them. On the contrary they 
nod to him cheerily, a salute which he returns with 







One suspects cruelty in 
his quiet face 


of marshy earth. Whaet better place than Pemba for such 
a test? 

Away at the other end of the island Meade and the 
rest of the Troop had already set up a similar apparatus. 
But they had no need to go ashore, for their launch was 
a sixty-foot, 100-horse power affair, while that of the 
others could boast no better than forty. 

“TI hear them calling,” cries Meade presently. “ Their 
signals are fairly clear. Say, Felton, get hold of the 
key and ask them to send a long message, so we can tune 
up here.” 

Felton did so, and back came the enswer. 

“Your signals good Stop Country lovely but for Hindu 
blot on landscape Stop Nice dhow near us loaded with 
cocoanuts.” Here a long pause intervened. 

“Seems to be through,” said Felton. 

“But he didn’t give the finish signal,” declared Meade. 








Then ig- 
set to 
small 


scant courtesy. 
noring him, they 
work—to erect a 
wireless station. 

“We're just about di- 
rectly at the other end of 
the island now,” said Brad- 
ley Marshall. 

“Yeh. "Bout forty miles 
from the others,” agreed 
Arthur Smith. 

“ Wonder who our friend 
put in Johan 
“Looks like 
trader to 


is? 
Jorgenson. 
a part-Hindu 
me.” 

“We should worry,” is 
the unconcerned reply. 

It is about two weeks 
now since the Uganda 
Troop arrived at Kilindini, 
and already so_ proficient 
are they at the handling of 
boats that their host and 
instructor has no scruples 
about letting them out 
alone. Consequently they 
have begun to, conduct ex- 


periments. The carrying 
power of wireless over 
land they had_ always 
known. Recently they had 


learnt the difference over 
water. Now they wanted 
a record of the influence 


TOT 


Interested in Heroes? 


If you are, stop right at this page long enough to read all the type in 
this little panel. After that perhaps you will want to read everything 
else on this page and all the type on the next page too. Notice that this 
story, and those of this series already published, are signed by Capt. 
A. P. Corcoran. He is a real captain and a real hero. Just think of 
being a Captain in the British army at twenty-six; then just think of 
having served as a motorcycle dispatch rider with that famous “First 
Hundred Thousand” fighting men to go to France. Think of being 
gassed and later buried alive for 19 hours in a tunnel under No-Man’s 
Land with two other pals, one of them stark, staring mad from fright. 
All this and a lot more happened to Captain Corcoran. He knew 
Theodore Roosevelt too, met him when they were in South Africa. He 
has sailed in every one of the seven seas, having been in the Royal navy. 
He’s a wireless expert (that is why this wireless story is so good) and an 
engineer. Also he’s a real adventurer. At this very minute he is in 
Treland where, as you know, all sorts of trouble is brewing. Captain 
Corcoran must be where the excitement is. He thrives on action, and 
he gets it into his stories too. This one iseby no means the last that he 
will write for BOYS’ LIFE. There will be plenty more coming so 
read this and then stop and think how many more treats are in store for 
you and the rest of the readers of our magazine, The Uganda 
mounted troop of boy scouts is surely a bully organization, and Cap- 
tain Corcoran wil! put them them through some real adventures, some 
which we suspect he has lived himself. Thrilling?. We'll say so. 
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“Call him again, Jackie.” 

But though Felton called 
again and again, no answer 
came. Meade became im- 
patient. 

“What’s the matter,” he 
began. 

And then abruptly to his 
ears came a hurried “S. 
O,” a pause, and then a 
final “S” drawled out into 
a long dash. 

“Jimmy,” he exclaimed. 
“They surely couldn’t be 
calling for help. Still—” 
He stopped, extremely 
puzzled, and then cried: 
“We've got to look into 
this.” 

“But we don’t 
where they are,” 
champs pointed out. 

“Well Brad said hed go 
north of Kishi-Kashi. 
They’re at the other-end of 
the island—so much _ is 
sure.” 


know 
Des- 


SPLUTTER and a 

throb, and they were 
off at thirty knots. The 
sea was smooth. Not a 
breeze stirred. And _ the 
sun was high—it was early 
afternoon. They darted 
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up the west coast 
keeping close to the 
jagged shore, on the 
lookout for such land. 
marks as had been de. 
scribed, 

“Must be the en. 
trance _ to _ Shaki- 
Shaki.” Reed pointed 
to a dense growth of 
mangroves at the 
mouth of a creek. 

“Guess so. Half- 
way up,” replied Red, 

They sped on, the vi- 
brating thump-thump 
of their engine alone 
disturbing the _ sea, 
Only an _ occasional 
sail on the waters 
showed other life 
around. Soon they 
were churning the 
ocean outside the deep 
harbor of Kishi-Kashi, 

“What d’ye say we 
put in at the next inlet and scour 
round?” suggested Felton. 

Jim nodded. It was the best 
“ thing they could do. So they ran 

the launch in at the next shallow 

stream. Two hopped out to ex- 

plore. They saw nothing but fields 

of maize. Not a_ sign of life 
around, unless a motionless shape on a distant eminence 
might be indeed a man. Impossible to say for certain, 
but they decided to head there next. 

“ Just a few hundred yards up,” said Felton. “ Quicker 
by land than water.” 

They all agreed. 
struck the creek. 
like a cul de sac. 
partly obscured the view. 
took a turn. 

“A mast!” they all cried at once. 

There was the dhow, indeed, and a man on the bank. 
But not a sight of the scouts or their boat. 

“We'll land and ask him about them,” said Meade. 

Stopping the motor some twenty fathoms from the 
dhow, he and Felton hopped out, and hastily climbed the 
bank. But the slim gentleman’s dark eyes met their eager 
ones blankly. He shook his head silently, as if not com- 
prehending their questions. 

“Doesn’t understand English,” said Meade disconso- 
lately. 

“Doesn’t intend to,” was Felton’s reply. 


So they started off again, and soon 
They headed in, but at first it looked 
Overhanging branches and lush grass 
But they kept on. The creek 


UT whether Felton’s implication was right or not, 

there was nothing to do but climb down again. This 
time, however, they took a different route. Instead of 
walking along the top of the bank and going down the path 
they had come up, they went straight down—which brought 
them just abreast of the dhow. They stopped to look at 
it, to admire the clean curve of the long, sloping stern, to 
wonder at the breadth of the single lateen sail and the 
height of the yard above their heads. But even as they 
did so, they became conscious of curious tracks on the 
ground. They were foot-prints, but the shoe soles had 
not been planted squarely on the earth. They looked as 
if their owners had half slid, half stepped aboard the 
boat, as if, indeed, they had gone reluctantly. Meade was 
puzzling over these tracks, when Felton stooped suddenly 
and lifted something. 

“ How’s this for a clue?” he asked. 

It was a black bill-fold of Marshall’s, American-made, 
small and unique. 

“Great guns!” exclaimed Meade. 

“They're somewhere on that dhow,” declared Jackie. 

“Looks mighty like it,’ Jim acknowledged. 

But what were they to do? He looked at the dhow 
with its load of cocoanuts in the open hold, its suggestive 
shelf around the sides—what did that shelf conceal?—its 
Arab crew unconcernedly squatting in bow and stern, 
seemingly awaiting a favoring wind. And then he glanced 
back at the man on the bank. Who was he? What was 
his business there? The man looked down on them indif- 
ferently. 

“Come on,” said Meade at length a little impatiently. 

Felton followed him reluctantly. They said nothing 
until the boat pushed off. Then Jim spoke rapidly, voicing 
their suspicions. The scouts were alarmed. 
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“But we can’t attack the fellow,” Jim assured them. 
“We've no proof and he’s not giving any. What bothers 
me is where’s their launch, but of course he might have 
sent it off somewhere. Anyway we've got to watch him. 
Someone’ll hide here on the bank, and the rest of us’ll 
hang around until that dhow heads out to sea. It’s only 
waiting for a wind—that’s obvious. Then we'll follow it 
and trust to luck. I can’t see what else there is to do.” 


O one else could either. So they put Deschamps 

ashore—he was quick, small and steady—as soon as they 
got around the bend and out of sight. He hid in the 
prushwood where he could keep an eye on what they 
called the Hindu trader. The rest, at the mouth of the 
creek, concealed from view awaited the wind. 

Two hours went by. They sat in the launch, rocked by, 
the waters. The sun declined toward the West, and 
soon a breeze blew softly. Then simultaneously, it seemed, 
Deschamps came running toward them. 

“He’s going—back on the island. 
starting. The chaps? Not a sign!” 

They got the engine going, and alertly awaited the 
approach of the dhow. 

She came soon, her tall stem curved like a swan’s 
throat, and silently, gracefully, unseeingly sped by them. 
She was heading North, close-hauled. They started after 
her. The wind had quickened. It was blowing a good 
eight knots. She raced along, skimming the waves light 
as a swallow, swift as a well-shot arrow. They kept well 
in the rear at first, but as day declined, they decided to 
draw abreast. They would take no chance on losing sight 
of her. As they came within closer view, they could see 
the Arab sailors scanning them. 

“Probably wondering who the dickens we are,” Hig- 
gins contributed a comment. for the first time. “Seems 
to me like a wild goose chase.” 

He had barely spoken, when a bullet fell with a hissing 
plop in the sea. It was fired by an Arab and it hit not 
far short of them. 

“Does it?” ejaculated Felton, answering Higgins’ last 
remark, sarcastically. “ Who’s the goose, I’d like to 
know.” 

But the altercation was cut short by Meade’s cry: 

“That settles it. They must be aboard. Now the thing 


And the dhow’s 


is to get them off.” He looked around. His orders came 
curtly. “ You Jackie, get to the wireless. Send a C. Q.— 
the call for all ships.” He turned to Reed. “Any guns 
aboard?” 

“Just a couple of twelve-gauge shot guns.” 

“Get them.” He swung around on Terry who was 
in charge of the wheel. “Run her up as close as you 
can alongside.” 

Red got her within a couple of fathoms of the dhow. 

“ Haul to.” Meade’s voice rang out sternly, addressing 
one of the Arabs. 

His sole answer was a stony stare. 

“Don’t understand perhaps,” he commented, and pro- 
ceeded to make motions with his hands. 

But the thin, tanned faces remained blank. 


* All right then,” Meade ejaculated grimly. ‘“ Who's 
got the guns?” 
Reed and Deschamps piped up. 
“Aim for 


“Well, together now,” Jim ordered them. 
the halyard just at the point where it passes through the 
block.” 


WO rounds at close quarters and they had cut 

through the stout rope. The yard fell and the sail 
came flopping with it. From the throats of the Arabs 
came a babel of confused and terrified talk. Then a 
voice broke out, addressing them in intelligible though 
tortured English. It pleaded mildly for the meaning of 
these manoeuvres. 

“Little Innocence!” cried Terry, but Meade stopped 
him. 

“We believe you’ve got friends of ours aboard,” he 
explained. “And we want to come on and search.” 

The Arab spokesman who was standing now, made a 
gracious gesture of permission, almost of invitation. 
Meade and Felton climbed over. They walked around, 
trying that shelf. It seemed solid. They poked beneath 
the cargo, and were interested to find that the open hold 
ended suddenly in another that was closed. But try as 
they would to find some indication of an entrance, none 
showed. They were about to desist, discouraged and dis- 
mayed, when they got sounds from underneath. De- 
termined knocking, or it might be kicking! 

“Throw us over an axe!” cried Meade suddenly. 


i 


One was passed from the launch. And now as he 
hewed and hacked at the boards, Reed and Deschamps, 
still on guard with their guns, perceived an abrupt change 
in#the attitude of the Arab crew. Their look of innocent 
watchfulness had changed to one of anxiety. 

“Better cover them,” Reed called to Pierre. 

None too soon! The Arab chief whose hands had been 
hidden in the folds of his flowing gown, had just re- 
vealed the point of a pistol, cocked at the bending Meade. 

The swarthy fiend had a grim expression on _ his 
countenance. The situation was a serious one. 

“Drop it,” said Deschamps. 

For a moment the Arab hesitated as his eyes searched 
the face of Deschamps and the rest of the scout crew. 
But what he saw made him realize that the slightest move 
on his part would bring bullets crashing his way. The 
gun went clattering to the deck. 

By now Jim had hacked a hole in the wood. He loosed 
a long board, and then from his lips came a low cry: 

“Blacks! Slaves!” 

They were there manacled two by two. And among them 
gagged, their hands bound, were Marshall, Jorgenson 
and Smith. 

The motor launch with its load of scouts, headed back 
to Kilindini. Behind it trailed the dhow in tow with its 
crew securely manacled. The three ex-prisoners, their 
lungs filled once more with salt fresh air, were ready to 
tell their story. Bradley was spokesman. 

“The gink with the fez,” he said, “figured we'd seen 
too much, and we had—he was sure right. While we were 
working the wireless, another dhow came in, with a crew 
of these blacks in chains. Gee! you should have seen 
the poor guys! These two,” he indicated his companions, 
“kept gawping at them, and then they gawped at the fez 
gink as if they’d like to kill him, I suppose. Anyway 
he didn’t like their expression of countenance, for after a 
little confab with his Arabs, next thing I knew he had 
them by the back of the neck. I started right off to call 
for help, but by golly he got me too. Nice, clean little 
jail he had under there—nit!” He wrinkled his nose. 
“But by gum I’m not done with that guy. I won’t sleep 
right, until he’s got a sniff of that hold himself.” 














Two rounds at close quarters and they had cut through the stout rope. 
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snow, bringing up a beech-nut or an How do newts know when to migrate to the marshes? 
acorn, I used to wonder how he knew The animals do not have to consult the almanac to know 
the nut was there. I am when to migrate or to go into winter quarters. At a 
now convinced that he certain time in the fall, I see the newts all making 
smelled it. for the marshes. At one place where I walk, I 
see them on the railroad track wandering up and 
down between the ails, 
trying to get across. I often 
lend them a hand. They 
know instinctively when 
and in what direction to go, 


Does our porcupine protect itself by 
rolling itself up into a ball? 

I believe the little European hedge- 
hog can roll itself up into something 
like a ball, but our porcupine does not. 
I have tried all sorts of tricks with him, 
and made all sorts of assaults upon 
him, at different times, and 
I have never yet seen him 
assume the globular form. 
It would not be the best 
form for him to assume, 
because it would partly ex- 
pose his vulnerable under 






















Is the chickadee more 
friendly than the wood- 
pecker? 

Why the chickadee can 
be induced to perch upon 
your hand, and take food 
from it, more readily than 
can the nuthatch or the 
woodpecker, is a question 
not easily answered. It being a lesser 
bird, it probably has fewer enemies 
than either of the others, and its fears 
would be less in proportion, 


side. 


Why does the blowing 
adder snake apparently 
have fits? 

When teased the hissing 
or blowing adder seems to 
be seized with an epileptic or cata- 
leptic fit. It throws itself upon 
its back, coiled nearly in the form 
of a figure eight, and begins a 
series of writhings and twistings. 
I can only suggest that it may 
be a ruse to baffle its enemy, the 
black snake, when he would at- 
tempt to crush it in his folds, or 
to seize its head when he would swallow it. 











Why are foxes afraid of traps? 

The cunning of the fox is as much 
a part of his inherited nature as is his 
fleetness of foot. All the more notable 
fur-bearing animals, as the fox, the 
beaver, the otter, have doubtless been perse- 
cuted by man and his savage ancestors for 
tens of thousands of years, and their suspicion 
of traps and lures, and their skill in eluding 
them, are the accumulated inheritance of ages. 





Will the black bear hibernate as long in the 
South as in Canada? 

The habits of all the animals change more or 
less with changed conditions, but the range of 
the fluctuations in the lives of the wild crea- 
tures is very limited, and is always determined 
by surrounding circumstances, and not by in- 
dividual volition. The black bear in the 
Southern States “holes up” for a much 
shorter period than in Canada or the Rockies. 


What is the most vulnerable point on a coon? 

The blunt nose of the coon is as tender as 
a baby’s, and he is snuffed out by a blow that 
would hardly bewilder for a moment any other 
forest animal, unless it be the skunk, another 
sluggish noncombatant of our woodlands. Im- 
munity from foes, from effort, from struggle 
is always purchased with a price. 

















How do squirrels know where nuts are under- 
neath the snow? 








Photographs reproduced by permission of the —— 
New York Zoological Society 


















When I was a boy and saw, as I often did on my way to Here are some of our four-footed friends of the gteat out- How do prairie-dogs protect themselves against coyotes? 
school, where a squirrel had stopped on his course through = °f-doors that John Burroughs helps us to understand more It is said on good authority that prairie-dogs will not 
the woods and dug down through two or three feet of Suan ed bes po) “eete) Blo er —_ (Continued on page 54) 
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Lynn, Mass. Charlie was gone three months and he didn’t sell 
Jan. 21, 1919. By G G L enough goods to pay the express on his samples, but, 
EAR Ted: . ys a realizing a cub salesman’s first trip is always his hardest, 

That notice from Professor Todd stating you Illustrated by Judy Collins I swallowed my tongue and sent him out again. 
had been taken off probation was the most wel- I couldn’t understand it. Charlie was no loafer, 
come bit of news I've had in a long time, and and I felt sure he was working hard each day, but 
the enclosed check is my way of saying thank you. ; ) / he had no more success in persuading buyers to 

I knew if you once stopped fooling and got right down Wp stock “ The Heart of the Hide” line than old King 
to cases, that none of those old best sellers like J. C. or "J Canute had in bossing the sea around. If he had 


done fairly well I’d thought he was just green 
and would develop, but when he had been out six 
months and his sales record sheet was as white as 
a field of new snow, I decided too much was 
enough, and wired him to return to the factory, 
for Fair Bros. were getting more sold in that 
territory every day and I simply had to have dis- 


/ J 
[uncom DELISER Guavrey, | tribution there. 


When Charlie arrived in Lynn I was going to 


Virgil could hold you for downs, and as for Quadratic 
Equations your instructor writes me that if you'll take 
them* seriously you can make ’em eat out of your hand. 

Now you're again on speaking terms with your lessons, 
you can keep their friendship by visiting with them a 
couple of hours a day, and when they once learn you mean 
business they'll follow you around like a hungry cat fol- 
lows the milk man. 

There’s nothing succeeds like success, whether it’s get- 
ting respectable marks in your studies, or selling shoes, fire him, for I never believe in putting a man back 
and if you don’t believe it ask Charlie Dean. in the office who has been on the road. He's too 

Probably you've always thought of Charlie as WAL, a ne liable to be down on the house, and afflict’ all the 
my star salesman, and you're right; but it wasn’t B % other clerks with the same poison; but Charlie 
many years ago Charlie couldn’t have sold five- pleaded so hard to stay, I finally gave him back 
dollar gold pieces for a quarter, even if he gave his old job, and as he showed no signs of being a 
a patent corn cutter away with each as a trouble maker I paid him no further attention. 
premium. The next spring, I had a hunch that women’s 

Charlie came to work for me right out of high fall styles would run heavy on calfskin, so I 
school, and as he was always willing to do a loaded up with a hundred thousand pairs of heavy 
little more than his share around the office, I de- weight cat soles and patted myself on the back 
cided to give him a try on the road, where he’d that I had put one over on the trade 
have a chance to make real money. So when a A few weeks later the buvers made so loud a 
younger salesman left me one New Year’s, I put noise about Vici Kid a deaf mute could have 
Charlie through a course of sprouts in tke factory heard *em. 
to be sure he knew how the “ Heart of the Hide” There I was caught flatfooted with a hundred 
line was made, gave him a couple of trunks full thousand pairs of.soles stored in the basement 
of new samples and shipped him out to the mid- \ and the market on them dropping every day so 
dle west. Charlie couldn’t have sold five-dollar yold pieces for a quarter! (Continued on page 55) 
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T was spring in the big 

woods and an army of 
hemlock logs released from 
winter bivouac on the ice of 
Spruce River was starting 
the voyage of one hundred 
miles to Spruce Falls, under 
convoy of the river-drivers. 
The drive was on. 

Lemmy James, clad in 
the regalia of a full-fledged 
river-rat even to the leather 
pouch hung close up about 
his neck, containing 
matches, guarded 
against wetting if he 
fell in the water, 
tackled his first day’s 
job as peavey-man. 

“Gee, whiz!” ex- 
claimed Lemmy, at 
the end of his first 
hour’s work on the edge of 
the jam, where he labored 
shoulder to shoulder with 
Big Steve. “Gee, whiz! It 
seems to me all a log-drive 


amounts to is a lot of Chas: 
jams.” Trait 
“Ye got it right, boy,” 2:8 


replied Steve, his absurd 
dimple deepening in his left 
cheek as he grinned. “Ye got ter drive ‘em hard, all 
right, ter keep ’em goin’. They jes natch’lly like to 
linger.” 

At every sand-bar and curve, shallows and point and 
narrows the logs piled up as if loath to leave their 
forest home, jamming into intricate masses that some- 
times held the whole drive up for days. 

As the spring thaws changed the ice-bound stream to 
a live freshet, so it transformed the logging timber- 
jacks of Camp Gurley to active river-drivers, hilarious 
and eager for action. These river rats could get up at 
four o’clock in the morning and work all day, wet to 
the waist sometimes, in icy water, and return to camp at 
sundown, singing and yodeling and playing rough jokes 
on each other. They ate six meals a day, three at camp, 
which was shifted from place to place as the drive moved 
down; three “snacks” carried to them, where they la- 
bored, in knapsacks, by French Louie, the cook and his 
cookee. This was one reason Lemmy liked being a 
river-driver—or six of the reasons, rather. 

The first stage of the drive was a forty mile run to 
Punifer and it was the best part of it, the men de- 
clared because at Punifer they drew their “time ” and 
took a night off for excitement. Theoretically their 
“time” was not to be cashed until they reached Spruce 
Falls, the end of the run, and the money was supposed 
to be used in paying up accumulated winter’s bills. Ac- 
tually a large portion of the time-slips were cashed in 
the stores of Punifer. After that the town was “ busted 
wide open” as Big Steve put it. 


ATE afternoon of a warm April day, the Gurley 

gang swooped into the little town of Punifer, a 
company of lusty, hardy, healthy men, craving excite- 
ment after months of hard labor, far from civilization. 
They were well-fed, these men but they craved sweets, 
candy and gum, sodas and cake, peanuts and pop-corn 
and fresh tobacco. Merchants nailed down their furni- 
ture, oiled their cash-registers, also their guns, removed 
all breakables from sight, hired extra clerks and were 
ready for the invasion when the word went round that 
the drive was coming in. 

Lemmy James was’ among the more boisterous of the 
crew who trooped into the little Company office at the 
mill and asked for their “time.” Lemmy wanted the 
satisfaction of clinking some silver in his pockets. It 
felt good. 

Up the long hill that led from the mill to the Com- 
pany store Lemmy started, with others of the gang, 
“whoopeeing” out their joy of life and liberty, talking 
and singing rough songs of the woods and the river. 

On the way up the hill the men noted that the town 
was gay with flags and bunting. The main street was 
decorated from end to end with streamers and banners. 

“Must be a holiday—what day is this?” asked Big 
Steve. “Superintendent’s birthday or somethin’? ” 

“No, my beeg drole,’ laughed French Louie, “ for 
there is no flag on de top of de Companee store.” 


“My frien’ Lemmy, dees boy here have 
knock heem out.” 





T was true. The big general store run by the Spruce 
Falls Paper Company, for whom Lemmy and _ the 

others were employed, was entirely undecorated with the 
patriotic colors that flew elsewhere. 

“TIT guess Gus Papsky was too busy to decorate,” re- 
marked Big Steve. “Understand he’s been up to the 
woods, four or five times, this winter, organizing a lodge 
of some kind.” 

Gus Papsky was the manager of the Company Store. 
He occupied something of the same position as the fac- 
tor of a big fur company at an outpost in the far north. 
Fat and pasty-faced, he was a sort of boss of the town. 
He ruled the odd mixture of Poles and Swedes and 
Finns and other foreigners who had made Punifer their 
home. 

Lemmy, French Louie, Big Steve and two young 
rivermen who had attached themselves to the party, 
dribbled into the store, crunching the soft wood floor 
with their steel calks, blinking in the glare of the kero- 
sene lights, just illuminated at dusk, and loudly de- 
manded cash for their “time” and candy and peanuts 
for their cash. 

Seated about the sheet-iron stove which was unlighted 
but offered a target for matches and ashes and was, 
thereby, a center of attraction, were a dozen men, their 
faces universally broad and pasty, their speech guttural 
and harsh. For the most part they talked in a foreign 
tongue. 

The back room of the store was the unofficial head- 
quarters for the new and mysterious lodge that Gus was 
organizing. 


HERE seemed something ominous about the atmo- 

sphere of the place, to Lemmy. It was his first 
visit here. Years ago he used to throw the Russian pa- 
per from the city in the front door of a few little shops 
down at Spruce Falls but he did not go inside. He had 
a strange uneasiness about these people. And now, he 
did not like the curious, bold, shifting glances of the 
circle about the stove. One of them wore a tiny red 
square pinned to his coat lapel. 

But now, Lemmy was a man grown and he walked 
up to the counter with his mates and called for eatables. 
He cashed his time-slip and, because he was a green- 
horn, ordered candy and peanuts for the gang. 

Gus Papsky served them, sullenly, without offering 
gossip, without even a greeting or questions of the drive. 
His other customers with guttural remarks to each other 
slowly dribbled out of the store, to the rear room. 
Through the open door they fixed excited, accusing, 
speculative glances on the spendthrifts in the store. 

Lemmy’s uneasiness grew. For one thing he was 
anxious to get out and investigate the attractions prom- 
ised by a moving-picture theatre whose sign he had noted 
up the street. He knew he ought to feel hilarious and 
make a lot of noise but, just now, he was depressed and 
silent. 

French Louie was singing a Canadian woodsman’s song, 
yodeling the chorus. Jim Gardner, another riverman, 
was trying to do a jig and he succeeded admirably in 
tearing up considerable wood from the floor with his 
calks. Big Steve pounded time on the counter with his 
fist. 
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By Clay Perry 
Illustrated by Charles Towne 


Suddenly Lemmy 
saw French Louie 
crane his neck to look 
at a newspaper lying 
on the shelf back of 
the counter. 


“Les’ have wan 
look at heem,” he said 
to Gus. 

US passed the 


paper over, his 
face lighting with the 
first show of enthusi- 
asm he had exhibited 
since the rivermen 
entered. He almost 
smiled. Louie took 
the paper and spread 
it out on the counter, 
before them. A flar- 
ing line of red ink 
ran clear across the 
top. Underneath it 
were the queer char- 
acters that told the 
name of the sheet. 
French Louis threw 
the paper on the floor 
and stamped on it. 
“Ah, bah! C'est 
la Russe!” he spat 








out. “It’s Russian!” 

Lemmy recognized the paper as a copy of that same 
sheet he had peddled down at Spruce Falls. He picked it 
up, scenting excitement in Louie’s manner and wondering 
what the fiery cook saw to agitate him so. 

“’Smatter Louie?” he inquired. “Don’t you like the 
news?” 

“ Ah, sac’ du nom!” spluttered Louie, his face twisted 
into a scowl of disgust. “Me, I want wan papier w’at ces 
American. Dat papier, dere eet ees call de Internationale. 
You know w’at dat mean? Dat mean to vamoose de gov- 
‘ments, hall de gov’ments.” 

Big Steve broke into the altercation. “ Hey, Russky!” 
he shouted. “ Ain’t you got no reg’lar newspaper round 
here? We wanta read the news about the holiday. Whassa 
flags out for? Celebrating the drive? Does your Roosh- 
ian sheet tell about it?” 

Gus shook his head, sullenly. “I don’t read other paper 
than this,” he said. “I buy it only. Oder papers, all lies. 
No good.” 

Lemmy was scrutinizing the paper. He had studied out 
a few of those queer characters when he had sold newspa- 
pers. He was trying to make out the meaning of the line 
in red print. 

“ W’ats dat say, on top de papier?” asked Louie. “ You 
mak’ eet out?” 

Lemmy had his tongue in the corner of his mouth and 
could not answer. 

“Down with ” He had made out two words. The 
third stuck him. It was too long. He looked about and 
caught sight of one of the young river-drivers who had 
come in the store with him. His name was Kolatsky. He 
was a Pole. 

“ Here,” he called to Kolatsky, “ you read this.” 

Kolatsky sidled over, bashfully, and took a glance at the 
red line. 

“ Down—with—Patriots,” he read slowly. 
day!” 

“What's that mean?” demanded Big Steve. 





“This is the 


A calendar on the wall showed 
Patriot’s 


EMMY gave a gasp. 
the date. It was the nineteenth of April. 
Day! 

That was not the date on the newspaper, however; it 
was dated according to the new revolutionary calendar of 
soviet Russia! 

The reason for the flags was plain, now. Punifer was 
celebrating Patriot’s Day. Likewise, the reason for Gus 
Papsky’s sullenness, the meaning glances of the crew in the 
back room—the lack of flags on the Company store! 

“C’mon Russky!” Big Steve was calling for service, 
after exhausting his supply of candy and peanuts. “Give 
us some soda, you big chunk of sour dough!” 

Steve’s epithets were well intended. 
roughly jovial, that was all. 

Gus Papsky, his bull neck an angry red, complied with 
the order quickly enough but in doing so he spilled half a 
glass of pop up Big Steve’s sleeve. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Kelly brusquely, annoyed by 
of his friend, the tramp sailor. 

“T was admiring the skintillations of that 
remarkable jew on your digit,” answered the bummer 


at? demanded Johnnie 
the scrutiny 
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Bill longingly. 

“Oh, the ring, hey? 
week that’s took by 
genywine charmeuse. * 

The hobo scratched his head. 

“A real charmeuse?” he demanded eagerly, “ you ain't 
fakin’? ” 

“A charmeuse of der first water,” 
him. ‘Some folks say it shines up like a sure-nuff Svelt 
charmeuse; but I can’t swear to that.” 

“Danged if it don’t sparkle like a Svelt,” agreed the 
tramp with the enthusiasm 
of a connoisseur. “ Let me 
hold it in my hand. I never 
had a real charmeuse in my 


You're the second feller inside of a 


been that ring. That stone is a 


Johnnie assured 


hand before.” 
“ Takin’ it off means bad 

luck,” objected Johnnie. 
“its a lucky 


sav?” 


stone, you 
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OHNNIE lolled back once more 
against the armful of hay that he 

had brought from a stack in the 

nearby field to make the trunk of 
the shady tree softer. Far across the field he 
could just make out the figure of his chum, 
Jack Van Zarn, propped against an alder 
with the end of his fish-pole lying in the brook 
before him. Jack was either asleep or giving 
a good imitation. 

When the lime-juicer had invited Johnnie to the shade 
of the woods, Jack must surely have surmised that the 
hobo wanted to see his red-headed companion in private, 
for he declined Johnnie’s invitation to join them. 

“Go as far as you like, Bill,” said Johnnie lazily. 
feel like I could swally any kind o° lie to-day.” 

“You flatter me, Mr. Kelly. If I knowed how to tell 
good lies I'd sell °em to the magazines and I wouldn't have 
to haggle over five bones. Unfortunately, my intellect 
is too frail to wander far from truth’s thorny path.” 

“I’m listenin’,” encouraged Johnnie. “ Spiel away.” 

Bill looked around furtively among the trees and across 
the sunny field toward the blissful Jack to make sure 
that he and Johnnie were alone. 

“Did you ever wonder why me, a leathery old salt, is 
a gasping fish far from the smell 


“JT 


flopping around like 


of the sea way up here among Addie Rondack’s moun- 
tains? Addie, old girl, would hop on a chair and squeal 


if she knowed what’s hid in the hem of her skirts.” 

He spoke with an air of mystery; and Johnnie pricked 
up his ears. 

“It's the sea that throwed me up here, like a bit o’ 
drift wreck; and I longs to git back and fill my snoot 
with the pleasant whiff of salt air. I ain't told nobody, 
but I’m goin’ to let you in on this because you’ve been 
my best friend, Mr. Kelly. Raise your right hand. Now 
say after me, ‘I ain’t gonner tell nobody nothin’ what 
Bill tells me, or hopes to choke and he kin spill my 

blood.’ ” 


Johnnie repeated the sen- 


tence with his fingers 
crossed. If there was any- 
thing worth hearing, it was 
worth revealing to a good 


fellow like Jack Van Zarn. 

“Partners, then, till debt 
do us part,” proclaimed Bill 
John- 


fy" ey’ 


“T wore it when I caught i f funereally, grasping 
Snyder the spy,” declared LL yf Ww nie’s hand. “And to con- 
Johnnie proudly, “ and tinue, 
everv time I’ve took it off A copy of the cryptogram that fell out of the letter 
I ve tore me pants or spilled when Johnnie tore it open ) WAS the good ship 

Queen of Sheba that 


the beans.” 

“What wouldn't I give for, say, seven days of real 
luck!” said the lime-juicer soulfully. 

“TI wouldn't part with it for FOUR bones,” replied 
Johnnie significantly. “Jack Van Zarn has been tryin’ 
to get it from me for a week.” 

“T haven't five,” said the tramp regretfully. “ Fact is, 
I'm a boneless herring.” 

He sat for some time with his chin in one hand while 
he chewed the mitten-shaped leaf of a sassafras sapling. 


“And that shows the world is all wrong,” he went on 
sententiously. “Just take a look at me, Mr. Kelly. 
I'm a rich man.” 

“Huh?” exploded Johnnie sitting up suddenly. “ Roll 
over on your side, Bo, vou’ve got the nightmare.” 

“ By rights, I'm a rich man,” repeated the sailor. “ But 


it is my luck when I ‘git to the slop chest there ain't 


no rights. I git lefts.” 


sailed the fearsome ocean in the days when Kaiser Bill's 
sea-serpents was having their own way and Uncle Sam 
was just saying, “ Naughty, naughty!” I was on look- 
out in the weather chains when all on a sudden a big 
tin fish pokes its snout right under our forefoot and 
WHANG! I starts for heaven’s pearly gates by ex- 
press, no stop before the twenty-third fioor. Somebody 
must °a’ see the mistake-——any half-witted angel would 
‘a’ knowed I was billed wrong—and I come down pronto. 
Next thing I knowed I was scooped up and found myself 
straddlin’ a submarine. 

The roof was all deserted so I walks up to the skylight 
and knocks. No answer. I try again. No answer. 

I spots the perilouscope and I hollers down. Same 
I takes out a nickel and drops it in the slot and 
waits. In two jiffeys somebody opens the scuttle. 

He jabbered something at me. 


answer. 


ell of 
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“All right,” says I, “don’t care if I do. Duck and 
Pil folly.” 

He took me to the captain, who pumped me in first class 
English. 

“TI lived in America for ten years,” says he at the 
end, wiping away a crocodile tear. “I weep every time 
I send some of your dear countrymen to watery graves, 
I am only doing my duty. I am sure if the kind people 
of America knew it, they would sympathize with me in 
my hard position.” 

“Take me ashore with you, cap, near Water Street,” 
says I, “ and I'll interduce you so you kin explain it your- 
self. I got a hunch they’d appreciate it muchly.” 

“T fear I will not set foot in dear old New York till 
after the war,” says he. “But then I am going to move 
there for a permanent residence.” 

He gets up and shuts the door very quietly and beckons 
me close. 

“You seem like a pretty decent seafaring man,” 
he. 

“Strange sight on this tub, ain’t it?” 
guess it goes over his head. 

“T think I can trust you,” says he. 

“Now you’re spoiling the. compliment,” says I, “be- 
cause you know danged well you'd be crazy to trust one 
o’ your own kind, and I’m the only living thing left to 


savs 


says I, but I 


trust,” says I. 


E scowls so 
I knowed he 
hadn’t any sense 
of humor and I’d 
better go easy on 
the Percy-flag. 
“As I said be- 
fore,” he, 
“I don’t expect 
to set foot on 
America till after 
the war. Maybe 
I never © shall. 
Who knows? I 
may be sent to 
the bottom like 
many of my 
brave. brothers. 
But if TI live, 
there is some- 
thing T want that 
I could not do 
without — and I 
want some of that 


Says 


something — wait- 
ing for me _ in 
America.” 


He goes prying 
a board out under 
his bunk and 
brings out a 
heavy wooden 
box, with a_ lid 
and a_ padlock, 
and places it on 
the bunk. 








“Now,” says 
he, “I want you 
to swear.” 
I done it, but 
it didn’t satisfy 
him. 
age a: ag he 
growled. “T am 
giving you a 
chance for your 
life, and in ex- 
change you give 
me your solemn 
affy-davy to do 
with this box " 
what I direct 
without the ze 
slightest —varia- — | 
tion from orders. | 
If I ever reach ‘ 
the Fatherland j 
again, 1 shall im- “ Whang! I starts for heaven's 
mediately c¢om- pearly gates by express” 
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municate with our representatives in America, giving 
them your name, your present ship, and your description. 
With that our secret service could find you out no matter 
how you tried to throw them off the track. I tell you this 
so you will not be tempted to break faith with me. Will 
you promise? Or do you prefer to go up on deck and 
sit till we drop from under you? 


DIDN'T take long 
choosing, and the Ger- 
man congratulated me on 


my good sense. e 


ph \\ 


“Your ship has _ not 
sunk,” says he, “and she 
isn’t going to. I shall 
send you aboard and I 
must manage to get this 
box there, too. If I 
don’t tell you what’s in 
it, the temptation to 
open it is going to be too 
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much.” 

He opens the door again to make sure there aint no 
honest German sailor at the keyhole, then comes back and 
whispers into my ear. When I come to, he was 
fanning me with his cap. 

“Remember!” he growls, “if you play me false, you 
cannot escape my vengeance.” 

“Suffering moses!” I chokes, or words to that effect, 
“It’s a odoriferous piece o° business, I'll say. Howsom- 
ever, I ain’t bucking the whole o’ your sneaky secret 
service. But where do I get off?” 

“You'll be taken care of,” says he, “never fear. You 
can realize now that if my crew should see this box de- 
part with you, they might misjudge me; and if they 
should take it into their heads to open the box, you can 
imagine the consequences. They'd probably decide at 
once that I had gone out of my mind; for, surely, no 
sane officer of the Kaiser would——” 

“There ain’t nothing that smells to heaven that an 
officer of the Kaiser wouldn't do,” I interrupts cordially. 

“Enough,” says he coldly. Then he drops his head 
into his hands. “ How to get it to your ship without their 
suspecting!” 

“T have it!” he cried at length. “After I've had you 
taken out of this room, [ll order a time bomb sent in, and 
I'll pretend to put it into a canned-goods box; but Pll 
put this strong-box in instead. Then I'll order it hid in 
the boat that takes you to the Queen of Sheba. Once 
aboard, I'll have all your crew confined while the box is 
slipped aboard and hid in the starboard coal-bunker. My 
crew will believe we are planning a surprise for you folks. 

“Yare,’ says I, “that'll sure appeal to their fine sense 
o° humor.” 

“You can dig it out at your leisure,” 
my appreciation. 


says he, ignoring 


ELL, to shorten a long tale, as the cabin-boy re- 

marked when he tied a knot in the skirts of the mate’s 
nightshirt, what a awful temptation it was to break the lock 
and stick my snoot into that mysterious box! I couldn't 
hardly believe what that Heinie told me. I knowed he‘d 
sent many a good ship to Davy Jones and I knowed he 
hadn’t sent no gold and precious stones down with em 
if he could help it. Would he take his chances on 
getting a fat wad o’ that dough into a safe and sane 
country where it could be stowed away for some bright 
Did he figure on me being too scared 


me 


day coming? 

of the Kaiser’s minions to disobey his instructions? 
Then I remembered what would happen if I opened 
it and all he said was true, so I postponed the snoop, 


put the box back in the crate, and nailed it up. i 
the \\ 


One dark night when he was anchored in 
Hudson I swipes the dingey swinging at the boom 
and lands that crate in amongst the rocks near the 
railroad tracks off Mount 'Tom—Eighty-some Street 
—left it right out in plain sight to fool any nosey. 
Got back to the ship without being caught, 
too. Next day I gets my discharge, picks 
up that box; and having my pay, I ships it 
to myself here in Ticonderoga. 

My instructions turn it over to 
Snyder, the assistant superintendent of the 
Ti Graphite Works, because the German 
captain was a friend of his. I kept putting 


says 


it off, trying to screw up courage enough to 
open the box. The U. S. had got into the 
war, and that made me think I hadn’t 


oughter turn it over to anybody a German 
officer would pick. 

One night who should take me_ by 
collar but Snyder himself. 

“ Haven’t you something for me? 

I've got a turrible temper when I’m 
roused, Mr. Kelly, but I didn’t want no 
argument, so T told him yes. He induced 


the 


” 


says he. 
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me to go with him and carry it to his house and he give 
me two bones. That’s the last I see of the box. But after 
you, Mr. Kelly, scared some men away from blowing up 
the aqueduct that carries water to the Graphite mills, 
Snyder hunts me up again, gives me fi’ dollars and says 
I'll get five more if I'll take a sealed letter to the Swiss 


I can get someone else.” + consul in New York and not say nothing to nobody about 





Jack led Johnnie, the pair crawling on hands and knees, dragging the pick and shovel 


it. You know now why he didn’t want to mail it. The 
Swiss consul had charge of German affairs. Anyone in 
Ticonderoga communicating with the Swiss consul right 
after that failure of Germany’s agents would be under 
suspicion; and Snyder stood above suspicion. He knew 
enough not to use the mails and counted on mé being 
too scared to peep. He was right, too. 

Well, later you caught him red-handed, Mr. Kelly. He’s 
dead, and the war's over long ago; but I ain’t never had 
the carfare to get to the center of the universe. Tell you 
what Ill do, Mr. Kelly. You’re going to New York some- 
time. Ill swop this letter for that charmeuse ring. 


OHNNIE looked down at his lucky ring. 
“Let me see the paper,” he demanded. 

“It’s all sealed up with fierce looking wax.” 

“Fat lot I care, let’s see it.” 

“Youll give it back if you don’t take my terms?” 

* Sure.” 

It was an impressive looking document. Without an 
instant’s hesitation, Johnnie tore it open. Out dropped a 
queer looking manuscript. 

The tramp put his head over Johnnie’s shoulder. 

“Guess that’s German writing,” said he. 

“Sure it is!” sneered Johnnie. “ Anybody kin see that. 
I'll swop my charmeuse ring for dis and take me chances. 
Here, Only, so’s not to lose the luck, you put the end 
o your finger against mine and we'll slide the ring right 
along. Then it won’t never be off somebody and the -luck 
can’t drop out.” 

The ceremony was performed with solemnity and a 
mumbling of incantations. 

“Don’t never take it off,” warned Johnnie, “or some- 
thin’ fierce is sure to happen.” 

“You're a brick, sir,” cried tie tramp enthusiastically. 
“Tm going to take a side-door Pullman for Albany this 
afternoon, so I must be leaving you. Ill need luck. I’m 
tired o’ manual labor, and I see an ad in a Albany paper 
that just suits me—one o° them jobs you kin set down 
to all day and hold converse with customers. Well, so 
long, Mr. Kelly. Much obliged.” 
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“ What’s the job?” called Johnnie as the tramp vaulted 
lightly over the fence. 

“ Manicure,” answered the hobo; and with a friendly 
wave of the hand he started toward town. 

For some time Johnnie sat studying the queer manu- 
script. At length tucking it into his pocket he went over 
to the brook and tickled Jack Van Zarn with a spear of 
timothy until Jack gave 
up the idea that it was 
a fly and actually opened 
his eyes. 

The odd piece of writ- 
ing interested him at 
once, and he listened to 
Johnnie’s tale with big 
ears, neither of them 
worrying over the danger 
to Johnnie’s blood which, 
according to Bill the 
tramp, was to be_ the 
penalty of revealing the 
secret. 

“Give me time to work it out, Johnnie,” said Jack. 
“Tl run over to-night with it after supper, unless it’s a 
good deal harder than I suspect.” 

And at dusk, after chores were done, when Jack put 
in an appearance at Sookie Spreggss farm, he was bub- 
bling with excitement. 

“Smouch a pick and shovel and a cold chisel and a 
hammer and sneak them out to the flivver. I’ve left it 
down on the road opposite the graveyard.” 

Heart beating rapidly, Johnnie reached the car; and 
without a word, Jack started pell-meil toward the town 
of Ticonderoga. 

“What’s the paper say?” asked Johnnie, seeing that 
his companion was not inclined to be communicative. 

“ Keep a stiff upper lip and do just as I say,” warned 
Jack. “Then if we’re caught, there’s one of us knows 
nothing.” 


” 


HOUGH Johnnie's opinion of Jack’s sagacity had 
always been high, it rose rapidly at these words of 
wisdom; and he asked no more questions. 

The automobile was driven through the town and out 
along Ti Creek toward Lake George. They left the car 
near an old barn; and carrying the pick and shovel as 
unostentatiously as possible, they proceeded on foot. It 
after eleven o'clock and the outskirts of the town 
were deserted. Everybody around was in bed. Yet Jack 
took extraordinary precautions. And naturally, if any- 
one had set eyes on them, their queer antics, designed to 
mislead, would have at once aroused suspicion. But, 
fortunately, no snooping adults were abroad. 

Into the back yard of the Snyder residence Jack led 
Johnnie, the pair crawling on hands and knees, dragging 
the pick and shovel after them, the hammer in Johnnie’s 
belt, the chisel in his pocket. Since the death of Snyder, 
alias Schneider, the tool of Kaiserdom, the house had 
remained empty. Mrs. Snyder had gone to parts unknown. 

Jack drew up in the shadow of an oleander bush—it 
was a bright star-lit night—and drew out a tape-measure. 

“Hold the end of this against the south-west corner 
post of the fence,” he whispered. 

They measured off along the fence twelve feet north 
and twelve feet east; and where from these two points 
two lines met at right angles in the yard, Jack put a stone. 
* Under that stone is the strong-box,’ he declared im- 
pressively, “unless I’ve misunderstood that cryptogram 
entirely.” 

Johnnie seized the pick and started to 


was 


work. Turn and turn about the boys swung 
pick and shovel. In half an hour the pick 
struck something that was unmistakably 
wood, It sent a chill up Johnnie's spine. 


“ Jumpin’ mackerel!” he choked, “ honest 
to goodness, there is somethin’ there!’ 

They scooped around and brought to view 
in the faint light of the stars a wooden box. 
They carried this into the Snyder wood- 
shed; and here where no ray could escape 
Jack for the first time flashed his pocket 
light on the find. 

“It's true!” he breathed in And 
overcome with fatigue and excitement they 
sat down to rest and to tremble with the 
nervous shake that any normal boy would 
experience under such circumstances. 

“That paper was in German, wasn’t it? 


awe. 


” 


ventured Johnnie. 

“German, nothing!” said Jack. “ That 
was a cryptogram—a_ puzzle writing—a 
code that no one was supposed to be able 
to decipher.” 

“And you 
incredulous. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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CHAPTER 
WINDMILL 


NDREW’'S mind, while he was struggling in the 
water, seemed to his after memory to have been 
like a door swinging open and shut, with, by 
turns, intervals of light and of knowledge of what 
was going on about him, then darkness and complete 
oblivion. He knew himself to be trying to swim, but in 
a stunned, ineffectual way, as though he had almost for- 


gotten how; a moment later he was sinking helplessly, 
in the dark, with the water pulsing and gurgling in his 
ears. 


the light and sunshine again, with 
to his own, a dark face that was 


Then he was out in 
a face rising up close 
laughing even then, while a voice said: 

“ Courage, monsieur! He is not to have the satisfaction 
of drowning you, after all.” 

Jean Lebeau’s arm—it felt like a bar of iron, so strong 
and firm did it seem—was around him and they were 
treading water together, with the waves slapping their 
faces and a blinding glare of sunlight in Andrew’s eyes. 

“Bring the boat,” Lebeau was shouting to someone 
above them, whom he called an unflattering French name 
that accorded ill with Job Herron’s pompous dignity, 
“bring the boat unless it is your desire to be rid of 
us both. Bestir your great self.” 

Andrew closed his eyes, too weak and weary 
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had run so excitedly three days before in pursuit of the 
smugglers. He was lifted over the threshold of the door 
into the windmill and laid down upon a pile of empty 
sacks. Jean Lebeau bent over him, anxiously examining 
the extent of his injuries. 

“The sun has already dried his clothes,” he announced, 
“and he is not much hurt, although there is a lump like 
an egg on the back of his head where your stone hit 
He will be quite himself again in an hour or two 
and able to go back to his comrades, Faith, but he will 
have a tale to tell them, how a proper citizen of Two 
Heroes Islands undertook to commit murder in the broad 
light of day.” 

“Cease your impudence, Lebeau, your talk is past a 
joke,” snarled Herron, “ Yes, the boy will be right enough 
and we have work to do. Come on.” 

They went out together and closed the door, leaving 
Andrew lying stretched out in the middle of the great 
empty floor. He was able to observe that all the goods 
they had seen before, had now been removed, leaving 
behind only a faint odor of stale alchohol and the more 
distinct smell of wool and leather. Jean Lebeau had made 


him. 
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him a fairly comfortable bed upon the boards, with a 
sack rolled up under his head for a pillow, so that he 
lay there almost at his ease, feeling the pain diminish and 
his strength come slowly back. He could see the big gray 
cat sitting on a beam, glaring steadily with hostile green 
eyes. He lay very quiet for a long time. 


GENTLE sound at the back door through which he 
had come in, caught his wandering attention. Jean 
Iebeau had left it a little ajar, but now someone, oh, so 
gently and stealthily, was closing it. Andrew was to re- 
member long the face that he saw for a second, looking 
in, the background of gold and green of the forest outside, 
and that black lowering countenance peering at him. 
When he had first seen Job Herron his fancy had been 
that he looked like a survival of the old Puritans—but with 
such a difference! No Puritan had such furtive eyes as 
he saw now, no such thin cruel mouth, or that look of 
hatred, greed and, in a strange way, fear. The door 
closed; Andrew heard the latch click and then the shooting 
of a bolt. It was odd that Job Herron should have taken 
so much trouble to lock him in: when he was ready to 
go he would have to try one of the windows. ; 
He sat up after a time and found that, although his 
head still throbbed, he was no longer dizzy. He walked 
across the floor and back again, his steps somewhat un- 
steady at first but gradually growing firmer. In a short 
while he would feel as good as ever. His only 
companion, the gray cat, seemed to view his grow- 





to pay much more attention, or to care whether 
he sank or not. After what seemed a very long 
time he heard, dully, the creak of a tiller and 
the sound of the bow of a boat cutting the water, 
while the cool shadow of a sail cut off the blind- 
ing light. Lebeau was urging him to make an 
effort to climb over the gunwale: he did attempt 
it but slipped back and lost consciousness entirely. : 

When he opened his eyes again he was lying 
in the bottom of a boat, while above him, Lebeau 
at the tiller and Herron, leaning against the rail, 
were disputing angrily. 

“TI was hired to sail your boats and to see that 
the cargoes came safe,” the Frenchman was say- 
ing. “You have paid me well to break the law, 
but to stand by and see murder done—that has 
no price!” 

“I did not mean murder,” growled the other, 
“how was I to know that he was standing so near 
You risked a great deal to jump over 
but what we are to do with him 
I only wanted to teach him 


the edge? 
and 
now 


him, 
I do not know. 
a lesson.” 

* A lesson that has nearly made it so that he 
need never learn another!” Lebeau. “ Still, 
I think a living boy is easier to dispose of than a 


save 


said 


dead one.” 
He let out the 
boat's course. 
“Where are you going?” Herron asked. Pro- 
vokingly, and probably with intention Lebeau did 
“Where are you heading for?” Herron 


sheet a little and shifted the 


not reply. 
was forced to ask again. 

“When we are ashore,” the younger 
plied shortly, “you are the master and I am the 
man, but on a boat it is different. Could you sail 
this craft even on such a familiar little voyage as 
from here past Dunder Rock up into Canada with- 
out capsizing her? No. Then it is I who must 
take charge and it is I who will lay the course.” 


man re- 


ERRON made no answer other than an in- 

articulate growl. They sailed on in silence 
for a time while Andrew lapsed into something 
that was more like sleep than unconsciousness, 
for he was aware, through his stupor, of voices 
now and again and of the constant gurgle and 
rush of the water against the side of the boat so 
close to his ear. There was a dull thumping pain 
in his head that grew and grew, confusing his 
ideas when he tried to rouse himself and giving 
him strange bewildered dreams when he dropped 
to sleep again. He did not know how long after- 
ward it was that he felt himself being lifted out 
of the boat. 

“ Easy there,” directed Lebeau, “ you are rough- 
handed enough to bruise an ox.” 

He himself took Andrew deftly under the arms 
and swung him over the side. “Can you stand?” 
he asked, and the boy tried manfully to do so, 
but the effort made him so sick and dizzy that 








ing energy with disapproval and suspicion. She 
spat at him, arched her back and swelled her tail 
and finally, spurning his society altogether, ran up 
the long ladder that stood in the middle of the 
room and squeezed through the partly-open trap 
door at the top. Andrew, with more and more 
confidence in his strength, went over to try the 
big door. It was immovable. 

“Well,” he said to himself, “there 
windows.” 

When they had achieved entrance to the wind- 
mill before, Christopher had pried loose a rotted 
bar from the window by the door. Even since 
their visit three days ago this had been made 
fast again, however, with strips of new lumber, 
while the white wood barring some of the other 
openings showed where the smugglers had replaced 
several fastenings that time had weakened. He 
tried one window and then another, but the bars 
were firm and the spaces between too narrow for 
him to squeeze through. It was plain that Job 
Herron had closed up his only possible way of 
escape. He shook the little door, beat upon it and 
shouted. There was no answer except the wind 
in the trees and the water washing on the shore. 


are the 


HEN he remembered by what route the cat 

had fled from him and seemed to recollect 
too, from his former view of the windmill, that 
the little loopholed windows, high up in the sides 
of the building, had been left unbarred. He stood 
at the foot of the ladder and looked up. Yes, 
he could see the light above, could even see some 
red-breasted barn swallows, flitting and darting 
about as though the way in and out was quite un- 
obstructed. He shook the ladder and tested the 
first step warily. It was old and ‘shaky but per- 
haps it would hold him. Very slowly and care- 
fully he mounted from one rung to another. He 
had climbed perhaps to the ninth or tenth before 
it gave way with a crash and flung him heavily 
to the floor. 

He sat up, somewhat dazed, his head ringing 
again as he surveyed the ruins about him. 

“Gone to bits, iike the one-hoss shay,” he com- 
mented ruefully on seeing the shattered remains 
of the ladder. It was indeed so ancient and rotten 
that it had been broken to pieces by its own fall 
and lay a mere heap of chips and crumbled wood 
all about him. Its upper end must have been what 
held open the trap door, for this, with the smashing 
of the ladder, had jarred shut. Andrew sat very 
still, wondering what he should do. 

He tried many things. With some loose pieces 
of board he hammered at the locks of the doors 
and pried at the strips across the windows. But 
the locks and the wooden bars were new and the 
material in his hands was old, so that his imple- 
ments fell to pieces in his hands without bringing 
him nearer to freedom. He shouted—to no pur- 








he was forced to give it up. He felt himself 
carried up the cool green path down which he 


“Someone wants mighty bad to get in out of the wet.” 


pose, he raged with equally small effect. At last 
he grew very tired and lay down to rest on the 
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“ Don’t you see something like the green dory beached beyond that biggest tree?” 


“T want to know how you found me,” he concluded, 
“but first, where did you get that rope?” 


pile of sacks. If he was to stay there long he might as 
well wait patiently for something to happen. It could not 
be that he was doomed to remain in the windmill forever. 


S the day passed into evening, however, he began to 

wonder a little whether release would ever come. No 
one knew of his being a prisoner there except Job Herron, 
and upon him the responsibility would rest very lightly. 
Andrew’s comrades at the camp would, of course, begin 
to wonder by now where he was, but how could they 
guess, having left him by the river, that he was, shut up 
in the windmill miles away. It became duskier and duskier 
in the big, dim room; he was very weary; at last he fell 
asleep. He awoke once to find that night had come com- 
pletely, and that the place was so dark he could see noth- 
ing. Indeed he scarcely realized where he was as he 
turned over, wondering vaguely at the unwonted hardness 
and chilliness of his bed, and slept again. 

Later he opened his eyes once more, to achieve more 
complete understanding, for he saw the moonlight drop- 
ping in long bars across the floor and realized that it 
must be very late since now the moon did not rise until 
midnight. He had been dreaming of escape and the fact 
of awakening to imprisonment again filled him with a 
strange, despairing rage. He went to the window and 
peered out, he could see the forest, mysterious in its vivid 
black and white of moonlight and darkness, he could hear 
the myriad whisperings and stirrings of its busy night 
life. Anger seized him again, he shook at the bars and 
kicked them, he shouted and beat upon the door. But 
it was of no use, the only result achieved was the sudden 
quiet outside, for the bats and birds and \yood anima!s 
that had been moving so stealthily, now seemed to be hold- 
ing their breath in terror at the tumult within. Rather 
shamefacedly he stumbled back to his couch and presently 
was dreaming again. 

The third time he opened his eyes it was beginning to 
be morning. A noise above had roused him, a dull thud 
and the creaking passage of footsteps across the floor 
overhead. With a groan of rusty hinges the trap door 
lifted, showing a blot of gray light from the less dark 
room above. Someone whispered: 

* Andrew, is it you? Are you safe?” 


It was Christopher’s voice! 

Sleep fell from Andrew completely, so that he sat up 
on the instant, broad awake and with all his senses alert. 

“T’m all right but don’t, don’t try to come down,” he 
cried. ‘ Whatever you do, don’t drop through that hole. 
If you do, you can never climb out again.” 

He ran to the spot below the trap and, looking up, could 
see the dark round of Christopher’s head against the light. 

“They locked me in,” he explained quickly, “there is 
no possible way to get out down here. Don’t come down.” 

“All right,” assented Christopher, then was silent ap- 
parently thinking deeply. “I know a way,” he added at 
last. “I may be gone some time but I will be back.” 

His creaking footsteps crossed the floor again, there was 
a pause, then a prodigious rustling as though the big tree 
beside the windmill was being swept by a gale. It was 
not hard to guess that Christopher had been using it as 
a ladder to get to and from the upper window Andrew 
went back to his bed, but this time with no idea of sleep- 
ing. He sat there, wide-eyed, smiling to himself in the 
dark, for now his friends had found him and certain 
help was near 


CHAPTER XII. 
Tue Sprit or Petowsowk. 

OR more than half an hour Andrew sat waiting, before 

he heard footsteps again and the opening of the trap 
door. Then a length of rope appeared in the opening, 
uncoiling slowly and dropping lower and lower until it 
reached the floor. After it had hung swaying for a 
moment, a form like that of a gigantic spider began to 
climb down it, swinging around and about in the gray 
dusk. Christopher had not comé alone the second time, 
for no sooner had his feet touched the floor than a second 
figure came through the trap and a second spider, less 
long as to arms and legs and also less nimble, came 
scrambling down. It was surely a good and a heartening 
sight to Andrew to see the faces of his friends again. 

They squatted in a row on the floor in the dim light, 
like a row of owls, while Andrew, in the intervals of de- 
vouring the sandwiches they had brought, told them of his 
visitor at the camp, of his going to Caleb Bucksall’s, of 
his walking on the edge of the cliff and all that had 
followed. 


“Simple enough,” returned Christopher easily; “ the 
smugglers had one of their boats moored down at the 
end of this path, there was only one man aboard and he 
was dead asleep. I had to be pretty quiet, that was all. 
The only hard thing was to tie it to the beam up there, it 
was new and stiff and wet besides. Howard tried to help 
me but he ties knots like an old maid.” 

“But how in the world,” Andrew persisted, “did you 
think of my being here? It is the last place in the world 
where I would expect to find myself.” 

“We met that queer Mrs. Durfee when we were coming 
back and we guessed right away that she had been with 
you and that, when we didn’t find you, the whole thing 
had something to do with Job Herron. So we came to 
look for you on his part of the island and we have been 
searching all night. We finally thought we heard shouting 
and pounding inside the windmill, but we weren’t very 
near and we took a long time thinking up a way to get 
in. I was surely glad when I heard your voice!” 


NDREW and Christopher talked very busily of their 
night’s adventure, but Howard sat quiet and a little 
apart. 

“He is thinking up something deep again, ” commented 
Christopher. ‘“ Now tell us what you have conjured up 
this time.” 

“TI was just thinking,” Howard answered, “that unless 
something happens, we three are in a bad way.” 

“Why?” demanded Andrew, “we are together again, 
we can get out, there will probably be no one to stop us 
when we want to go home.” 

“Yes,” Howard assented; “it is not that. It is Job 
Herron I am thinking of; that woman was right, he is 
going to keep on trying to do us harm. He is a crafty 
man, but he has a raging bad temper, too, and that makes 
him lose his head and do things even worse than those he 
had planned. There is what he did to me,” he laid a 
finger on the red mark that still showed across his cheek, 
“that was when he was bothered and impatient and 
irritated because we were interfering with his plans. And 

(Continued on page 40) 
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There she stood, puffing and puffing, part on the bridge, part back in the dark 


CHAPTER XXVI 

WALTER HARRIS, SCOUT 
LL of a sudden, somebody was standing near me on the 
platform and clutching my arm. It was Pee-wee. 

“ Look out you don’t fall, Kid,” I told him. 

“T didn’t tell any of them,” he whispered. “ Listen, I’ve 
got an idea. I was—all the while I was trying to use my 
brains. But anyhow, I don’t know just how we can do it, 
but you can find a way, so then really itll be your idea. 


Shh—I want the fellows to think it’s your idea; see? 
Shh! Why can’t we use the movie apparatus, someway ; 
why can’t we? And flash it to them.” 


“You said it!” I fairly yelled. 

“Shh—h,” he whispered; “I 
listen, it’s Because I 
how——” 

Oh, boy, I just grabbed that kid around the neck, till I 
could feel his curly head right tight close to me. 

“What should I ‘ shh* about?” I shouted. “ You little 
brick! What are you whispering about! Pee-wee’s hit it!” 
I just fairly shouted. “ We're all right. Get in the car,” 
I yelled at him, and I gave him a push. “ Telling your 
patrol leader to shut up, are you?” 

Then I called him back again, I just couldn’t help it, 
and I grabbed him around the neck and I just held him 


voted for 
don't 


always you; 


your idea, see? know just 


that way. 

“You bully, tip-top little scout,” I said; “you 
little Silver Fox! You—you’ve saved all of us.” 

“ And we can always stick together, hey?” he said. 
oh, sure,” I told him; “ you bet!” 
All the rest of 


you 


“ Sure, 

Gee whiz, all we needed was the idea. 
the ideas came to us quick enough. 

“There’s oil in the movie lamp,” Wig yelled. 

“ Break one of the windows,” I said; “ quick.’ 

“What for?” 

“ Never mind what for. Get a piece of glass,” I hollered. 
“ Pick out two long sticks—hurry up.” 

It didn’t take us long to decide just how we'd do. 

“Two long ones,” I said; “don’t be listening for 
trains.” 

Crash went a 
Pee-wee velled. 

“ All right, blacken it with the movie lamp,” I told 


window. “ I’ve got a good piece, 


him. 

“Oh, boy, we were some busy crew. The 
that had been nailed up under the car in Brewster's 
Centre was in long strips, and we hauled a 
couple of the longest ones out double quick. 
It wasn’t exactly my idea, what we did; it 
was all of our ideas, I guess. We planned it 
out while we were hustling. 

One of those long strips we 


wood 


stuck out of the window and 
then held it up outside. One 
end of it was inside the car, 


resting on the seat, and the 
other end pointed up as straight 
as we could hold it outside. It 
reached up past the roof. Two 
of us held it that way, while two 
others did the same thing with 
another one through the window 
just opposite. So you see those 
two long strips stuck up, one 
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on either side of the roof. They didn’t stand up straight 
on account of sticking down through the windows, but 
they slanted away from each other up above. It took 
four of us to hold them that way. 

While we were doing that, Pee-wee had the little movie 
lamp turned up so it smoked and he held the piece of 
glass over it until it was all black with soot. Pee-wee was 
all black with soot, too. A scout is thorough. In two 
minutes more, I guess, he would have been disguised as a 
negro. 

“Turn it down,” I said; “that’s enough. Are you 
game to climb up on the car? Get the sheet and the rope, 
quick.” 

EKE-WEE was game for anything. You never saw 

him back down, did you? Not even—but never mind. 
That’s a thing of the past. In five seconds that little 
monkey was up on top of the car with the screen cloth 
and the rope that we always used to hang it-from. I 
called up out of the window for him to look out. 

“TIT don’t see any trains,’ he shouted down. 

“T mean look out for yourself,” I said. “Tie the rope 
across from one stick to the other as high as you can 
reach,” Wig shouted; “and be careful when you stand 
up.” . 

“That’s nothing,” Pee-wee shouted. 

In less than half a minute the sticks stood up all right 
without being held, and we knew that they were tied to- 
gether and bent enough toward each other, so that they 
would stand up good and solid. Then we told him to sit 
down, because we didn’t want him standing and reaching 
up to fix the sheet. 

“TI go up,” I said. 

When TI got up on the roof, Pee-wee and I hooked the 
sheet to the rope all the way 
across and tied it to the sticks 


at the bottom, so it wouldn’t 
blow. Then we dangled the 
end of rope down past the 


window just below, and the fel- 
lows tied the movie apparatus 
to it, and we hauled it up. 
There was a kind of a tank ly- 
ing flat on the roof and fas- 
tened tight, and we stood the 
apparatus close against that, 
and kept close to it ourselves 
to keep from slipping and fall- 
ing off. Jiminies, I’ve heard of 
tramps riding on the tops of 
cars like that, but believe me, 
I wouldn’t want to be on the 
top of one while it was going. 

With my little finger I 
printed the word STOP in good 
big black letters on the smoked 
glass. 

“Listen,” Pee-wee said; 
“shh; do you hear a train?” 

I listened. “TI guess it’s just 


the fellows down in the ear,” I said. 
matches? ” 
' “Pye got four pockets full of them,” he said. 
I had to laugh. A scout is thorough. 

“ Listen,” he said; “I think it’s a train.’ 

Away off I could hear a rattling sound, very low and 
quick—tkd, thd, tkd, tkd, tkd. tkd. tkd, tkd; then all of 
a sudden a long, shrill whistle. And I could hear it again, 
very low, echoing from the mountains. 

“ She's coming!” Connie shouted up. 

““We should worry,” I hollered down. 

But just the same my hand trembled as I put the piece 
of glass into the apparatus, and held it there in place. 

There wasn’t any sign of light anywhere, the cloth 
stayed as dark as pitch. 

“What’s the matter?” Pee-wee asked, all breathless. 

“It doesn’t work,” I said. I could hardly speak, and 
cold shudders were going all through me. 

Away far off, there came a big patch of light on one of 
the mountains, so that we could even see the trees off there. 
It was from the headlight of a locomotive that we couldn’t 
see yet. I guess it was coming around the mountain. 

“All right? © Westy called up out of the window. 

“It doesn’t work, Westy,” I said. 

[ could hardly speak, my throat felt so queer, sort? of. 


“ Have you got 


Even then 


CHAPTER XXVII 


“ pors ” 


66 ID you take the cap off? Westy called up. Thought- 
full little Westy! 

“G—o—o—d night,” I said; “I never took the cap off 
the lens cylinder. 

“Maybe that was the reason,” 
innocent way of his. 

I took off the cap and, oh, Christopher Columbus, wasn’t 
I happy! Sprawling right across that sheet was the word 
STOP in good big letters. Believe me, that was my fa- 
vorite word. STOP. It showed far enough in both di- 
rections for an engineer to see it in time to come to 
a full stop. 

“ Will they see it?” Pee-wee asked me, all excited. 

“Tf the engineer isn’t dead, he’ll see it,” I told him. 

“ Maybe we ought to have said please, hey? A scout is 
supposed to be polite,” he said. I just had to sit back ané 
laugh, right there on the roof of that car. Cracky, but 
that kid is a scream. 

One funny thing was that from the train the word would 
show wrong side around. — It would show the right way from 
one direction and the wrong way from the other direction. 

“Tt will read POTS,” I said. 

“ Maybe he won’t stop, hey?” the kid asked me. 

“Sure he will,” I said; “how does he know how big the 
pots are? It will knock him silly when he sees that.” 

Even beyond the screen, away over against a hill, we 
could see the word POTS printed very dim and small. 

But anyway, safety first; so I kept moving the glass so 
the word danced around. An engineer who couldn’t have 
seen that must have been blind. 

Pretty soon, along she came, and we could see the 
headlight now, good and clear, and hear her thundering 
along as if she should worry about anything. Raffle, 
bang, she went, and roaring and clanking as if she’d be 
glad to trample the whole world down and never even stop 


Pee-wee said, in that 
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to take notice. Slam, bang, she came along, and we could 
see the mountains as plain as day, brightened up by her 
headlight. 

[ just held the glass, moving it around, and I have. to 
admit I was a little kind of nervous, sort of. 

Slam bang, slam bang! She came along and we could 
hear the rattling and clanking echoing the mountains, and 
the racket was all mixed up. Sparks of light were flying 
up out of the smoke-stack and we could hear the rails 
clanking, clanking... . 

Then the sound of .the clanking changed. Then it died 
down, and there was only the steady rattle, rattle. ... 

She was slowing down. 

“We've got her, Kid,” I said; “ sit still, you'll only fall 
off. We've got her eating out of our hands.” 

“Clank, clank, clank—clank—clank,” she went; then 
$g.g-§-8-8-S. . . .” 

She had stopped. 

There she stood, puffing and puffing, part on the bridge, 
and part back in the dark. The locomotive seemed like a 
big lion that had just been going to spring at us. 

“Hurrah!” we heard the fellows down in the car calling. 

“ p-t-f-f-f-f-f,” the locomotive went. 

“Tet me do it! Let me do it!” Pee-wee yelled. 

I took the piece of glass out and leaned back against 
the tank. All of a sudden I saw something else sprawled 
all over the sheet. It was the right way around, too, for 
the engineer. I guess Pee-wee had been carrying it in his 
pocket. Anyway, there were spots on it where the soot had 
been wiped off. But it was easy to read it, and this is 
what it said: 

MUCH OBLIGED, MISTER. 

Honest, can you beat that kid? 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
“SEEN IN THE MOVIES” 

GUESS the fellows down in the car must have seen the 
I notice where it was printed kind of faint like, against 
a hill, because they couldn’t have seen it on the screen. 
Anyway, they set up a howl and began shouting up out 
of the windows. Theyre a crazy bunch. 

“Show them Pee-wee peeling potatoes! Show them Pee- 
wee flopping flip-flops!” they began yelling. 

“Show them the one of me stirring soup,” the kid said, 
grabbing me by the arm; “that’s the best one!” 

I said, “ You crazy Indian, do you think those people 
in the flyer are there to see a movie show? Keep still, 
here come a couple of men with lanterns.” 

“They're going to penetrate the mystery,” Pee-wee said. 
I guess he got that out of some book, hey? Penetrate the 
mystery. 

I said, “ As long as they didn’t penetrate this car, ’m 
satisfied.” 

We could see two lights bobbing along toward us from 
the train. Even with lanterns it must have been a pretty 
risky job, walking those ties. All the while Pee-wee and I 
were taking down the sheet, and as soon as we loosened it 
from the sticks, the fellows down in the car pulled 
them in. 

“Look how clear it shows against the hill, now the 
sheet isn’t up,” I said to Pee-wee. 

I guess you know what I meant, all right. Even 
through the sheet the printing had shown kind of dim 
against a hill in back of the train, but with the sheet 
taken down it showed pretty clear and it seemed awful 
funny. And besides, now that the sheet was down we had 
a good look at the train; the light from the movie appa- 
ratus seemed to shine right along the tops of the cars. 

All of a sudden, Pee-wee grabbed me by the arm and 
said, “Look! Look! On the top of the second car. Look! 





Right beside that long 
sort of a boiler thing.” 

I looked, and then, for once, I had 
sense enough to do the right thing in 
I closed the shutter in the 


Do you see? 


a hurry. 
apparatus. 

“Did you see them? 
whispered, all excited. 

“Sure,” I said; “two men.” 

They were lying on the top of 
the car, right close against a _ big, 
long thing like a boiler. It was much 
bigger than, the thing on our car. 


” Pee-wee 


One was lying on one side of it, and the other one on 
the opposite side. The reason I shut the light off in such 
a hurry was because I didn’t want them to know they 
were seen. 

“Are they train robbers?” Pee-wee whispered to me. 
“Are they highwaymen? ” 

“They're high enough to be highwaymen,” I told him. 

“ Maybe they’re bandits, hey?” he said. 

“T hope so, for your sake,” I told him. 
“T hope they’re a couple of pirates, but 
I guess they’re only tramps. Come on, 
let’s go down.” 

We dangled the movie apparatus down 
and the fellows took it in through the 
window. Then they came out on the plat- 
form and helped the kid and I down. That 
was a pretty hard job, believe me, Just as 
we got our feet on terra what d’ye call it 
—I mean terra cotta—that’s Latin for 
platform—anyway, you know what I 
mean—as soon as we got our two feet (I 
mean four feet) on the platform, the two 
men with lanterns had just reached it. 

One of the men said, “ What’s all this? 
What are you doing here, anyway? Who 
are you? Gee whiz, it sounded like an ex- 
amination paper. ‘ 

Whenever we get mixed up with 
grown-up people it’s usually me—I mean 
J—that has to do the talking. Pee-wee 
usually helps though. So I gave the men 
our regular motto. 

I said, “We're here because we're 
here. Ask me something easy. This is the 
Comedy of Errors.” I said that because 
we have the Comedy of Errors in school 
and I just happened to think of it. 

I guess the man was the fireman; 
anyway, he had on a jumper. He walked 
into the car and looked all around with 
his lantern and the other man looked all 
around, too, trying to size us up, I 
guess. 

The fireman said, “ Comedy of Errors, 
huh?” 

Pee-wee said, “ Sure, that’s in Shakespeare.” 

“Well, it’s mighty gol darn lucky you had a movie 
machine along,” the fireman said. “ You youngsters have 
had a mighty narrow escape.” 

“Why shouldn’t it be a narrow escape?” Connie said. 
“It’s a narrow bridge. Anyway, where do we go from 
here?” 

“There’s a couple of. men lying on the top of one of 
your cars, too,” Pee-wee said; “we could see them by 
the light.” 

“Tramps, I guess,” the 
seem to be surprised. 

So then we told them all about how it was with us—our 
adventures with the car and all that. They said we had 
a bad coupling and that it was no wonder it had parted. 

“ We should worry,” I told him; “ scouts stick together, 
even if couplings part. But, anyway, we’d like to get 
off this bridge.” 

The fireman said it wouldn’t be a bad idea. 





brakeman said. He didn’t 


CHAPTER XXIX 
“ FOILED ” 
RETTY soon they went back to the train and then, 
after about ten minutes, the engine began puffing and 
coming toward us ever so slow. It seemed as if it hardly 
moved, 
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“TI think we’re going to get a good bunk in the nose,” 
Wig said. 

“Good night,” I told him; “I hope it doesn’t pick up 
speed.” 

“Td rather see it pick up anything than that,” Connie 
said, 

“Suppose it had hit us at full speed,” Pee-wee said. 

“It would have been a home run all 
right,” I told him. 

Even with that locomotive just creep- 
ing along toward us, it scared me. It 
seemed as if it couldn’t touch our car 
without banging it into splinters. But 
that engineer knew what he was doing 
all right. The train came along so slowly 
you could hardly tell it was moving, and 
sometimes it stopped and started again. 
Pee-wee said it was going scout pace. 
But it was more like a snail’s pace, I 
guess. 

Pretty soon it stopped just about ten 
feet from us and the headlight bright- 
ened up the whole car. I could feel the 
bridge tremble a little, sort of keeping 
time with that great big locomotive, as 
it stood there puffing and just kind of 
throbbing. And I thought how all that 
engineer would have to do was pull a 
handle and—g—o—o—d night! He was 
sitting, looking out of the window, sort 
of calm and easy, smoking a_ pipe. 
Connie called up to him and said, ‘ ‘Hey, 
Mister, have a heart and don’t start any- 
thing.” The engine just went, “pf, pf, 
pf.” very slowly. We could even feel 
the heat of it. 

Somebody called out for us to get 
inside the car and stay there. A man 
went through our car with a red lantern 
and kept swinging it on the other plat- 
form. I could see men swinging red 
lights way in the back of the train, too. 
Some people on the train tried to get 
out, but the railroad men made them get 
on again. I could hear a lady crying 
that there was going to be a bad collision. Cracky, I 
never heard of a good one, did you? 

The men between the front of the engine and our car 
had a long iron bar, sort of, and they had one end of it 
fixed in a sort of coupling just above the cow-catcher. It 
was pretty hard keeping us off the platform, so we saw 
everything they did. The other end of that bar they held 
up so it stuck out like a shaft, and then the engine moved 
about an inch, then stopped, then moved about another 
inch, then stopped. Ge whiz, I was glad I wasn’t down 
there with those men. Yum, yum, I like sandwiches, but 
I don’t like being the middle part of one. Then all of a 
sudden, bunk. 

The men climbed up on our car and in a minute, clu, 
chu, along we weht ever so slow, the engine pushing us. 

When we were off the bridge, the train stopped and the 
men on the other end of our car went away along the 
tracks, swinging their lanterns. Gee, it’s all right to say 
a bridge is strong, and I guess that one was, all right, 
but me for the good solid earth. It feels good underneath 
you. 

Pretty soon the conductor and a lot of passengers came 
along to take a look at us. What did we care? Every- 


body said we were wonders to think about using the movie 
apparatus and they were laughing. 
word pots, hey? 


I guess it was at the 
One men said we were prenominal,* or 






something or other like that—I should 

Pretty soon we noticed a little crowd of people 
outside the second car, so we went up that way 
to see what was the matter. A couple of men 
were just coming down off the platform and each 
of them was holding a man by the collar. The 
men they were holding had on scout hats. I took 
one look and g—o—o—d night! Those two 

(Continued on page 47) 


worry. 


But the passengers from the train were crowding around and Pee-wee was right in 
the center shouting 


* Phenomenal is probably what the man said. 
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At Brackiow’s Winpow. 





CHAPTER VI. 


N the broad mesa that overlooks the valley just 
south of Creede a solitary coyote, his nose raised 
to the full moon, was sending his shrill,. mourn- 
ful yelps echoing through the hills. 

Coyotes and wolves could skulk in that lonely spot 
with small fear of being 
disturbed by human be- 
ings. There were men 
there, to be sure, but they 
were lying in their graves. 
Living men came to the 
mesa only to bury their 
dead; unless, at long in- 
tervals) some mourner 
wandered there, and such 


visits were rare indeed 
after dark. 

Yet this night human 
eves were watching the 


coyote—the eyes of Terry 
McGlory. He had come to 
visit the spot where for a 
week his father had been lying in his last resting place, 
fenced in with crude pickets to keep out the marauding 
beasts that prowled through those barren wastes. 

He was bending over the grave, when a horse and rider 
came into sight in the wide, moonlit valley below. There 
was something about both horse and man that aroused 
his interest, for, even at that distance, the man bore a 
dim resemblance to Jim Mora, and the horse was not 
unlike Mora’s pinto. 

Terry now had more reason than ever for watching 
Mora. Dorn had found an unoccupied shack in the gulch, 
and had taken the boy to live with him. To the camp’s 
orphan “prince” the Texan had become like an older 
brother, and fear of what Mora’s hate might lead to kept 
Terry on the alert whenever he caught sight of the des- 
perado or his companions. Terry fairly worshipped the 
man who had taken him under his protection; the danger 
that hung over Dorn worried the boy day and night. 

The horseman was coming nearer the mesa. To get 
through the valley in the direction in which he was headed 
he would have to pass a point not a stone’s throw away 
from the spot where Terry was now crouching low to 
escape being observed. A few moments passed. The boy 
could hear the crunching of the horse’s hoofs on the dry, 
sandy soil. The moon shone on the rider’s face. It was 
Mora beyond a doubt. 


ERRY waited for him to pass on; then scrambled 

down into the gully through which he had disappeared 
and followed the horse’s tracks. He knew where Mora 
He was going to a lonely shack in the hills 
where Mat Bracklow lived with his Mexican wife. It was 
the only place he could be going to in that direction. And 
Mora and Bracklow were friends, men of the same mold, 
secretive, tricky, defiant of law or order. Whenever there 
was trouble brewing that involved either, the other was 
sure to come to his friend's assistance. In fact, they were 
mixed up together in so many shady schemes and crimes 
that what was a menace to one was always a menace 
to both. 

About a mile from the point where he had turned away 
from the mesa Mora pulled his horse up in front of a 
rough log cabin, which stood directly at the foot of a 
steep, barren slope. Light shone from the windows 
through bright red shades. Mora swung his reins over 
the horse’s ears to the ground, pushed the door open with- 
out taking the trouble to knock, and went inside. 

Though Mora had left Dorn severely alone for a full 
week, Terry knew enough about the desperado to realize 
that he was merely biding his time that he might lay his 
plans more carefully before acting. He wouldn’t act with- 
out Bracklow’s help; that was certain. In such plots 
the two were always together. That Mora would leave 
Dorn in peace indefinitely was incredible. He never forgot 
a grievance, and his way of settling his scores with his 
enemies was always with a gun. Nothing could be plainer 
than that, with the treatment he had received at Effie 
Morrow’s still rankling in his mind, he would soon be 
talking the matter over with Bracklow behind those red 
shades and discussing what he meant to do. If Terry 
could overhear their conversation he might learn some- 
thing that would save Martin Dorn from a sudden death; 
and to save Dorn’s life he was ready at any time to risk 
his own. He knew that it was risky slinking about a cabin 
owned by Bracklow but that made no difference just then. 


was going. 





7. E were only two 
windows in the cabin, 
one in the rear, the other 
in front next to the door. 
There was danger in stand- 
ing so close to the door, 
which might be opened at 


any moment. He went 


around to 
the rear. 
The window 
there was 
closed tight, 
and was com- 
pletely 
ered by the 
red shade. 
He would 
have to 
risk stand- 
ing near the door after all. He had noticed that the 
little front window was open three‘or four inches, and 
that, although the shade was drawn, the wind now and 
then puffed it out enough to give an occasional view of 
what was going on inside. 

So he came around to the front again, where the window 
was low enough to allow him to look within whenever 
the shade was blown up. In the dim moonlight there was 
not much danger of being seen if he were careful, though 
there was a very decided’ danger that some one would 
come to the door betweén gusts of wind, when the shade 
would shut off his view, and open it without warning. 

As he stood with his face close to the opening in the 
window he caught a brief glimpse of Mora and Bracklow, 
sitting facing each other across a small table, and of 
Bracklow’s fat, dark-skinned, slatternly wife busy with 
her household chores. The two men were of much the 
same type in appearance, tall, strong-limbed, dark, but 
Bracklow had a beard, while Mora wore only a thick 
ragged moustache. Their voices, however, were in sharp 
contrast, Mora’s deep and firm, Bracklow’s rising from 
faint undertones to a thin, shrill pipe. It was easy for Terry 
to tell which was speaking, even when he could not see. 


cov- 


“ You little fool,” snarled Dorn, 


RUE to Terry’s expectations, the men had begun to 
talk of Dorn at once. 

“TI dunno what brought him up this way,” Mora was 
saying, “but since he don’t seem to have no business to 
attend to here he’s likely to duck out any day now. I 
tell you we've waited too long already, Mat. We got to 
act quick to make sure of that durned, grinnin’ fool. 
No man can hold me up like he did to me and get away 
with it. I’m goin’ to shoot daylight clear through him 
before I’m done.” 

“Only we don’t want to go about it too reckless, Jim,” 
came Bracklow’s thin treble. “There’s enough fellers 
makin’ fools of ’emselves with their gun play round here 
without us joinin’ in. We don’t want to drop him without 
seemin’ to have some cause. That might have been all 
right a few weeks back, but the gulch is gettin’ too blamed 
civilized lately, and there’s a lot of minin’ men down there 
that’s gettin’ their backs up against promiscuous killin’.” 

The woman lifted her head from her work, and looked 
at the window. Terry ducked his head; then, fearing she 
might be about to raise the blowing shade, stole around 
to the side of the cabin. After waiting there a breathless 
moment, he returned very cautiously. The shade was still 
down, and again he stationed himself at his listening post. 

It was Mora who was speaking now, speaking loudly, 
banging the table now and then with his heavy fist. 

“Tl get him any way I can, Mat,” he roared. “I 
don’t care for them minin’ men. They’ve been doin’ a 
lot of talkin’ about cleanin’ up the camp, but they don’t 


“go back!” 
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dare do nothin’, We boys have got ’em 












scared,” 
“I dunno about that,” returned 
Bracklow. “They’ve been raisin’ some 


dough for a law.and order campaign, 
and they hired some pretty handy gun 
fighters last week. We want to go slow 
and sure.” 

“Yeah,” sneered Mora. “ Well, it’s 
time we got busy and gave those 
handy gun fight- 
ers a try-out. Dhis 
Dorn hangs ‘out 
in Muller's place 
every night. 
It'll be easy to go 
in there and start 
some kind of a 
row. Then we'll 
get him. Didn't 
Bob Ford. and 
Joe Pastor shoot 
the lights out in that joint a month 
ago and clean the whole place 
out, and get away with it?” 





ULLER’'S place was the Denver Ex- 
1 change, the principal resort for the 
camp’s gamblers. With more or less success 
Muller and his partners had been trying to 
keep out the gun-fighting element of the popu- 
lation. They chose to have their place con- 
ducted in an orderly manner. 

“All right, Jim,” piped Bracklow at last. 
“All right. We'll walk in there to-morrow 
night, and pull the business off. To-morrow 
night about eleven. There'll be a big crowd there at 
that hour.” 

“That suits me,” said Mora. 
to the door. 

The red shade blew up in the nick of time for Terry 
to see him coming. Running around to the side of the 
cabin, Terry heard the door open. He did not dare go 
further, for his footsteps seemed to sound loudly in the 
silent night. He threw himself sprawling on the ground, 
close against the cabin wall, and lay there scarcely daring 
to breathe. He was on the wrong side of the building, the 
side that Mora would have to pass on his way back to 
the gulch. On a dark night he would have been safe, but 
now it was almost as bright as on a cloudy day. 

For several minutes the two men stood talking in the 
doorway. Their voices were pitched in lower tones, and 
Terry could hear only a little of what they were saying. 
At last he heard Mora climbing into the saddle. Terry 
snuggled close to the cabin wall, and held his breath. 
Then Mora and the horse came into sight, not twenty 
feet away from him. But Mora’s face was toward the 
trail that lay ahead of him. He turned neither to right 
nor left. 

Then, when Terry was beginning to breathe again, the 
rider turned in his saddle. He was looking straight at 
the cabin, and Terry gave himself up for lost. The horse 
stopped. The man seemed to be pondering whether to 
return, as if he had forgotten something he wished to say 
to Bracklow. 

“He sees me,” thought Terry. “He can’t help it.” 
And Mora surely would have seen him if he had not had 
so much on his mind that night. As it turned out, his 
sharp eyes were not so vigilant as usual, and he saw 
nothing but the cabin, with its lurid red shades. If he 
had meant to return, he changed his mind, for, after a 
moment’s pause, he rode on toward the gulch. 


He got up, and strode 


HEN horse and rider were well out of sight Terry 

got to his feet, and, fearing Mora might return after 
all, left the trail and took a round-about course through 
the hills to the camp. 

On arriving there he went straight to Dorn’s shack. 
Dorn was not there. Terry surmised that he might be 
at Effie Morrow’s. He had been taking a keen interest 
in Effie since the night he had first met her, and through 
the week that had gone by he had not let an evening pass 
without calling at her cabin. And Effie seemed pleased 
with his visits. Though he was a mysterious character, 
who dropped not a word of what had brought him to the 
gulch and who seemed to have no business there, she had 
evidently taken a great liking to him. 

Sure enough, the Texan was at Effie's. 

“Well, well,” said Dorn with a grin, as Terry came in. 
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“We have the silver prince with us again. And lookin’ 
kind of solemr. and serious. What’s on your mind, son? 
Somebody jumped your strike?” 

«JT been up at Bracklow’s,” said Terry. 

“At Bracklow’s!” cried Effie. “What on earth were 
you doing there? ” 

“ «Listening,” Terry answered. “Standing outside a 
window hearing things. Jim Mora was there.” 

Dorn laughed. “Tl betcher heard a few words about 
me all right,” he said. “Spill it out, kid. Let’s hear the 
worst.” 

Terry sat down and told his story; told it in every de- 
tail. He had a good memory. He had forgotten scarcely 
a word of what he had heard at Bracklow’s window. 

“You're some detective all right, son,” said Dorn when 
Terry had finished. “I got to hand it to you. So they’re 
goin’ to get me at Muller’s to-morrow night, eh? Guess 
its just as well that I know about it. You’ve done me 
a good turn, youngster. I’m grateful.” 

“He’s saved your life, that’s what he’s done,” cried 
Efie. “If he hadn’t brought you this warning you’d 
have gone there to-morrow night and been killed.” 

“Well—p’raps,” said Dorn. “Somebody might be 
killed, anyhow.” 

“You'd better stay clear away from the gulch tomorrow 
night,’ Effie cautioned him. 

Dorn stared at her for a moment. 

“Stay away!” he echoed. “Why, girl, I’m goin’ to 
spend to-morrow night at Muller’s, sure as you’re born.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
Butt Morcan’s KILrer. 


ERRY got little sleep that night. Sometimes he would 

doze off as he lay in his blankets on the floor of 
Dorn’s shack—there was no bed in the place—but he 
would soon find himself wide awake again, his mind full 
of what had passed at Bracklow’s and full of worry about 
Dorn. Terry was afraid. His nerves were on edge. He 
believed his friend would surely be shot if he went to 
Muller’s. And the man was determined to go to Muller’s. 
Effie had argued and pleaded with him, but he had been 
as stubborn as a mule. 

Very late in the night Dorn came in, and after that, 
whenever Tarry awoke, he found the Texan sleeping 
soundly beside him. Dorn evidently was not troubled by 
uneasy nerves and was not of the worrying kind. He 
refused to allow the news of Mora’s plans to interfere 
with his rest. 

Long before Dorn’s 
hour Terry was up and out. He strolled 
down to Effie’s for breakfast. He had sold 
two of his father’s three burros, and for 
a while did not need to worry about where 
money for meals was coming from. Dorn 
had offered to lend him money, and Terry 
had refused it, for he had resolved not to 
run into debt even to his best friend. He 
intended to find work soon, to save from 
his wages, and then—-well, he hadn’t for- 
gotten the treasure that might be waiting 
for him far off against the Sangre de Cristo 
range. 

Joe Teed also came to Effie’s for break- 
fast that morning. Effie, who had not seen 
him for several days, was too busy in her 
role of restaurant proprietress to exchange 
more than a few words with him. 

“Please stay around a little while after 
the men are gone, Mr. Teed,” she said. 
“There’s something I want to ask you. And 
I want to talk with you, too, Terry.” 


customary rising 





FTER the last meal had been cleared 
away, she was ready for her talk with 
the editor. 

“You've been in the Texas Panhandle 
country, haven’t you, Mr. Teed?” she said. 
“T just happened to think the other day 
thet I had heard you say so once.” 

“T sure have,” Joe replied. ‘ Down there 
a year ago.” 

“Did you ever hear of 
Martin Dorn down there?” 
she pursued. 

“Sure I heard about him. 
\nd Tve gradually been 
making up my mind to talk 
to you, and to Terry, too, 
about that man.” 

“What do you know about 
him?” Effie asked. “ He’s - 
as reticent as an oyster when 
it comes to talking about 
himself. You know Mora’s 
after him; and Dorn seems 


& 


just like a big, reckless, innocent boy compared with Mora 
and Bracklow and that kind. I don’t believé he knows 
what he has to expect from such men. He packs a couple 
of guns, and I suppose he may know how to use them 
a little, but he’s like a lamb among wolves.” 

The editor raised his eyebrows a trifle, and looked at 
Effie curiously. 

“Like a lamb among wolves,” he repeated with a touch 
of irony in his tone. A little smile crept into the corners 
of his mouth. “ Well, I'd hardly say that, Effie. I guess 
the wolves will find this lamb of yours a mighty hard 
proposition to tackle.” 

He turned to Terry. 

“Terry, you’ve been roaming round in the mountains 
with your father, dreamy like,” he said, “living a nice, 
peaceable life, with no chance to get into bad company. 
But I knew your mother down at Del Norte, and she 
always said you had fighting blood in your veins, though 
it might take a long time to show itself. She said she 
could see it in those snapping eyes of yours. Bart never 
had a drop of it, but your mother’s father was a terror. 
Guess they had to enlarge Leadville’s cemetery owing 
to that gun of his. Mebbe some of his fighting blood’s 
come down to you, and will crop out some day. If I 
were you, youngster, I'd keep an eye on myself, and not 
get too chummy with any of these gun fighters. Some of 
‘em may look to you like heroes, and all that kind of 
stuff, but they don’t live long. The graveyard up on the 
mesa’s filling up with ’em fast.” 

“TI don’t see why you have to preach to him like that,” 
put in Effie. “Terry’s got too much sense to make a hero 
of any of that kind.” 

“ Mebbe he has,” returned Joe. “I hope so. But he’s 
gone to live with Martin Dorn, ‘and that kind of worries 
me.” 

Effie flushed. 
cried sharply. 
Dorn ” 

“ Now, young lady, don’t get excited,” the editor inter- 
rupted. “If you'll just calm down a bit I'll tell you and 
Terry all I know about this Martin Dorn.” 


“T don’t see what you’re driving at,” she 
“You dont mean to say that Martin 





FFY\ERRY got up and walked toward the door. “If you 
got anything to say against him,” he said sullenly, “ it 

won’t make no difference to me. I’m going to stick to 

Guess I know a real man when I see one.” 

“You don’t know 


him. 
“Come back here,” Joe commanded. 
what I got to say yet.” 
































The weapon was knocked from his hand by Billy Meyers 
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Terry obeyed grudgingly and sat down. 

Joe drew his chair close to Terry and Effie, and leaned 
toward them confidentially. “Down in the Panhandle 
lives a rancher named Morgan,” he began. “ Big, red- 
headed, red-whiskered cattleman. Strong as an ox; arms 
like a gorilla’s; bull-necked. That’s why he’s known as 
Bull Morgan. Got a big ranch; four or five thousand 
cattle on the range. But he’s got enemies; always did 
have. He’s been makin’ ’em all his life. A bad temper, 
and a bad man to cross. Good many of his enemies are 
cattle rustlers, who raid his ranges. He’s always made it 
hot for that kind. But they’re not the only ones that hate 
him. He’s always had his way, and he’s never let no man 
put anything over on him. He’d rather quarrel than eat. 
A man like that’s likely to be bored full of holes any day 
down in his country, and, though Bull Morgan’s a terror 
with his fists, he’s never been much good with a gun. 
Fists don’t count for much down there except just once 
in a long while, and Bull Morgan would prob’ly have been 
planted long ago if he hadn’t hired a killer. He hired 
the best gun fighter in three counties to protect him from 
the men that were iaying for him and to get after the 
rustlers that were stealing his cattle. And, believe me, 
that gun fighter did some cleanin’ up. He’s got a list of 
dead men to his credit that would fill a book.” 

“TI don’t see what all this has got to do with Dorn,” 
Effie interrupted with a yawn. 

Joe stared at her in surprise. “Why, it’s got this much to 
do with him,” he said. “ This Dorn is Bull Morgan’s killer.” 

The color went out of Effie’s face. A bewildered look 
came into her eyes. She was silent for a moment. 

“Oh,” she said at last, very slowly and softly. 
Dorn is Bull Morgan’s killer.” 


“So 


OE turned to Terry. “I know you’ve taken a liking 

to him, Terry,” he said, “and I don’t blame you. 
He’s been pretty good to you. And I’ve got nothing 
against him beyond what I’ve said. Outside of bein’ a 
professional gun fighter he’s white clear through; not a 
yaller streak in him. He never killed a man without givin’ 
him a fair show, and he prob’ly never killed a man that 
didn’t deserve it. But I advise you not to travel too 
much with that kind, Terry. First thing you know he’ll 
be puttin’ gun fightin’ ideas into your head, too.” 

“No,” Terry said. “Tll never use a gun to anybody 
unless I have to. But I’m going to stick to my friend, 
even if he is Bull Morgan's killer.” 

“Tf he’s Bull Morgan’s killer, what’s he doing up here? 
demanded Effie, suddenly taking hope that 
Teed was mistaken, 

“T can tell you what he’s doin’ up here,” 
he answered. “It puzzled me for a while, 
but I’ve found out. Another man from the 
Panhandle blew into the gulch yesterday, 
man named Garner. I knew him when I 
was down there, and his word’s as good 
as gospel. Garner’s. been telling me_ the 
story. It seems that one of Morgan’s 
enemies was a man named Rufe Dallas. 
One time when Dallas’s hand wasn’t too 
near his gun Morgan got hold of him, and 
pretty nigh pounded the life out of him. 
After he’d got out of the hands of the 
doctor, Dallas set out to get even. He 
managed to catch Morgan alone, and got 
the drop on him. Then he proceeded to 
shoot him up. He didn’t want to kill him. 
He just wanted to leave his marks on him 
to be remembered by. He didn’t shoot at 
any fatal spot, but his bullets broke one of 
Morgan’s arms and both of his legs, so that 
he’s likely to be a cripple for life. Then 
Dorn got busy. Dorn’s always had a power- 
ful fondness for Bull Morgan, and he was 
mad clear through. He swore he’d get Rufe 
Dallas even if he had to chase him round the 
world. Dallas, of course, knew Morgan's 
killer would be after him, and he skipped 
out in a hurry. There’d been a lot of talk 
about Creede down in the Panhandle, and 
by and bye Dorn got wind that Dallas had 
told friends that this gulch would be his 
address after he’d roamed round for a 
while till he thought Dorn would be tired 
of lookin’ for him. So Dorn headed this 
way, and he’s waitin’ here for Dallas.” 


” 


OE got up, and laid a hand on Terry’s 
shoulder. ‘“ Young feller,” he said, “it’s 
all right to stick to your friends; but I’ve 
lived a blamed sight longer than you have, 
and I’ve known many kinds of people. I 
know it’s best to be careful about pickin’ 
friends before you stick to’em. If you want 
to get ahead in the world, keep shy of the 
(Continued on page 48) 
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\ ITH one group of scouts traveling West and another group 
traveling East, both groups charged with important re- 
sponsibilities on behalf of the Boy Scouts of America, we can 
expect unusually interesting news for the next issue of BOYS’ 
LIFE. In fact, the news about the departure of these two 
delegations and their objectives is interesting right now. 

In the first place all scouts the world over are thinking of 
the International Jamboree which opens at Olympia, London 
(arena of former Olympic games), July 30, to continue through 
August 7. You get a good idea of the extent of Scouting and 
its popularity from the fact that 34 countries are known to be 
sending delegations to the Jamboree, and more of the 50 or 
so countries invited to do so may yet be heard from there. 
And in all these countries that have accepted the invitation, 
scouts have been doing the same kind of preparatory work. 
They have headed in from all parts of their countries to a 
mobilization center, and there they have gone into training for 
the activities through which, in each case, they will interpret 
Scouting as carried on in their respective countries. 

That is exactly what your representatives, 301 in number, 
did before they sailed on the Pocahontas. They mobilized at 
Fort Hamilton overlooking the wonderful New York Harbor, 
from over 100 localities including New York City itself; all 
ages of scouts, but principally boys of 16 years and over; 
every one a first class scout, and many of them Eagle Scouts. 
They were selected by their local councils, and by others who 
recommended them where there are no local councils, upon 
their records as scouts and upon their characters as_ boys. 
They ‘are a fine lot of fellows and truly representative of the 
big body of Boy Scouts in the United States. Fine examples, 
every one of them, of what the Boy Scout Program will do for 
a boy who, under faithful scoutmaster leadership, goes to it 
with his whole heart. 

Every boy was in fine physical trim, and he underwent a 
rigid physical examination to prove it. To the last scout their 
good friend Sigmund Eisner Company, outfitted them with new 
uniforms from head to toe. Practically an entire new equip- 
ment was taken abroad by every member of the delegation. 


First Boys to Represent America Abroad 

HE entire three hundred and one boys, I am glad to tell the 

rest of you Scouts, understood the serious business in 
hand, They knew that they were going to have an extraordi- 
nary vacation, but also that they had been selected to repre- 
sent their country before the representatives of between thirty 
and forty other countries. Furthermore, they appreciate the 
fact that on them depends the correct setting forth of Scout- 
ing as it is carried on in the United States. We sometimes have 
a vague idea that scout activities are the same the world 
over. Essentially they are. But naturally each country has 
distinctive ways of doing things. In England, for example, 
much attention is paid to athletics, particularly boxing and 
wrestling and to winning championships in such activities. In 





















The Rope Race at the Jamboree promises to be interesting 





Off to the Jamborée 


Edited By 
James EF. West 


Chief Scout Executive 


England, too, the patrol system and the responsibilities of the 
patrol leader are much more highly developed than over here, 
but we are moving in that direction without lessening in any 
degree the leadership responsibilities of the scoutmaster. 

So this bunch of fellows intends to show England and 
France and all the other countries just what is what in Scout- 
ing from the American point of view. Fire by friction, for ex- 
ample: We are going to have the audience in the arena on 
tip toes when our boys show how that is done, 


Big Team Work 

T speaks pretty well for our standards of Scouting that three 

hundred boys from all parts of the United States can so 
quickly fall into place as one big team. Of course, we are 
very fortunate indeed in getting so excellent a leader as Col. 
L. R, Gignilliat, U. S. R., to assume supreme charge over the 
whole group, and a man like Charles F. Smith of Columbia 
University to do the actual training in activities. 

Col. Gignilliat has for nearly ten years been a member of 
our National Council and is President of the Local Council at 
Culver, Indiana, He is superintendent of the Culver Military 
Academy and for over twenty years has supervised the train- 
ing of boys. Over 350 boys follow the official program of the 
Boy Scouts of America in the Woodcraft School at Culver. 

Mr. Smith is Instructor in Scouting at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, and for nine years was acting Scout- 
master of the Staten Island Academy for Boys. It was inspir- 
ing to see the way the Jamboree Scouts responded to the 
leadership of these two men and their splendid assistants. In 
the very few days they were at the Fort and the few hours 
they could give to training because of so many other things 
going on, the delegation assumed the 
character of a well organized unit di- 
vided into eight troops, the Denver 
Scout Band composing one troop. 

That Denver Band is a wonder. I 
believe it will take the Jamboree audi- 
ence by storm. It is a credit to its 
famous leader. Bandmaster Innis, 
and its twelve-year-older Drum Major 
who leads it. It was too bad that the 
holiday crowds deserted New York on 
Monday, July 5, for the parade of 

the Jamboree Scouts up Fifth 


Avenue from the National Office 
to Central Park, headed by this 
band would have attracted big 


crowds. I do not know but that 
we should have more scout bands 
of this high order of excellency. 
What do you think about it? 


A Little Fun By the Way 
VER forty prominent men of 
New York City organized an 
Entertainment and Reception 
Committee, with Major Lorrilard 
Spencer as chairman, for the sole purpose of giving the 
Jamboree Scouts some outings while they were in New 
York. There was a rousing trip to Coney Island, with 
a shore dinner and ocean swim and all the sights; 
there was a sight-seeing tour in double-deck busses, all 
over Manhattan, and I was pleased to note that the 
scouts who had roof seats one-half the journey did a 
Good Turn to the others by exchanging for the 
second half; there was a tour of inspection of the 
National Office, and there was a most hearty 
reception for the whole delegation in Central Park 
fellows 


with farewell speeches, where the gave 
some demonstrations and made a_ tremendously 
good impression upon the big crowd that had 
gathered. The Central Park reception was fol- 
lowed by an evening at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
beginning with dinner and followed by song. 
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and patrol calls, speeches and oy: 
a general good time. Parents 

and friends of the boys were 

special guests at this final 

farewell affair, u 


When They Get On the S 
Other Side 


T took the United States 

Government transport Poca- 
hontas from July 6 until July ‘al 
15 to reach 
England, where the delega- 
tion disembarked. On board 
ship-there were regular periods R 
of training each day and Ezra Crane 
plenty of time for just simply all the way from 
enjoying the trip. There was Honolulu to London 
a library, a moving picture he 
program for each evening, to attend the 
besides such concerts as the Jamboree 
Denver Scout Band gave. 

On landing the fellows went at once into training quarters 
at Olympia for intensive work until the opening of the Jam- 
boree. They had to work hard to make the showing which is 
expected of them and which they expect of themselves. Our 
demonstrations in the arena will be intended to interpret Scout- 
ing as we practice # here in America. As a delegation we are 
not competing in athletic events, although some individual 
scouts may do so. We are going in for a few distinctively 
Scouting events thoroughly done. All this will make a story 
in the next issue of Boys’ Lire. The Denver Scouts have 
got up quite a pageant showing Indian and Cowboy life, and 
something else along that line has been in preparation aboard 
the ship. 

The Jamboree from July 30 to August 7 is a sort of con- 
tinuous performance, There is something going on all of the 
time from morning until bedtime. We won’t know until reports 
from the delegation just how frequently and for 
what periods of time our boys will 
appear. I am hoping that they will 


Southampton, « 


Scout 


come 


bring back some of the laurel 
wreaths,—in fact, I am sure they 
will. 


After the Jamboree there will be 
some sight seeing in London, and a 
tour of a few days through the 
northern part of France as guests of 
the French Government, and then a 
few days in Belgium as guests of the 
Belgian Government. The return will 
be by transport and a big reception 
will await the delegation at New 
York. 


Now As to the Western Trip 
HE five scouts, one from each 


Borough of Greater New York, 
who were chosen by com- 
petitive standards to tour 


the National Parks as guests 
of the Far Western Travel- 
lers’ Association, are indeed 
very fortunate boys in every 
way. 

It is my hope that the example of the Association will be fol- 
lowed by other national organizations and by our school authori- 
ties, and that scouts and other boys, and girls, too, will have the 
splendid privilege of being conducted through the different parts 
of our country in order to learn at first hand what America really 
isandisdoing. Mr. P. E. Matthes of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, Washington, who made a survey of the Yellowstone 
Park for the Government and knows the National Parks thor- 
oughly, was, the scoutmaster and nature guide of this group 
of five scouts. Their route was from New York, July 6, to 
Chicago, then to Denver with a side trip to Rocky Mountain 
National Park, thence to Colorado Springs and the Grand 
Canyon, thence to Logs Angeles and Merced with a trip to 
Yosemite Valley, thence to San Francisco and Medford and 
through Crater Lake National Park, then to Portland, Ore., 
with trips to Mt. Rainier, Glacier and Yellowstone National 

(Concluded on page 33) , 
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brilliantly on the 


she 


the auburn in the hair of Robert MeGraw 
floor in front of the fire place, 

earnestly among the leaping flames. At 
hearth, Bob's Uncle Jim half reclined in a 
with his crutches propped up beside him., He, 


ing at the flames as they played about in the fireplace. Bob 
had just been telling his uncle about the camping trip that 
he anti some of the boys, who lived in a valley below, had . 


planned for the next week, Perhaps they 
among the leaping flames, of just such an 
the boy, of one to come; the man, of many 
The Unele stirred in his chair, 
“Robert, lad,” he said, gently, “let me 
again to be careful I know boys don't 


cautioned, but I've 
I realize th value of carefulness. 
portant vet. don’t court danger. 
it's going to hurt 


gone on many a 
But, 


some one 


some one must suffer Did I ever tell you why I am 
lame now——why I am forced to sit in a chair while 
other men do big things?’ 

A bitter note had crept into his voice, The boy 


sat bolt upright, intensely interested. 


*1| don't like to tell it, laddie, because I have never 
brings the 
help you. 
lived in the mountains just as 
great on 


become reconciled to being a cripple and it 
old, bitter feeling back, but perhaps it will 
Well, to begin with, | 
you do, Bob, and our crowd 
trips. We lived on one of the 
boys liked to go away up into the 


was 
lower 
real 


braggart. and the way he 
well nigh unbearabl It is just 
boys who will deliberately court danger. 


was 


On one of our camping trips, we pitched our tents 
mountain 
agreed to cook supper while 
place. Not far to 
of those narrow little 
This one 
precipitous 
was no 
pine 
Was pinned 
a huge 


on a tumbling little 
stream. 
the rest of 


of our camp I found one 


grassy 
Two of the 
us explored the 


spot near a 


boys 


that are so common in young mountains. 
was about thirty feet deep, with steep, 
sides and a vottom of rough rocks. There 


save by a tiny 


The tree 


means of crossing this one, 
trunk that had fallen across it. 
down, on the side on which I 





BIG wood fire leaped and roared up 
hin \ ind its” bright ruddy 
illuminated even the farthest corners of 


tanned face 


clasping his knees and gazing 
one side of the 
roomy 


both saw 
excursion, 
passed 


tell you 
like to be 
trip and 
more im- 
or other, 


camping 


Some time 
maybe not yourself, but 


camping 
slopes, 
mountains to 
hunt and fish One of the boys in the crowd 
boasted and strutted 


this type of 


the left 


stood, by 


behind me. 


worlds 


=“ 


COU 


the wide stone 
light 


flickeringly 
the room It 
and deepened 
he sat on the 


armchair, 


too, Was star 


visions, 


but we 


was a 
around 


ravines 


tree 


refused, for ana 


and restive 


would 


boulder, but the other end lay loose. 

‘Cal Harvey, the braggart, was close 
He dared me to cross on the pine, but I 
I knew it was dangerous Ile smiled scornfully, 
said, ‘Oh, of course, if you're afraid, but I mean to 
do it I'm no sissy.’ 

“His words angered me. Not for 
I lift a hand to restrain him. 


Preparing for t 
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WIKST and last, our advice to scouts is to 

vet the best obtainable education, both 
general and technical The educated man, 
as Carlyle tells us, works with a strength 
borrowed from all past ages The “* Uni- 
versity of hard knocks and practical experi 
ence” has its advantages as a_ training 
school but its courses need te be generously 
supplemented by other more specilized means 
of education, Skill in the use of the hands 
only will never make more than a good work- 
man. Men rise only in proportion as their 
brains are alert, active and trained. 

To learn more is to earn more, and not 
only that: to learn more is to be more, to 
count for more, to yourself and the commun- 
ity—no smal) consideration for a scout, 


He stepped arrogantly 





be 





for edut¢ 

tion has in- 
creased and 
will continue 
to increase 
with the ad- 
vance in the 
complexity of 
the processes 
of civi liza- 
tion. Because 
of the unpar- 
alleled prog- 
ress in the 
arts and sciences during the past fifty years 
the need for education has in a generation 
multiplied many fold. For example, a cen 
tury ago a transportation system was little 
more than a wagon and a driver who knew 
the road. Now, in handling a problem of 
transportation. experts in traffic must first 
determine whether a road in that place will 
be worth while, and what kind of road will 
be most economical and efficient: experts in 
finance must provide the tremendous sums 
needed to build the road; civil engineers 
must lay it out: bridge engineers plan the 
bridges; chemical engineers test the mate- 
rials; mills and factories with scores of 
chemical and physical experts make the rails, 
build the locomotives and steel cars; and a 
host of traffic experts. auditors, accountants, 
and specially trained managers and clerks, 
telegraphers, engineers, conductors, and 


greatly curtailed. 


National Headquarters. 


others keep the trains moving with safety 
and with profit. 
N like manner the farmer can no longer 


merely exhaust one fertile piece of fresh 
soil after another by crude methods of agri- 


culture. Intelligent rotation must be plan- 
ned: soil must be conserved and built up: 
improved stock and seed must be bred; 


methods of cultivation that stimulate growth 
and conserve moisture and fertility must be 
practiced ; markets must be studied and con- 
sidered in planting; new methods of market- 
ing must be used, accounts must be kept, and 
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This article is reprinted from the Merit Badge 
Pamphlet on Scholarship published by National 
Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
because of lack of space, has necessarily been his 
For a more extensive survey of 
the subject see. the official pamphlet issued by 
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anger 


out on 
the center. 
An ominous 
pine 
down into the ravine, but the end held by the great 


little 
poulder 


a great 


hard to 


but, 


ing subjects: 


may compete. 








I 
draw him up inch 
by inch 


managed to 


as he fell. 


began to 
hours before I reached the place where Cal was hang- 
ing, almost 
log and getting a firm grip on his wrists, I managed to 
draw him up, inch by inch, until he could climb safely 
upon the log. y 
my balance, 
onto a pile of rocks, 

*“ When they found me, my right 
me, was 
~ hurt in some way so I could never walk upright again. 
I was only a boy then, Rob, and it hurt me bitterly 


Was a great 
the heroing in the world could make up for one ‘ good 
ol’ fishin’ 
Cal, for 
laddie, I 
boy by some one courting danger.” 
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By J. L. Campbell 
Illustrated by Bob Fink—Age 14 


the tiny trunk 
Then the 
crackling 
tree broke. 


and had_ soon 
thing I had feared 
filled the air 
The free end 


reached 
happened, 
and the frail 
went hurtling 
was immovable and Cal caught the edge of it 
How he hung on, I don't know, but fear 
strengthener, 


is 


“When I saw what had happened a wave of remorse 


swept over me. I felt that I should have tried to 
restrain him, although in my heart I knew it would 
have been useless. With a hurried cry for help, I 


work my way out on the log. It seemed 


ready to drop. By sitting down on the 


And then somehow, some way, I lost 
toppled off the log, and fell thirty feet 


leg, doubled under 


splintered and ‘useless. Also, my back was 


have to give up all my sports. Of course, | 
hero, but, lad, don’t you believe that all 


trip.” I 
that just 


never felt much bitterness 
knocked all the brag out 
was cheated out of my 


toward 
of him, 
birthright as a 


Our Short Story Contest 


Excellent stories were contributed to the September contest 
by the following: Scout Gordon W. Sapp, age 14; 
Nevers, age 16; 
age 13, and L, 
awarded to James 
“ The Boy Who Courted Danger.” 

1. For the best story, essay or article on one of the follow- 
Scouting, Nature, Camping, Athletics or School, 
submitted by a reader of Boys’ Lire each 
$5.00 will be given, 

2. iny reader of Boys’ 


Howard E. 
Francis Barrett, 
The prize was 
Campbell, age 16, for the story, 
The rules are as follows: 


Orrin T. Pierson, age 18; 
Sanchez Mercado, age I. 
Leland 


month, a prize of 
> » . . 7] re. 

Poems not considered. 

LIFE under eighteen years of age 


3. Stories, essays or articles must be 1,00 words or less, 

j. Manuscripts must be 
ink on one side of the paper only, and folded, not rolled. 

5. The name and address and aye of the author, and, if a 
scout, his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the first paye of manuscript. 


typewritten, or written legibly in 


@ 6. With every manuscript a stamped and self-addressed 
; envelope for its return should be enclosed, 

7. Manuscripts must be marked For the Short Story Con- 
test and must reach us by the tenth of the second month 
preceding the date of issue. 

8 The Editors of Boys’ Lire will act as judyes of the 


manuscripts submitted. 


homes must 
be made 
healthful. If 
this is not 
done, the 
land owner 
will soon lose 
land and 
become a ten- 
ant and the 
tenant be- 
come a day la- 
borer. In law, 
medicine, 

in teaching. 
trade and industry of 
increased demand for 


in manufacturing, in 
all kinds, this same 
education is found. 


A N investigation of the educational advan- 
tages enjoyed by the eight thousand per- 
sons mentioned in “ Who’s Who in America,” 
for the years 1899-1900, brought out the 
following facts: Out of the nearly five mil- 
lion uneducated men and women in America, 
only thirty-one have been sufficiently success- 
ful in any kind of work to obtain a place 
among the eight thousand leaders catalogued 
in this book, Out of thirty-three million 
people with as much as a common-school ed- 
ucation, 803 were able te win a place in the 
list, while out of only two million with high- 
school training, 1,245 have manifested this 
marked efficiency : and out of one million with 
college or university training, 5,768 have 
merited this distinction. That is to say, only 
one child in one hundred and fifty thousand 
has been able in America, without education, 
to become a notable factor in the progress 
of his State, while the children with com- 
mon-school education have, in proportion to 
numbers, accomplished this four times as 
often, and those with high-school education * 
eighty-seven times as often, and those with 
college training eight hundred times as often. 
If this list had been selected by the universi- 
ties or school teachers, or if literary leaders 
only were chosen, it might easily be claimed 
that the apparently greater success of the 






























educated was due to the line of work from 
which the leaders were selected. But the 
selection of the men and women in this book 
was not in the hands of professors, but in 
the hands of a firm of business men, They 
selected leaders in all lines of industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, and other fields of prac- 
tical endeavor besides the professions, and 
still this enormously increased efficiency and 
productivity of those with education was 
found, 

The child with no schooling has one chance 
in 150,000 of performing distinguished serv- 
ice; with elementary education, he has four 
times a chance; with High School education 
87 times the chance: with College education 
800 times the chance. 
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Only once in every hundred miles the 
owner of a Briggs-Stratton Motor Wheel 
buys a gallon of gasoline. 

This remarkable operating economy, plus 
low first cost, means power transportation 
that every man can afford. 

To the worker going to and from his place 
of employment it means freedom from 
stuffy, crowded cars, or hard pedaling bi- 
cycle. To the student a zippy spin to and 
from school, and on holidays—wonderful 





trips, anywhere, everywhere all over the 
open road. To the merchant it means 
cutting delivery time and costs in half. 
And just think what it means to you. 

No matter where you live or what your 
walk in life—whether you ride to factory, 
shop, office or school—whether you are a 
professional man with calls to make, or the 
sportsman who answers the call of the great 
outdoors—the “Little Red Motor Wheel”’ 
holds much in store for you. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
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Consider the delightful thrill of bicycling with no more effort than to 
guide the wheel over the road—consider the ease of control. A mere 
finger pressure regulates the speed from loafing range of 4 miles an hour 
to the exhilarating pace of 25 miles an hour—consider the ability to 
glide smoothly over city streets and the ruts and bumps of country 
roads with equal ease. 

And finally take into consideration the steadily increasing universal 


demand that proves conclusively the practicability and dependable 
performance of the Motor Wheel. 

Give us your name and address and we will arrange for a free de- 
monstration through your nearest dealer. Send a postal today for the 
B.L. edition of the beautiful illustrated book ‘‘Motor Wheel and Flyer ;” 
it is mailed gratis. State whether you desire the Motor Wheel for 
recreation, riding to and from work, or for light delivery service. 


FITS ANY BICYCLE 


BRIGGS & STRATTON COMPAN Y~MOTOR WHEEL DIVISION 
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Once Every Hundred Miles 


BRIGGS-STRATTON MOTOR WHEEL 


AND WORKS — MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 














F course you all know that there are good germs and 
() bad germs, or maybe you want to call them microbes. 

If so, then there are good microbes who travel through 

one’s system with a scout smile on and a determina- 
tion to do a good turn by kicking out all objectionable germs, 
such as the river rats and the other tough microbes who 
travel through one’s system breaking all the window panes, 
so to speak, and making all the trouble they can. Doctors 
and physicians call the scout microbes antitoxins; they are 
the ones which resist disease and it is the aim of the scien- 
tists to fill one’s system wth antitoxin and thus keep out 
the evil microbes, That is the reason they va-cinate you, 
that is the reason they fill you full of all sorts of anti- 
typhoid and anti-diphtheria, antibubonic plague serum and 
all that sort of thing. They do-this to keep you from having 
all these horrible diseases which the tough germs delight to 
give you. If you have that straight in your mind you will 
understand me when I say that scout activities are anti- 
toxins, mental antitoxins, antitoxins for the mind that drive 
out the evil toxins. 

You see, it is this way: If a fellow’s mind and heart are 
full of his scout law and the scout oath, birdlore, skylore, 
forestlore, camplore and hikes and good turns, there is no 
room for craps, cigarettes, “cuss”’ words and all that rabble 
of tough microbes which yearn to take possession of a boy's 
mind and soul. 

We do not have to tell you not to swear, not to lie and 
not to steal. That is a waste of breath. We tell you to do 
these other things and then lying and stealing and swearing 
find no place in your system. When these enemies come to 
you and they find the gates of Babylon closed, and they are 
unable to scale the three hundred-foot high walls of clean 
thoughts, so they go trooping off to find some poor little 
fellow who has never had the chance to be a scout and has 
left the gates of the city open and the evil germs swarm in 
and take possession. What a shame! A shame to the public 
because there should always be somebody on hand to help 
build up a high wall of scout character for this poor little 
victim and to guard the gates of his mind from tough germs. 


HEN you go on a bird hike you are all attention. Your 

ears are alert, your eyes are bright and keen watching 
the branches, the bushes, the grass, the sky and the water, 
and there is not a shadow of a show or room for evil thoughts. 
Without evil thoughts of course there is no temptation to do 
wrong. For instance, when you hear the loud cow-—cow— 
cow ! in the pine or spruce woods, there is nothing so important 
in your mind at that moment as the desire to catch a glimpse 
of the “cock of the woods,” the pileated woodpecker, that 
great big rare bird with a black and white body, brilliant 
crimson crested helmet and a scarlet stripe at the base of his 
lower beak (mandible bill). Gee! to see him gives a fellow 
a real thrill, beeause one knows that one is looking at a bird, 
a wonderful and beautiful bird that one’s grandchildren will 
probably never see, a bird that was once plentiful all over 
the United States when we had forests, but whose numbers 
have gradually diminished with the wiping out of our forest 
lands, until now this big woodpecker is rare even in the 
Adirondacks. 

Last spring Councilor Frederick Vreeland and ? ran away 
from work and went out to our old camping grounds in Pike 
County, Pennsylvania, for a hike. That was May 15th, but do 
not forget that the autumn is almost as good a time for a 
bird hike as the spring—the birds that go north in the spring 
come back in the autumn. In the two days’ hike that we 
took through the mountain woods we saw many birds, among 
them a number of bluebirds. 


Wwiex I was a boy every knothole in. the clapboards of 
a frame house was occupied by a bluebird’s nest. They 
are lovely birds and they are American birds, and their blood 
is as blue as their backs, Blue in this sense, you know, 
means the real thing, free from taint. 

At the club we saw the barn swallows. They have taken 
possession of the Forest Lake Club piazza and refuse to be 
driven away by the servants. Off in the woods we could 
hear the “ tiddle-de-link, tiddle-de-link, I’ve got-him! I’ve got 
him!” and then a harsh note which told us that the blue 
jays were plotting to rdb some of their feathered friends. 
Over Big Tink Pond and Wolf Lake the tree swallows were 
skimming and in among the lower branches of the trees the 
little Redstarts were flitting, reminding one of miniature 
orioles. The Maryland Yellow-throats were nervously hopping 
about, telling some one to “quit, quit,”’ and then bufsting 
into a nervous song, the words of which are “ wichity— 


* He was making love to his modest sparrow-like mate, 
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wichity—wichity!” The -Myrtle warbler, with yellow spots 
on his crown, rump and breast pockets was calling “ tchip” 
to us, although that is not our name. And the Canadian 
warbler, black-throated warbler, black and white warblers 
were all too busy catching insects to speak to us. We saw 
other warblers which we did not identify. They did not stay 
long enough for us to focuss our glasses on them. 

The purple finch is a gallant little gentleman among birds. 
and he 
hopped along the branch sideways towards her, raised up the 
purple crest on his head, fluttered his wings and went through 
all sorts of polite and petty ceremonial manoeuvres, all the 
time talking in a low voice to his sweetheart,- and she must 
have said yes, because he suddenly burst into a joyful song. 





HIE Horsehair or Chippy Sparrow scarcely moved from his 

perch on a stone as we passed. The Flicker, Yellow- 
hammer, Clape, Highhole or golden-shafter woodpecker, as 
you may choose to call it, beat a loud tattoo on the hollow 
tree, while the white-breasted Nuthatch hopped up and down 
the trunk of the same tree with as much ease as that dis- 
played by a robin when hopping on the lawn. 

We heard and saw the Song-Sparrow and from the tree 
tops on the opposite side of the lake drifted the robin-like 
notes of the brilliant Scarlet Tanager. We heard and saw 
the Wood Thrush and his musical superior, the Hermit 
Thrush. The Olive-backed Thrush was hopping nearby and 
the Oven-bird was loudly calling, ‘ Teacher! teacher! 
teacher!” 


Near the waterfront bush the Cat- 


blueberry 


in the high 
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bird was singing most wonderfully, but on the topmost branch 
of a balm-of-Gilead tree, the Brown Thrasher was outdoing 
the Catbird with the Catbird’s own song. 

The Crows were cawing overhead. The Towhee or Chewink 
was flitting around among the dead brush, while the rose- 
breasted Grosbeaks were to be seen in groups of sixes and 
sevens, not singing but flocking together and talking matters 
over. 

Before daylight in the 
singing and the Chief counted a 
repetitions of the word “ whip-poor-will’”’ without stop or 
hesitation to take breath on the part of the bird. Two 
seasons ago we found a whip-poor-will’s nest near the Outdoor 
School camp, that is, if one may be allowed to call any ola 
place a nest when there is no semblance of a nest about it. 
The eggs, two of them, were laid on the brown leaves in a 
little open space amid dense underbrush and thickly set trees, 
The eggs were dull white in color, with indistinct markings 
of lilac hue and a few dingy gray and dirty brown spots on 
them. 


morning the whip-poor-will was 
hundred and eighty-two 


HE whip-poor-will is a night watchman. He comes on 

duty when the other birds go to roost, and if it is a 
moonlight night, he keeps up his song as long as the moon 
shines, but if it is a very dark night he is quiet until the 
faint gray light in the east, known as the Wolf Brush, streaks 
the sky, and announces the coming dawn, then he wakes up 
with a start and proceeds to wake every one else up also. 

The way to find a whip-poor-will’s nest is to walk along 
through the woods every day for a week at a time—maybe it 
will be necessary to keep it up for years—but bye and bye 
you will be startled by a large bird suddenly and silently 
flying from between your feet, flying with not so much as the 
sound of a whirr or flap of a wing as the phantom-like bird 
disappears, leaving you standing there wtih a creepy sensation 
because the whole thing is so mysterious. But when you look 
down between your feet, if your eyes are sharp, you will see 
the prize for which you have been searching—a real whip- 
poor-will’s nest, marked by two eggs lying on the top of a 
flat stone in the midst of a path or on the brown leaves. 

This old whip-poor-whil of Pike County hatched its young, 
but, bless your soul, the young were just as difficult to see 
as were the eggs. The babies are fuzzy little things of a 
reddish brown color. When the old bird would fly away she 
would kick her babies over, either accidentally or on purpose, 
and the little fuzzy brown whip-poor-wills would lie on the 
brown leaves, sprawled out just as mamma had knocked 
them! They would not move a feather, if the hairy stuff 
covering them could be called feathers, nor would they bat 
an eye. They were as immovable as the dead leaves upon 
which they sprawled. When one had one’s nose almost 
touching them, it was -hard to tell the little birds from the 
other brown trash strewed on the forest's floor. 

All right, boys! we will give: you one point for a crow, one 
point for a robin, one point for seeing and identifying a 
catbird, one point for all the common birds, three points for 
a hermit thrush, four points for a veery, fifteen points for 
the pileated woodpecker and fifty points for the whip-poor- 
will’s nest! Now see who will win out on the next bird 
hike! 








w= Y I was a lad the call or cry that the boys used to 
rally by was one they had inherited from their pioneer 
ancesters, and the pioneers borrowed it from the Indians, 
and the Indians borrowed it from the barred owl, and the 
barred owl borrowed it from some ancient witch or banshee. 
The barred owl, you know, is the fellow who startles you 
when you are in the woods by shouting, “‘ Who! who, hoo- 
whoo, whoo-ah!” bat it is too long a call for the boys, so 
they blue penciled it all but the end ery of ‘“ Whoo-ah!” 

When Mr. Vreeland: and I were walking along the edge of 
Wake Robin Swamp we discovered the old barred owl sitting 
on the branch with his back against the skies. He is a mean 
old cannibal, who catches and eats his cousins, the little 
screech owls. He is the old hobgobblin. of the woods, and 
he can frighten the ‘liver right out of a tenderfoot. 

While we were over by Buckskin Cove, across Big Tink 
Pond, Mr. Vreeland had his glasses focussed 6n some warblers, 
but I was interested in a stealthy, quiet bird I caught sight 
of as it was standing on a half submerged stone at the edge 
of the lake. The bird was identified as a solitary sandpiper. 
It was feeding at the time, sticking its head under water 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Air Rifles Kamp-Kook-Kits 


HERE'S something, about Autumn with its crisp, snappy days and cool nip in the air—that somehow or 
other makes a fellow want a gun. Perhaps it’s because it’s huntin’ time for dad and the older men. Any- 
way—most all healthy, red-blooded American boys feel that desire. 


And that longing to get out with your gun—out in the woods or on a hike through the rustling leaves, and the 
bracing fall air. The finest and best companion on such a tramp is the old reliable Upton Air Rifle 


The Upton is a crack shot air rifle, jauged to shoot with accuracy and 
having, penetrating, forcea plenty. In looks it is a beauty, with Zenuine wal- 
nut stock and either nickle or army blue finish barrel. Made in either single, 
500 or 1,000 shot repeater models, each equipped with a patent safety cock- 
in3, device, makin it impossible for the cockin3 lever to fly back and injure 


the fingers. 


















Upton Air Rifles sell from $1.25 to $3.00. 
Upton Kamp Kook Kits are priced $2.00 and $3.00. 


UPTON MACHINE COMPANY 


427 Edgewater Place ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 


The Upton Kamp Kook Kit is the ideal folding, cooking, outfit to use on a4 

hikes or camping trips. As shown below it consists of two frying pans, one > 

grid, twocupsanda stew kettle to accomodate two to four persons. A smaller aS, 

size is for one or two persons. Either kit folds to a neat, convenient size : a 

just right to fit in the pocket. Nay > 
s % 


Send a postal with your dealer's name for catalog describing Up- 
ton Air Rifles and Kamp Kook Kits. The complete line is shown. 
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At Hongkong they would leave the Empress 


of Asia and transfer to the British India 
boat bound for Calcutta. This would necessi 
tate taking the diamond from one safe and 
carrying it for a more or less lengthy period 
of time in their luggage or on their persons. 





Sherwood still felt that no one even suspected 
the jewel to be in their possession, but he 
meant to take no chances. After considerable 
thought he decided that Bob, being a boy, 
could carry the stone with greater safety 
than himself, and forthwith he proceeded at 
odd times to hollow out a large cavity in the 
heel of one of Hammond's shoes and a smaller 
one in the other. 

For the coin.” he explained, “ which is 


wortant to us as the diamond. 
can pick your pocket, but it 
shoe off your foot 


almost as it 
Any clever thief 
takes a genius to get the 
without your knowing it.” 

Up to the very last twenty 
remainder of voyage to 


four hours the 
Hongkong was 





uneventful. They saw nothing further of 
the young Indian potentate, who proved to be 
a son of the Nizam of Chotanagpore return- 
ing from a tour of China and Japan He 
kept his cabin for the entire voyage, waited 
on by his two servants, both of whom Bob 
encountered more than once in various parts 
of the ship. 

The night before landing there was a fare- 
well concert in the saloon and afterward Sir 
Henry had been rather insistent that Kent 
smoke a cigar with him on deck before turn 
ing in. He seemed to be making a special 
effort to be pleasant to the boy and for the 
first time Bob had to admit that he really 
could be very decent when he wanted to 

It was thus uncommonly late when they 


finally sought their cabin. To every outward 
appearance everything in the stateroom was 
in perfect order, but presently they both 
began to be conscious of trifling, yet signifi- 
cant changes. One of Sherwood's coats, for 
instance, was not just where he had left it, 
but a little further down the rack. There 


was a slight difference in the folding of some 
linen in a drawer. First of all, the precious 
which Bob distinctly remembered plac- 


shoes, 


ing in a certain position in the locker, had 
been removed. 

* Well, it's come,” said Sherwood quietly 
when he had made certain that the cabin 
had been searched. Did they find the 


holes?” 


tob looked up from the shoe he was exam 





ining. “I don't think so. The inner sole is 
pasted down just as you left it.” 

“We'll have to take a chance,” decided 
Kent after a omentary pause “ There's no 
time to dope out any other hiding place. I 
suppose it was one of those Hindus. I'd give 
a lot to know how they got wise.” 

“That one we saw in Vancouver,” haz- 
arded Bob. ‘“ You don't suppose he could 
have come over on this boat?’ 

“He might have—steerage. Or he could 
easily have cabled to confederates in Japan 
These people all stick together. Well, there's 
no use losing sleep over what can't be helped. 


We'll simply hav: 
trouble in the future. 


to keep our eyes peeled for 
Luckily this steamer 


doesn’t start back till the last of the week, 
so I'll leave the diamond in the safe here 
until just before we take the B. I. boat. 
We've a wait of three days in Hongkong and 


it would never do to tote the thing around 
all that time.” 

It was a fortunate precaution. 
about noon next day and went 
hotel with their luggage. Sir 


accompanied them, but there 


They landed 
straight to a 
Henry Asher 
was no sign of 





the young Indian Rajah amongst the dis- 
embarking throng. After lunch they sallied 
forih to make a partial tour of the city, 
which job «6found§=6 rather = disappointing. 
UNLUUNULIONUNSUL 1H 

The timberjack could take a ducking in 
the river as a joke but not this: he was 
transformed from joviality to truculence, at 
once. He reached in his hip pocket, cursing. 
and drew out a pair of brass knuckles. One 
of them he adjusted to his right fist and 


brought it down with a 
Gus Papsky's desk. 
**I said, sody to 


thud on the top of 


drink, not a bath! 


yelled Steve, “I want to take it out of the 
bottle, myself I'm no baby, you big thick- 
neck!” Steve was not joking at all. He 
continued his brass tatoo on the desk. Every 


blow left a distinct imprint in the veneer, 
Gus Papsky’s neck swelled above his collar 

and changed from red to purple. He came 

toward Steve and, as he passed Lemmy, the 


boy saw the Russian’s hand sweep up a 
heavy stone jug behind the counter. French 
Louie saw this, too, 

“Avant! En garde!” he cried, forgetting 
his English. “Look hout for you’se’f, 
Steve!” 

HE warning came too late. Gus swung 

the jug with a sickening thud over the 
counter and down on Steve's head. The big 


riverman dropped to the floor as if shot. 
“Foolish one!” exclaimed Gus, with a 
peculiar inflection, glaring down at the pros- 
trate rivermen and rolling his eyes around 
the rest of the group. “ That is the manner 
we deal with those who oppose ” 
He halted on a word. French Louie and Jim 
Gardner bent over Steve and lifted him into a 
chair. Blood trickled from a cut in his scalp. 





The Eye of Vishnu 


(Concluded fr@ ge 6) 
Pry 


Everything seemed most modern and up to 
date “and save for the picturesque Orientals 
crowding the streets and shops, he might have 
been in New York or San Francisco. 

It was dusk when they returned to the 
hotel, entering by a side door. Sherwood 


— 1 ait 
beside him reminded the boy instantly and 
forcibly of—Sir Henry Asher. 


Then both men moved swiftly out of sight 
and Bob passed on, troubled and perplexed. 
He said nothing to Sherwood of his discovery. 


He was too uncertain of what he had seen 





7 ad 


He knew this was one of the 








great diamonds of the world 








went straight to the desk to see if any mail 
had come, but Bob, lingering behind, hap- 
pened to glance into a small, remote reception 
room and paused, arrested by the glimpse of 
two men talking together in a further corner, 

The lights had not yet been turned on there 
and for the most part the room lay in shad- 
ows. But certainly the smaller man wore a 
white turban with a jeweled aigrette, and 
something about the taller, dominating figure 


(Continued from 


Near Lemmy's elbow was a_ long-necked 
soda bottle. His hand closed involuntarily 
on the neck. Gus was still holding the heavy 
jug, gripped in his huge paw by its handle. 
Lemmy's teeth set and a sudden, savage 
resentment for the Russian’s cold brutality 
swept over him. He drew back his arm and 
swung the bottle at the storekeeper’s head. 

Gus was ready. His right hand flew up 
and the bottle crashed against the jug. Both 
were smashed. Gus reached for another 
weapon, crying out in an outlandish tongue 
but Lemmy was out of range in an instant. 


When Gus next saw him Lemmy was in 
mid-air. He had dropped to his hands and 
knees in front of the counter, crawled 
rapidly to the rear end, and from there, 


crouching, he sprung for Gus, his right knee 
out, his fists swinging. 

“Ugh!” went the breath from the Rus- 
sian’s mouth as Lemmy’s crooked knee 
struck him in the midriff. ‘ Oogh!” he said, 
again, as Lemmy’s fist landed on his cheek- 
bone, With a final groan he sank down, 
like a sack of flour, behind the counter. 

“So, this is the day, is it?” demanded 
Lemmy, his voice rising in wrath. “ Well, I 


an | ie , 
guess it is. 


It’s a day for patriots! 


Lemmy Routs a Red : 


and he felt, moreover, that Kent would 
merely laugh and refer to his marked preju- 
dice for the Englishman, 

But when they returned next evening from 
a trip up to * The Peak,” and found unmis- 
takable evidence that their room had been 
thoroughly overhauled again, he was, strongly 
tempted to mention the incident. Still he 
kept silent. After all, no real harm had been 
done, The diamond was safe aboard the 


page 15) = 


Gus Papsky did not move. The bold-eyed 
customers in the back room oozed into the 
store with chatter and gurgle and circled 


round the rivermen. Their eyes and attitude 
were threatening but they hesitated to attack 


the river-drivers. They knew what _ steel- 
clad shoes can do in a fight. 
RENCH LOUIE faced the circle, crouch- 


ing, ready for a spring. He was known 
up and down the river as a terrible man in 
a fight. He used the time-honored “ French 
lash” by which a man, leaping in air, with 
a hitch-kick, swipes his opponent beside the 
head with his heel or plants a steel-shod boot 


in his rival’s stomach. 
There were twice as many foreigners as 
river-men and one of the biggest rivermen 


had been knocked unconscious but the aliens 
kept their distance. 

“Yess!” hissed one of the group, peering 
down at Gus. behind the counter. “ Yess! 
He is dead!” 

There was conviction in his voice that 
carrie@ to Lemmy but he was not alarmed. 


His American fighting blood was up. He 
did not care, just then, whether Gus was 
alive or dead. 
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Empress of Asia and ever since coming 
he had been careful to wear the 
the hollowed heels. 

Nevertheless he slept poorly that night, 
And all next day he was oppressed by a sub- 
conscious feeling of anxiety and suspense, [f 
only they were safe aboard the B. I. boat and 
the beastly stone turned over to the purser! 
He did not half enjoy the day's excursion, 
on which Asher accompanied them, and by 
the time they had returned to the hotel he 
had worked himself into a state of nervous 
tension difficult to control. 

They were late getting back, due mainly to 
Sir Henry's desite to take in all the points 
of interest of Kawloon, the beautiful western 
suburb, The steamer sailed early next morn- 
ing and Sherwood’s plan was to go aboard 
that night. After a hurried dinner they sent 
the luggage to the pier and took a rickshaw 
down to the waterfront where a small launch 
was secured to take them out to the Empress 
of Asia, which lay at anchor half a mile from 
shore, 

Everything went off so smoothly that even 
Bob's nervous apprehension was_ soothed 
insensibly. Sherwood received the small packet 
from the purser, and retiring to a secluded 
spot they transferred the diamond to the 
hollow in one of Bob’s shoes and the broken 
coin to the other. The launch was waiting at 
the side and when they had settled themselves 
comfortably in the stern the Chinese boat- 
man started her up and headed toward the 
distant row of lights that outlined the water- 
front 

The wide harbor, faintly luminous under 
the stars, was dotted with the lights of many 
anchored ships. Lower down other moving 
sparks told of launches and various small 
craft threading their way about the populous 
water thoroughfare, and the chugging of 
engines, near and distant, added to that pleas- 
ant sense of security that the presence of 
other human beings always brings. Another 
twenty minutes and they would be quite safe, 
Bob thought. And then, happening-to glance 
astern, he was startled to see emerging from 
the shadows in their wake a long, slim, high- 
powered motor boat approaching at full speed. 


ashore 
shoes with 


She carried no lights and for an instant 
the boy stared fascinated at the shadowy 
shape so swiftly overtaking them. Then he 


caught Sherwood’s arm and cried out sharply. 
Kent turned quickly. 

“Look out!’ he shouted, springing to his 
feet. ‘* Sheer off, you idiots, or you'll run us 
down!” 

There was no answer. On rushed the 
strange boat, heading straight for them. Bob 
had a fleeting glimpse of the cockpit crowded 





with sinister, crouching figures: saw Sher- 
wood reach swiftly for his automatic. An 
instant later the other launch struck them 


slantingly with a crash and an avalanche of 
half naked coolies with swart, ugly faces and 
glinting, evil eyes, swarmed down upon them. 

Bob was flung into the cockpit by the on- 


rush. He heard Kent's gun spit viciously, 
the sound of the shots echoing across the 


water. He tried to gain his feet, but already 
he was half smothered by the weight of reek- 


ing, naked bodies pressing on him. From 
above him came grunts and groans and the 
thud of blows, dominated by Kent’s voice, 


hoarse and raging. Suddenly a_ piercing 
shriek rose high above the other bedlam, 
changing abruptly to a horrible, sobbing sort 
of gurgle. The boy writhed frantically, put 
ting all his strength into a desperate effort 
to free himself. He managed to loosen one 
arm, but two men at least pinned his body 
down and kept him helpless. And then, all 
at once, he felt a stealthy hand tugging at 
the laces of his right shoe—the shoe in whose 
hollowed heel reposed the blue diamond! 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for October) 
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“Good thing if he is,” he 
*“ Didn't he try to kill Steve?” 
Jim Gardner, who had been listening for 
Steve’s heartbeat, cried out exultantly. 
“He didn’t quite make out,” he said. 
“His old pump’s workin’ hard. He'll be 
around in a minute, Get some water!” 
Lemmy handed a glass over the counter 
from a_ bucket back of Gus’s desk. Jim 
dashed the contents in Steve’s face, With 
a gasp the big fellow opened his eyes and 
returned to consciousness flailing about like 
a man trying to swim and crying out. 
“The jam’s busted, boys, and here I go!’ 
When he saw Louie and Gardner he 
grinned, then turned to where Gus had stood. 
“The dirty Rooshian!”’ he exploded, “ He 
beaned me, did he? Let me at him. I just 
want to get my hands in his whiskers,” 


declared. 


“You won't need to, Steve,” said Jim. 
* Lemmy beaned him for you.” 
Steve scrambled from his chair, swaying 


with a dizzy head. 

“Hope you killed him, Lem,” he muttered 
thickly, ‘“‘Le’s get out o’ here! I don't 
want no more of his rotten stuff. anyway.” 

He needed air and they led him, staggering 
a bit, out of the store. They followed him 
because they thought he needed their care— 
and somehow, Steve always led a gang. 


A& Lemmy came out.from behind the 
counter there was a menacing move- 
ment from the group who had come in from 
the back room. Several of them rushed to 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Can You Think of aGood 
Title for this Picture ? 


We will give $10.00 to the boy or girl 
who sends in what we consider the best 
title. No other prizes—just one, and 
that to the winner. This picture on a 
show card was used by hundreds of 
dealers in their windows during our 
recent $1200.00 window trim contest. 
We’re letting the girls in on this, so 
look out for your laurels, fellows. Send 
as many names as you wish and write 
plainly. Contest closes October 1, 
1920. 














BLOUSES & FRAT SHIRTS 


GUARANTEED FAST COLORS 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE SEND FOR “THE SCOUT LAW”— IT’S FREE 


The KAYNEE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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the nursery—big, 
they pinned him 
he'd bump his 
Crandall, the 


“Why, he rode ’em in 
fiery, rocking-horses! An’ 
on with safety-pins for fear 
nose ! Little Rocking-horse 
champion nursery buckaroo! 

‘hat day would rankle forever in his heart, 
miserable and ignominious one in 
life. No, he decided, a_ fellow 
square deal; no matter how hard 
unfortunate chance like that 
whole school career, There 
use in bucking rank hard luck. 

Having no recitations that afternoon he 
took an “ honor list,’ which gave him a half 
holiday because of regular attendance at 
Church for four consecutive Sundays. Then 
securing permission from the Officer of the 
Day to ride up the Canyon back of the 
School, he saddled up Tango, cantered 
grandly past the Assembly Hall to the im- 
uense disgust of sundry inquisitive heads 
w hose owners were not fortunate enough to 
] honor lists, and struck at a brisk pace 


have 
into the Topa Topa trail. 


the most 
his whole 
never got a 
he tried, 
would ruin 
wasn't much 


some 
his 


objective as he 


E had no particular 

swung past the shacks in tl Canyon, 
He wanted to get away from it all. He was 
sick of it—sick of 10:05 Tum-tum at night, 
sick of Quiet Hour Sunday afternoon; sick 
of the barns, Evening Reading, the brown 
sun-seorched hills, the dry arroyos, the cac- 
tus, the sage-brush, the interminable heat; 


sick of hearing S. D, read that infernal poem 
every morning at the opening of school, sick 
most of all of the “ Rabbi,” from which he 
was so fond of quoting: 

“Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough.” 

shaw! The thing was absurd; he could 
write a better poem than that himself! 

Crandall dug his spurs savagely 
Tango'’s sides and sent her tearing up 
trail on the dead run; presently when they 
were both exhausted, reining her to an 
abrupt halt, front legs sharply braced, 
haunches quivering, 

**Guess we didn't 
rummy little beast!” he 


into 
the 


bounce much then, you 


muttered. 


Tango, her sides heaving furiously, sweat 
drizzling down her legs and dripping from 


her belly, turned questioning eyes on him. 


“What's the matter?” Crandall asked 
her. “Don’t you like it? Well, you'll get 
some more before you’re through. See that 
ridge up there? We're going over it this 
afternoon—over it and then some, We'll 
show ‘em whether this tenderfoot can ride 


or not!” 
Forty-five minutes’ steady climb put them 


opposite the Pines, a small clearing halfway 
to the Ridge. Crandall pushed mercilessly 
over the sharp climb above the Pines at a 


breathless scramble that brought Tango pant- 
ing to the top well-nigh fagged, 


Crandall had determined to make the top 
of the Topa Bluffs and ride back to School 
in time for supper, a total distance of eigh- 
teen miles, all of it sharp mountain work, 
the trail in none too good condition. It was 
a difficult trick for any horse, even in the 
pink of preparedness. Taken as Crandall 
was taking it, with a soft horse in no shape 


to endure the heavy uphill strain without fre- 
quent rests, it was little short of murder, 


But Crandall did not know this. He re- 
garded Tango purely as a means of trans- 
portation, a rather poor means at that. Just 


double purpose of 


now she was serving the 
geting him to Topa Topa and providing a 
vent for his overwrought temper. 


S they mounted steadily upward, though, 
4 the scent of the sagebrush, mingled with 
the acrid dust of the trail, tanged almost 
pleasantly in his nostrils. The rhythmic 
play of his horse's silky shoulders, the good 
feel of her between his knees, her ready obedi- 
ence—all began imperceptibly to have their 
effect. He found his anger cooling. 

At the top of the Ridge he paused to look 
down on the Valley, cupped in the purple 
hills, the ocean sparkling in the distance, a 
thin line along the far horizon. If it had 
not been for his unpleasant encounter with 
Bing that morning he might have felt its 
veauty. 

To the left, beyond the ridge which he had 
just topped, the Topa Topa mesa stretched 
to the rugged Bluffs, gray, imperturbable 
wardens of the silence. Shimmering heat 
waves danced incessantly above the scraggly 


chaparral Not a living creature of any sort 
could he see. Silence and solitude lay heavy 
upon the whole desolate mesa, 

Sitting sideways in his saddle to unkink 
his legs, which were beginning to stiffen 
from the long ride, the sense of his own 
insignificance in the Great Scheme of Things 
rushed suddenly into his heart. In all those 


untold miles of tremendous mountain country 
he was alone. Inevitably the thought brought 


him nearer to Tango. He patted her soft 
shoulder. 
“Cracky, it’s lonesome up here! Let’s 


tear over to the Bluffs and then beat it for 
School.” 

When he finally put Tango to the last 
zig-zag that scaled the hogback just below 
Topa Topa, the afternoon was far spent, but 
no farther spent than Tango, whose frequent 
pauses, from which he could scarcely urge 
her to a gasping scramble, at length con- 
vinced him that she could not go on much 
longer, 


RocKing-Horse Crandall 


(Concluded from page 9) = 


Ahead the trail doubled in a sharp “V” 
around a narrow, brush-choked gulch, flanked 
on the nearer side by a treacherous shale 
bank, possibly fifty yards from the apex of 
the “Vv.” Striking her front legs on the 
shifty footing Tango drew back. 

“Come on there, don't balk now!” urged 
Crandall, thinking of the nine long miles to 
Casa Piedra, and still insistent on reaching 
the goal he had set for himself, 


BEDIENTLY Tango started across. The 

shale retreated alarmingly underfoot. She 
stumbled once, Halfway over Crandall 
wished he had not attempted it. 

He took one swift look into the gulch 
below. The slide plunged almost perpen: 
dicularly to the bottom. Small chance of 
coming through alive, he thought, if they 
rolled down that toboggan. But he could not 
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Kicking frantically to free herself from the 
pitfall of brush and rocks into which she 
had plunged, she reared straight backward as 
Crandall slid toward her. He caught a terri- 
fying vision of uplifted hoofs, a huge body 
poised over him like some monstrous infernal 
machine. Then he shot directly beneath, 
Tango settled forward. He closed his eyes. 


’ was the merest fraction of an instant 
that Tango’s body rested on his, but all 
the breath was crushed from his lungs; some- 


thing in his chest snapped; excruciating 


pains shot through his left leg. He felt as 
though he were being staved im like a dis- 


carded barrel. 
home and end his torment? In 
Crandall lived ten years. 

The hoofs did not strike again, though the 
overpowering weight still pressed him almost 


Why didn’t those hoofs strike 
that instant 





Tango reared once 


retrace his course. It would be disas- 
trous to turn back than to go on. 
In that moment of peril he realized like a 


flash of searing lightning two fundamentals 


more 


which he never afterwards forgot: By his 
own efforts he could not extricate himself 


from the danger; he must depend on Tango. 
Moreover, if her surefootedness failed, then 
he, not Tango, would be to blame for the 
disaster, for he had pushed her beyond her 
strength, . 

Just then she stumbled once more, caught 


herself, stumbled again—this time to her 
kneés, pitching Crandall over her head. Then 
she slid, scrambling and kicking, down the 


shale bank, followed more leisurely by Cran- 
dall, feet foremost, sprawling on his back. 

Straight ahead of him as he slid down- 
ward he could see Tango, now miraculously 
right side up, her forelegs planted sharply 
in front of her, coasting on her haunches. 
Still upright she crashed into the bushes at 
the bottom of the gulch and lay still, for all 
the world like a little old woman plumped 
unexpectedly into the middle of a feather bed, 
He would have laughed at the sight if he 
had not realized that in another moment he 
would catapult upon her. . 

He strove to clutch something stationary, 
but the flat slate, none of it more than five 
or six inches in diameter, offered no hold to 
his eager fingers. Below him Tango did not 
long remain in her placid sitting posture. 





above him 


more 


lifeless, He opened his eyes to find that 
Tango in struggling to avoid him, as a horse 
will invariably do, had come down with her 
fore legs straddling his shoulders, the knees 
bent, as if to escape striking him with the 
hoofs. Her hind legs, fortunately, were still 
held powerless in the bottomless tangle of 
brush and rocks at the base of the gulch. 

There they both lay for a moment, Tango 
breathing heavily, Crandall not at all. He 
could feel the wild pounding of her heart 
against his chest, and he wondered vaguely if 
his own heart could still beat with the crush- 
ing weight of Tango’s body upon it. 

At this moment Tango, having recovered 
her strength somewhat, reared once more 
above him. He put all his powers into a 
mighty, squirming heave. His right leg came 
free. His left leg, still doubled beneath, did 
not serve him in this moment of deadly need; 
in spite of this handicap he succeeded in roll- 
ing almost clear. When she crashed down 
the second time Crandall’s body lay just 
beyond her reach, but his left leg once more 
received the full weight of her downward 
plunge. In another second he had pulled free 
and rolled out of further danger. 

An eternity, it seemed, he lay, unconscious 
of anything save the pain in his leg and 
chest, and the altogether unbelievable fact 


that he was still alive. At length, however, 
the problem of his return to School began 
to assail his shattered senses, He turned 
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himself over on his hands and knees, ang 
grasping the crooked branches of a manzapj- 
ta, pulled himself painfully to his knecs. oe 
could not stand; the pain in his leg was too 
utterly beyond anything he had ever experj- 


enced; the bone was unquestionably broken 
Sharp, darting pains in his chest told the 
same story of two or three ribs, 

NOTHER attempt to stand, which left 


him white and weak and nerveless, cop- 
vinced him that he could never reach Schoo} 
on Tango. It was equally impossible to 
hobble the nine miles down-trail, let alone 
climbing that steep shale bank. Unless q 
search party were lucky enough to stumble 
upon him, his plight was a grim one indeed. 
At the same time, without effort from him 
the chances did not favor rescue. There was 
about one chance in a million of finding him 
in all those. countless miles of mountain 
country. No, he must contrive some means 
of publishing his whereabouts, otherwise he 
faced a predicament he did not like to 


con- 

template. 
Cudgeling his bruised wits with his prob- 
lem he watched Tango, already recovered 


from the acuteness of her exhaustion, quietly 
cropping the sparse bunch grass that grew 
along the side of the gulch. In the plunge 
down the shale bank the cinch had broken 
and the saddle lay upside down near the 
spot where he and Tango had played leap- 
frog. 

“By George,” he thought 
might send word by her!” 

Once on the trail she would undoubtedly 
go straight home. Two hours at the most 
should put her at Casa Piedra. The missing 
saddle would tell his story as well as he 
could himself. 

Hold on though, they would know no more 
of his whereabouts than if he simply turned 
up missing at Evening Reading. If he could 
send a note tied to her mane or tail— 

Feverishly he searched in his pockets for a 
stray scrap of paper and a pencil. Not an 
inch of paper nor the smallest stub of a 
pencil could he find though he went through 


” 


suddenly, “J 


every pocket he possessed. The plan was 
useless. He sank back in desperation, his 
eyes following the grim boundaries of his 
prison. 


AD he been able to mount, it would not 

have been difficult to get back to the 
trail along the canyon bottom, which climbed 
rather gradually to the point where the trail 
doubled across, a distance of perhaps two 
hundred feet from where he lay. Later on 
he might become unconscious. Perhaps now 
while he was still in possession of his senses 
he could crawl up this narrow gulch and reach 
the trail, in the hope that there he would 
be more easily found. Or he could climb 
the shale bank. Perhaps it would not be so 
difficult as he had at first thought. 

He fingered the small, flat slabs upon which 
he had slid to his present position. They 
were as black and slippery as slate. It 
would be like climbing the sand in an hour- 
glass to struggle up that incline. Wait a 
second ; he had it at last! Writing material 
by the bushel! A whole shale bank of it! 

He snatched up one of the slate-like ¢labs, 
selected a sharp-pointed bit of stone and 
scratched his name on the shale. He could 
write his message almost as well as though 
he had had a fountain pen. The one word 
“Topa,” tied in Tango’s mane with a hand- 
kerchief to attract attention, would uner- 
ringly locate him near Topa Topa. 


IX hours later, around the same bend whose 
\7 rugged promontory had hidden Tango trot- 
ting obediently homeward with his message, a 
rescue party headed by Bing answered his 
husky hail with joyous and thankful shouts. 
He was stiff and cold, and wracked to the 
point of exhaustion with the pain in his leg 
and chest, but his joy at hearing Bing's rich 
voice boom down to him was untinged with 
envy or distrust. 

In those six hours of waiting pain such 
as he had never known before had come to 
him, a chastening pain that laid him weak 
and shivering at the very gates of despair. 
He was not yet free of the pain, nor had the 
thought »f his narrow escape died in his 
mind; but he knew that he had passed safely 
through one of those difficult things which 
sing had spoken of that morning—*“ things 
that hurt like the devil while you were in 
them, but made mighty good thinking about 
afterwards.” He had a bigger debt to Tango 
than he could ever repay even if he curried 
her all day long for the rest of her life! 

“Did you get my note?’ he asked Bing 
when they had climbed down to him and 
were putting a first-aid splint on his leg. 

“ Note?’ queried Bing. “ No. When 
Tango came in without a saddle we took her 
up the Canyon and she hit for Topa Topa 
as soon as we let her loos®, Came all the 
way as fast as she could leg it. Some horse, 
I'll say !” 

Crandall dared not trust his voice to reply. 
Up on the trail a horse whinnied in the dark- 
ness. His heart told him it was Tango—his 
Tango. Could he ever match her loyalty? He 
brushed a sleeve across his eyes. 

“ She’s the best little horse in the world!” 
he breathed huskily. 
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parks, and from there to Salt Lake City, and 
right-about face for home. The party was 
expected to leave Salt Lake City September 1. 

It is, of course, too early at the time of 
writing this to describe this trip. The 
scouts, however, were expected to keep care- 
ful careful records of all that they saw and 
did, and most of them will doubtless take 
pictures, and the story of their travels will 
be most interesting. It is one of the happiest 
things that has befallen the Boy Scouts of 
America that the Far Western Travelers’ As- 
sociation through its President, Mr. John 
B. Patton, selected scouts as their guests to 
make this trip in the interests of a better 
knowledge of America by everyone, a true 
Americanization ideal. 

The names of the scouts are: John Prest, 
17 years old, Eagle Scout ; Cyril McDermott, 
16 years old, Eagle Scout; Herbert Jacobi, 
12 years old, First Class Scout; Walter 
Perry, 15 years old, Second Class; John 
Breitweiser, 14 years old, First Class. 


More Hustle 

With everything else in the world increas- 
ing in cost, you don’t suppose, do you, that 
the immense amount of work done at the 
National Office costs no more than it used 
to? Expenses have increased tremendously. 
But we have tried not to pass that increase 
on to scouts in connection with their regis- 
tration fees. However, the Executive Board 
has found it necessary at last to increase 
the troop registration fee for twelve scouts 
or less to $6 instead of $3, and the fee for 
each additional scout to 50 cents instead of 
25 cents. This is eminently fair, and merely 
means that scouts will have to hustle more in 
order to earn their registration fees. This takes 
effect October 1, 1920. All troops that are on 
our records on that date will have until Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, to register at the old rate, That 
means that scouts already registered before 
October 1, will need to pay but 25 cents for 
their next full year’s re-registration provided 
their scoutmaster files the troop re-registra- 
tion application before January 1 next. That 
means another kind of hustle. 


A New Memory Stored Away 

I am wondering what you got out of your 
camping experience this summer. It is a de- 
light to note the steady progress Boy Scout 
Camps all over the country are making to- 
ward meeting the highest standards for a 
boys’ camp. There are a large number of 
very excellent scout camps now. This last 


season beat every previous year in records 


of attendance. The biggest boys’ camp in 
the world, the Boy Scout Camp at Kanoh- 


wahke Lake, Interstate Palisades Park, was 
very nearly perfect and accommodated over 
2,000 boys right along, each for a period of 
about two weeks. Thousands of you scouts 
got into camp during the summer. What did 
you bring away with you? Has it occurred 
to you to write down the things that it 
would be well worth your while never to for- 
get? 


A Brave Scout Speech 

One of these days this country will wake 
up to the contribution that scoutmasters 
are making to the progress of our nation. I 
hope every scout is wide awake to the un- 
selfish sacrifices his scoutmaster has to make 
in order to meet the demands of troop lead- 
ership. A luncheon was given in New York 
to the five scouts and their scoutmaster who 
are about to start on the Far Western Trip. 
There were many scout men present. Each 
scout made a brief speech. Cyril McDermott 


was the first called upon and was loudly 
applauded when introduced as an Eagle 


Scout. He was applauded loudly, and long 
when he closed, because he had said with in- 
tense earnestness that he did not think the 
credit for being an Eagle Scout should be 
given to him, but to his scoutmaster. 


Scouts Getting a New Reputation 

It's interesting to note how officials and 
others seem to turn instinctively to the Boy 
Scouts for aid when someone is lost. The 
fact that scouts are trained in using their 
powers of observation and that they learn 
Stalking and trailing, and furthermore that 
in many instances they have put these quali- 





National Council Official News 


(Concluded from page 24) 
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ties successfully at work hunting lost or 
strayed children and others, has given them 
this reputation for ability to render practical 
service. That’s just what we want, Scouts. 
The Scouting program is intended to help 
you build your character and to train you 
for citizenship. 


And Heres Another Chance 

The Bureau of the Public Health Service 
at Washington, wants scouts to do energetic 
work in a campaign to exterminate rats. 
Besides being outrageously destructive and of 


no good whatsoever, these pests play a large | 


part in the spread of the Bubonic plague 
which has alarmed authorities along the 
Coast. There is perhaps no other single thing 
so destructive as rats. It is estimated that 
there is one rat to each person in the United 
States, and that it costs each man, woman 
and child one-half cent a day to support his 
rat, a total of $180,000,000 a year. Why 
not get rid of your rat? 


As to Open Minds 

An angry person said of another one that 
he had an open mind, what was put into it 
fell right out again. That’s a poor kind of 
open mind to have. It’s another way of say- 
ing that what goes in one ear goes out of 
the other because there is nothing in between 
to stop it. I am thinking about your school 
work, as I say this. By the time this issue 
of BOYS’ LIFE gets to you, you will prob- 
ably be back at school. I am going to ask 
one thing of you in that connection: This 
year be an honor to Scouting by your course 
in school from start to finish. Will you try? 
On your bonor will you do your best? 


Forestry Scholarship at Syracuse 

The New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse University, N. Y., offers again 
for the college year of 1920-21, a scholar- 
ship to a first-class boy scout, who is & 
resident of the State of New York. Tuition, 
fees, and books, will be paid for through 
the aid of this scholarship, This includes 
the annual incidental, laboratory and in- 
firmary fees. These average $50 a year. The 
boy scout who secures the scholarship will 
be able to take four years of work for the 
cost of books, clothing, room and board, and 
there will be an opportunity to pay living 
expenses by working in the City of Syracuse. 

Any first-class boy scout with ten merit 
badges, as listed below, who is a resident of 
New York State, and who has completed 
fourteen units of college entrance require- 
ments, may apply for this scholarship, at 
once, to Mr. James E. West, Chief Scout Exec- 
utive, National Council, Boy . Scouts of 
America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
or Dean F. F. Moon, Syracuse University. 

A candidate must satisfy the college en- 
trance requirements by submitting evidence 
of having satisfactorily completed fourteen 
of the following fifteen units: 

English (four years), 3 units; History, 1 
unit; Algebra, Elementary, 1 unit; Geometry, 
Plane, 1 unit; Geometry, Solid, %4 unit; 
French or German, 2 units; Physics, 1 unit: 
Science, 2 units; Drawing, Freehand or Me- 
chanical, 1 unit; Elective, 214 units. 

He must be a first-class scout and have 
ten of the following merit badges: 

1, Forestry; 2, Camping; 3, Bird Study: 
4, Cooking; 5, Pioneering and Stalking; 6, 
First Aid; 7, Personal Health; 8, Photo- 
graphy; 9, Business; 10, Marksmanship; 11, 
Horsemanship; 12, Pathfinding; 13, Taxi- 
dermy; 14, Civics. 

The College requires of every student that 
he spend the three months following the 
sophomore year in a camp. The cost is be- 
tween $75 and $100 and must be borne by 
the student. 

The junior year is closed the first of May 
and the senior year opens late, October first, 
giving juniors five months for practical work 
in forestry. The College helps to secure po- 
sitions for this period and so far over ninety 
per cent of the juniors each year have had 
paying positions along different lines in 
forestry. 

In the senior year men are required to put 
in a month in a logging camp at their own 


expense, 
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The Boy Scout Band of Denver, Col. 
This band accompanied the Boy Scout delegation of the U.S. to 
London, England this summer as the representative musical organiza- 


tion of this country. The 
celebrated bandmaster, 
Frederick Neil Innes or- 
ganized and instructed this 
band of young Americans. 
The band was completely 
equipped by the C. G. Conn 
Ltd. of Elkhart, Indiana, 
the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of band 
instruments. 


od London and Back 





Joe Green 


HE world re- 

nowned Drum- 
mer and Xylophone 
Soloist of Sousa’s 
Band has delighted 
thousands by his re- 
markable playing. 


HFS LETTER 


“Have tried out the 
Victor Drum you sent 
me and can honestly 
say it is the best Ihave 
everseen. You surely 
have something new. 
This drum has more 
power than any other 
I have ever played. 
The workmanship is 
wonderful. The best 
all around drum I 
have ever used.” 


Free Book 


CONTAINS infor- 
mation concern- 
ing instruments and 
ease of playing. You 
will find it to be of 
great value. Just men- 
tion the instrument in 
which you are inter- 
ested and get this 
book—FREE. 














Agencies in all large cities 











In a Band 


‘THINK of making that 
trip! 


The fun of it all —cheerin 
crowds—the thrill o 
applause. 


What these boys have done 
you can do, if you’ll develop 
that musical “bump” which 
makes your blood tingle and 
sets your feet to tappin 
every time you heara“peppy 
march. 


Ask your pals or your Scout 
Master. You’ll be surprised how 
many fellows like yourself are 
hankering to get hold of an instru- 
ment. With a few such boys it’s 
no trick to begin a band, especially 
if you ask Conn to help. We’ve 
helped hundreds, and equipped 
them with such fine instruments 
they simply had to make good. 


ONN instruments are built for the 
American Boy, the fellow who was 
born to lead. When you realize that Sousa, 
peer of bandmasters, and hundreds of other 
artists are using Conn instruments — have 
used them since they were boys — you'll 
know how good they must be. 


For the drum corps you'll find the Conn Model 
for Boy Scouts good. With its great big tone and 
quick response you can develop a fine roll with the 
least bit of practice. And Conn Bugles, for the 
drum corps too, are so well made that they almost 
play themselves. 


There’s really nothing like a band or drum corps 
for sport, to say nothing of the education you get 
and the entertainment you give. Write us today, 
telling what instrument particularly interests you. 
. A Guarantee Bond with 
Every Conn 
Awarded Highest Honors 
at World’s Expositions 





BAND AND 





WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
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“Like Wiping Your Face 
With A Towel” exactly ex- 
presses the sensation, as well 
as the perfect ease and com- 
fort of shaving with an 
ENDERS SAFETY RAZOR. 


13 years on the market— 
2,000,000 enthusiastic users 
—without advertising —be- 
cause the production of 


Enders has never before 


been able to catch up with 


the phenomenal demand. 


Its users, by recommending 


it to their friends, created a 
demand for Enders which, 
until now, we have been un- 


able to catch up with. 


This is indeed a case where 
the satisfied user alone has 
made a product successful. 
‘‘Like Wiping Your Face With A 
Towel’’ is more than a phrase—as 
shaving with an Enders is more than 


a shave. 


It means absolute cleanli- 


ness and simplicity, two features of 


The Enders, which appeal instantly 
—and hoid that appeal—from your first 


shave. 


> Gndorv 


Enpers SALes CoMPpANY 


17 Battery Place 


New York 


ENDERS SELLS FOR 


$1.00— 


with six blades of the best quality 


Swedish-base steel. 


Packed in a 


black Karatol box, plush lined. 


FOR SALE BY BEST 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


PAT mAY.27905 © 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


many times over to 


' R. WHITLEY swung = save 
M restlessly in his great 9 the — life, but not a 
mahogany office chair, A S bigit — cent to save his 
tupped the flat arm nerv- Cc © u t S Om O r honor. That must stand 
ously and for a full mo- By F. H. Cheley or fall with him. No, Mr, 
ment was lost in deep S Jenkins, you have accused 
thought, then suddenly be Spey pn mmnmnmmmmmnmnnenneierenraenrenenearaeeaaaeeennneaaneneennneateeeeannnccncenneeanaienananatan = the lad of theft in the 
turned to his companion, : presence of a witness. and 
a strange, almost defiant gleam in his usually want you to tell this gentleman that you while I regret exceedingly that the bond jg 

. : did not steal a ten thousand dollar bond missing, you must now convict him or clear 


friendly gray eyes. 


* Jenkins, I just simply can’t believe the 
boy is a thief. I've known him ever since 
he was a lad. I knew his father and his 
mother. The lad has grown up, you might 


say, right in this bank and has always been 
first class—absolutely always. If there had 
ever been the slightest slip or a remote indi- 


cation that was dishonest, I'd not be so cock- 


sure, but 
“ Well, then, I'm a liar,” cut in the angry 
Mr. Jenkins, “I've let your bank have my 


entire account for years and in all that time, 
with all the I've transacted here 
with you, you cannot mention an instance of 
carelessness on ny part, 
Can you? If I were in 
the habit of leaving 
things scattered about, 
or Was known as a care- 
slip-shod 
man, it would be an 
other matter, but, John 
Whitley, listen to me, 
I'll wager a_ thousand 
that that bond was in 
the envelope the last 
time I looked into that 
packet of papers, which 
was just two weeks 


business 


business 


less, 


ago.” 

‘I've urged you a 
half dozen times, Jen 
kins, to that en 
velope.” Mr 
Whitley, easy 
for a f 

‘I know you have, 
sir, but the very fact | 
that you yourself have, 
at least a dozen times, 
poohooed the very idea 
of that cashier of yours 
being anything but ab 
solutely honest, has sat 
isfied me. What's more, 


seal 
ventured 


‘it's so 


John, no one would 
have known that that 
bond was in that en- 
velope unless they had 
been investigating the 
contents of the envel- 


ope. 
tively 


Now you say posi- 

that no one but 
you and the cashier 
had access to thé vault. Then it seems to 
me a clear case, for, of course, I would not 
suspect you for a moment.” 

Mr. Whitley’s face flushed a 
of himself, then he spoke clearly, 
slowly. 

“ Jenkins, there simply must be a mistake. 
Man, I tell you the boy couldn't do it. I'd 
trust him with every cent I own on earth. 
I've seen him grow up. I know what his 
outside interests are. I know his compan- 
ions. I know where and how he spends his 
leisure hours. I know what his savings are 
and how they are invested. I know him as 
a father knows his son, and I tell you it is 
impossible. He wouldn't do it—he couldn’t 
do it.” 

“Seems to me you are rather positive in 
the light of overwhelming evidence, John. I 


bit in 
but 


spite 
very 


know how highly you regard the boy. It’s 
gotten to be a hobby with you. I’ve heard 


you go out of your way several times to sing 
his praises and that’s one reason why I doubt 
him. The same thing has happened too many 
times before. Some of the crookedest deals 
in finance have been pulled off under the 
cover of just such a confidence. The bond’s 


gone. He and you are the only possessors 
of the combination. You say you haven't 
veen in the vault for two weeks. The 
bond was there two weeks ago. It looks 
like it was a question of either the boy’s 
being a thief or of my being a liar, or of 
your——_"" 

Mr. Whitley got quickly to his feet. ‘‘ Don’t 


insult me further, Jenkins,” he said sharply. 
‘I assure you I——” 

“But the bond,” cried the irate Jenkins. 
“ Produce it or I turn the matter over to the 
Secret Service today.” 

Mr, Whitley hesitated, then turning quickly 
he said, “ Wait.” Crossing to the door, he 
called George Davis from the cashier’s win- 
dow. 

TALL, well-built man, with a remark- 
A ably boyish face, quickly stepped into the 


president's office. His eye was clear and 
steady and a whole-souled, boyish smile 
played about the corners of his mouth. He 


was as natural as a healthy, clean-cut youth 
could be, and was not in the least embar- 
rassed by the presence of one of the com- 
munity’s greatest financiers. 

Instantly, however, upon stepping into the 
president’s office, he sensed a tense situation 
and turning quickly to his employer, he said 
in a quiet tone: 

“What is it, Mr. 
wrong?” 

* Yes, 


Whitley. Is something 


George,” said the president, “J 


from his envelope of papers in the vault. Of 
course, he had no business to leave the paper 
there, but he .did and claims it is missing.” 

“Why certainly, Mr. Whitley,” said the 
cashier, his eyes flashing fire. “ I have never 
seen such a bond. I did not know that Mr, 
Jenkins even had a bond in the vault.” 
Then turning quietly to Mr. Jenkins, a 
puzzled hurt expression on his face, he said 
in a cool, steady tone: 

‘Sir, is this an accusation?” 

Mr. shrugged his shoulders 
turned for the answer. 

Mr, directly to George. 


Jenkins and 


to Mr, Whitley 
Whitley 


spoke 














“Ts sonething wrong, Ur, Whitley? ” 


‘“The bond is gone. No one has access to it, 
George, but you and I. I do not believe 
you took it. I am absolutely certain that it 
would be impossible for you to take it———” 

‘I appreciate your confidence in me, Mr. 
Whitley,” said George, his breath coming a 
bit faster now as the seriousness of the sit- 
uation dawned upon him. However, strong in 
the knowledge that no departure from the 
rule of strict integrity, could be summoned 
against him, he replied in very positive 
tones : 

ot 





Jenkins is laboring 
under a misapprehension. I cannot believe 
that a man of his standing would wilfully 
bring a false accusation. There are but two 
alternatives, either he is in error or I am a 
thief. It is for you to decide. I did not 
know there was such a bond in the vault else 
I would have insisted upon its being locked. 
Gentlemen, what is your decision?” 

The two men looked at each other—the 
one baffled, the other suspicious. Mr. Whit- 
ley spoke first. 

“You may go, George. 
matter a bit further.” 


Whitley, Mr. 


We will talk the 


HEN the door closed behind the retreat- 
i sat 


ing cashier, Mr. Whitley again 
down and invited his angry visitor to do 


likewise. 

“Mr. Jenkins, we must look elsewhere for 
that bond,” he said slowly. ‘ That boy is 
absolutely innocent, but to entirely satisfy 
you, I want you to give me a few days in 
which to investigate: his record again most 
thoroughly. We must either prove the fel- 
low guilty now or you must wipe his slate 


clean, for he has a future before him, and 
such a charge as you have brought is an 
injustice. Let us engage quietly the two 


best Secret Service men in the State and give 
them the case from the bank end; then you 
employ, at my expense, the best private 
detective you can find to investigate inde- 
pendent of me, the lad’s life and affairs. I'll 
do likewise. At the end of ten days’ time 
we'll compare notes. If your man, or mine, 
finds the least thing out of the way, then I'll 
agree to turn the matter over to you for 
prosecution. I'll meet you here with your 
man on the seventeenth, or before if you 
make a discovery. Are you agreed?” 

Mr. Jenkins reluctantly agreed, then took 
his hat to go. “ And if we find he did steal 
the bond, Whitley, what then? It’s the bond 
I want, not the man. I'd even be willing to 
have you settle and drop the matter so far 
as I'm concerned.” 

“But not so far as I’m concerned,” cried 
Mr. Whitiey. “I’d give ten thousand dollars 


his name.” 
“Very well, sir, on the seventeenth or pe. 
fore,” replied Mr, Jenkins, and he was gone, 


M®* WHITLEY made some hurried anno- 
1 tations on a card, pulled down his 
desk top, took his hat and went to the club, 
Then choosing an obscure corner, he wrote a 
note, called a messenger and dispatched it 
returning to the corner to wait. In less than 
an hour a quiet little man with iron grey 
hair and large tortoise-rimmed spectacles en- 
quired for Mr. Whitley and was shown to the 
quiet corner where the Bank President sat, 

‘Good day, Crabill,’’ he said quietly. “] 


’ 


have a job for you and one in which there 
must be absolutely no error. I want you to 
trace back the life of George Davis, aged 


twenty-four, now living at eight eleven Pine 
Street with his widowed mother, [ 
want you to find out and tabulate every 
job the fellow ever held, even as a kid, 
down as far as twelve and talk person- 
ally with each employer if at all possi- 


ble. I want you to find out every 
crooked thing the fellow ever did and 


you must work fast. So far as I know 
you will have to visit but one other city 
besides this, unless you 
discover something en- 
tirely new. I don’t want 
you to mention this 
case to a living soul 
and I want you to be 
thorough. Don’t sup- 
pose any incident is 
too small to be of in- 
terest to me.” 
The quiet 
made a few 
and then 
comment. 
“ I’ve investigated.the 
man: once for the ‘ Far- 


little man 
notations 
ventured a 


mers’ -Bank.’’ They 
wanted to employ him 
a year ago but for 
some reason did not. 
His slate was clear 
enough, too. I never 
could understand.” 


‘Ignore that investi- 
gation, Mr. Crabi)1,” 
said Mr. Whitley quick- 

ly. ‘Be much more thorough. I want the 

investigation so complete that it could never 


be made in a more minute fashion by an- 
other. Report to me at the earliest hour,” 
There was precious little work accom- 


plished in the Bank the balance of that day. 


Mr. Whitley finally gave it up and called 
George into his private office again. 


“ George,” he began. “I’m all broken up 
over this affair and, my boy, I can see it has 


disturbed you greatly. I can appreciate 
that, too. I wanted to explain to you why 


I allowed Jenkins to so insult you. I know 
him and I felt sure it would be best in the 
long run to have him say his say. He has 
accused you, now he must prove you guilty 
or else clear your slate. My boy, I believe 
in you. The matter will be held absolutely 
in confidence. He could only convict you by 
circumstantial evidence——” 

“Many a man has been hung on that,” 


half smilingly retorted George. ‘‘It’s the 
first time there has even been the slightest 


question as to my honesty. Word of it would 
kill my mother. She would never forsake 
me in any sort of trouble, but the very fact 
that my honesty has been questioned would 
ruin the rest of her days. Mr. Whitley, I 
have had an idea this afternoon. Can I not 
employ a detective to look into Mr. Jenkins’ 
business and see if we can not find a trace 
of that bond? I am.entirely satisfied that 
he himself has taken it from his papers and 
disposed of it and has forgotten the trans- 
action. You know he keeps no secretary or 
bookkeeper and yet he transacts quantities 
of business, especially real estate trades. 
believe he is honest in his belief that the 
bond has been stolen. The only way to prove 
my innocence is to locate that bond.” 

“That ig a splendid idea, George, we'll do 
it at once.” 

ty night the case had been placed with 
one of the shrewdest Intelligence men in the 
Central West. 


IVE days later Mr. Whitley found Cra- 


bill seated, waiting. g 
“Well, sir.’ began Crabill with a smile. 
“T even know the names of all his kid-day 


sweethearts and the date of his first pair of 


long pants. I just want to say, Mr. Whit- 
ley, if every lad in America could check up 
as clean as that boy, we could discard our 


jails and policemen and a fellow could throw 
away his key ring. I tell you the ehap is 
first rate and there isn’t a shady spot in his 
career. He's a scrappy rooster though, but 
that’s to his advantage. When he was 
twelve he punched t ie head of two lads, both 
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bigger than he, for passing vulgar remarks 
about their school teacher. When he was 
fifteen he was a Patrol Leader of a gang 
of scouts and when he was sixteen e 

“FIold on here, Crabill,” interrupted Mr. 
Whitley. “Please begin at the beginning. 
Born at So and So, and then go on.” 

“Very well,” laughed the little man. “I 
ean do that. sorn in Horacetown twenty- 
four years ago tomorrow, of good self-re- 
specting parents, in very moderate circum- 
stances, only child, lost his Dad in a train 
wreck when he was ten. Had to begin at 
ence on odd jobs to help his mother. Sold 
papers and magazines and was known at the 
Gazette as Honest George because his ac- 
counts were always just right. Started his 
first bank account when he was thirteen at 
the old State Avenue Bank and has kept a 
deposit there ever since. Finished the eighth 
grade in fairly good shape, but was carrying 
too much outside work to be an Al scholar. 

“Risked his life trying to save a yellow 
dog from being run over by a street car. Got 
the stuffing knocked out of him for trying to 
tell a coach-driver how to get his horses to 
pull without abusing them with a_ heavy 
whip and came within an ace of slipping into 
the Happy Hunting Ground at the age of 
fourteen by falling out of a slippery maple 
tree while trying to rescue a frightened cat 
belonging to a little lass in the neighbor- 
hood. Was always leader of*his gang. Loved 
to play base-ball but had no use for a dirty 
game and if it came to a scrap on-a close 
decision he always insisted on having the 
game played over. 

“When he was sixteen he went to work 
for Old Man Morley in the law office and 
the old man says George was: the only honest 
office boy he ever had, Told me how he came 
to hire him. They had had so much trouble 
with stealing about the office that he fired 
all the boys and decided to employ Boy 
Scouts, for he had been reading about their 
laws and rules and they appealed to him. 
However, he decided to add a little honesty 
test of his own to every boy he employed. 
He placed a ten dollar bill, as it would be 
folded in one’s pocket, on the floor of the 
waiting room and as the boys came, one at 
a time, he ushered them into this waiting 
room and closed the door, leaving the boy 
alone with the ten spot placed where he 
couldn’t help but see it. As soon as the 
boy picked up the money, Old Morley would 
call him into his private office and begin to 
question him about his qualifications for the 
job. After he had talked on and on for 
several moments, if the boy had not volun- 
teered some information about the ten, Mor- 
ley would suddenly feel in his pocket and 
say. * Why, by jiggers, excuse me a second, 
Son, I must have dropped a bit of money 
here somewhere. I had it but a moment. be- 
fore you came in.’ Most of the boys ac- 
knowledged their find and explained how 
they picked it up and that they were just 
about to say something about it. In each 
case he thanked the boy for the bill and let 
him go, satisfied in his own mind that he 
had had no clear cut convictions on what 
honesty really was. 





“Your George finally made application: for 
the job and all was set as usual, Of course, 
he hadn't been in the office ten seconds till 
he spied that ten. He promptly crossed over, 
picked it up, but did not put it in his pocket 
as the other applicants had done. When 
Mr. Morley came to the door to call him in, 
he at once held up the money and said: * Mr. 
Morley someone has been careless with their 
money,’ and handed over the bill. George 
got that job and held it, too. Morley told 
me yesterday he considered George Davis the 
best all-round boy he had ever known 
in his years of experience. Morley also 
told me how he had once gotten all the boys 
in the Scout Troops together for an even- 
ing’s fun at his home and to prove who was 
really wideawake and keen told them a story 
something like this: ‘“ Boys, once I ran a busi- 
ness where we had a great many delivery wag- 
ons. So, of course, there was a large barn and 
lots of hay. One deliveryman made deliver 
ies in a disreputable end of the city and 
made a practice of carrying a gun on the 
Wagon’ with him. One evening when he 
reached the barn he was startled by the hoot 
of a big hoot owl up in the rafters of the 
barn. Thinking of ‘his gun, he went to his 
wagon, loaded the rifle and came back, lo- 
cated the bird, took careful aim and _ shot. 
He had forgotten, that there were twenty 
tons of dry hay in that loft. Before he knew 
it, that barn, with all my horses and wagons 
and quantities of merchandise beside, was a 
mass of flame. Wild pandemonium reigned. 
Men were yanking out wagons, others were 
hlind-folding horses in an effort to get them 
from the burning barn. The fire wagons 
arrived with clatter and bang. There were 
dense clouds of smoke and men hurrying in 
every direction, but in spite of all effort the 
barn and most of the contents were almost 
a total loss, all because one man had been 
hasty and forgotten to think.’ Here he paused 
to see if any scout would make a comment. 
Only one did and he was no other than 
George Davis. What do you suppose his 
query was? ‘Mr. Morley,’ he said eagerly, 
‘I'm sorry for your great loss. The man was 
a careless fellow, but, please, sir, I'd like to 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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All Musica 


With Complete Outfits 


Free 


Trial 


A New Plan. Wurlitzer will send you 
any musical instrument you wish for, of 
the finest quality, with a complete outfit 
of everything you need, for a full week’s 
trial in your own home. No obligation 
to buy. If you decide to keep it pay in 
small monthly sums. Wurlitzer makes 
complete outfits cost little more than in- 
strument alone. You get factory price 
on everything. 





Outfits include handsome carrying case, 
velvet and plush lined; self-instructor, 
instruction aids; all attachments and 
extra parts, books of musical selections, 
etc. 

Wurlitzer plan gives you everything you 
need at once, on free trial and on easy 
payments, and at a tremendous saving. 
Wurlitzer is the largest musical firm in 
the world today. Wurlitzer musical in- 
struments are standard of the world. 
3uy the Wurlitzer way. Send for the 
instrument you wish on trial and judge 
for yourself. 


Convenient 


A few cents a day will pay for your in- 
strument. Have it now and enjoy it 
while you make the easy monthly pay- 
ments. These Complete Outfits are 
ready. Send for yours on free trial 


Violin Clarionet Mandolin Banjo-Guitar 


Mellophone Fife Banjo-Ukelele Viola 
Trap Drum Guitar Banjo Cello 


Pat. F : 4 
c » « ° 
Cornet Piccolo Tenor-Banjo Ukelele 
Saxophone Flute Banjo- Hawalian- 
Trombone Bugle Mandolin _Guitar 
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nstruments 


Monthly Payments 


Send This Seumene: oe I ice, 


for New Catalog FREE 


a 
I 
Full details of all instruments and outfits and details of free | 
trial and easy payment offer. Illustrated in color. More 4 
pictures and more information about musical instruments than i 
in any other book published. A veritable musical encyclo- 
pedia. Free, no obligation. Send for catalog today. 
I 
I 
I 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


DEPT. 1146 


117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 329 S. Wabash Ave, Chicago 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1146 


117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color 
and full description of the Wurlitzer Complete Outfits 
and details of the free trial and easy payment offer. 


TOMA 5a. 5 eid he A coe SSG AMM IK coo Blew id posh a Sela wl Sr 


(Musical instrument in which I am especially interested) 
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VITALIC 


Bicycle Tires 















a 


made good, 
all right!’’ 
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ITALIC Bicycle Tires cost 

a trifle more than other tires, 

but they run up a great deal 

bigger mileage. And they give 

their big mileage in easy-riding, 
puncture-free peace of mind. 

The pure, strong rubber out- 

side, combined with the tough, 

closely-woven fabric inside, en- 

ables Vitalics to give the 


most miles for your money. 
Manufacturers of such bicycles 
as Columbia, Dayton, Emblem, 
Excelsior, Harley-Davidson, 
Indian, Iver Johnson, Miami, 
Pierce, and Yale use Vitalic Tires 
as regular equipment on their 
better-grade wheels. 


Ask the dealer to show you 
Vitalic Tires. Then try them. 


Some Inside Information 


All Vitalic Tires are made with an extra-strong 
14)4-ounce fabric. The strongest fabric used 
in most other bicycle tires is 12-ounce—and as 
a rule bicycle-tire fabrics are even lighter. Here 
is a magnified cross-section of 144-ounce Vitalic 
fabric compared with an equally 
magnified cross-section of 12- 
ounce fabric. You can see why 
Vitalics “stand the gaff.’’ 


12-ounce 








14%-ounce 


2 
ce St, 
g » 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WorKS 
Erie, Pa. 


Export Dept., 41 Warren St., N. Y. City 





TRags Magn 


“Tougher than 
Elephant Hide” 
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that?” 


“Ding! Ding Ding!” “ What's 
Yes!” 


“The Old School Bell?” ‘* Yes—No 
Yes, boys, it’s the old bell and we're 
Back from the woods, 
Back from the brooks, 
Sack in the desks, 
Sack at our books, 
Sack from blue sky, 
From green, shady walk, 
Back at the blackboard, 
jack at the chalk. 
Old Idle Five Minutes 
Here dassent creep in 
Where from “A” to “Z” 
It’s “ think” minus “ grin.” 
Even so, boys, Old Idle Five Minutes may 








be signaling to you through the window. 
Don't pay any attention to him, but get 


through his column of jokes while you are 
getting through the last two minutes of 
your luncheon five minutes, 


Winners For September Think and Grin. 

J. Clifford Haley, Jr., Washington; Ken- 
neth Devore, Ohio; Scout Lawrence Harris, 
Ohio; Scout Thos. Burrowes, Jr., New York ; 
Jos. Van Dyke, New Jersey; Scout Tom Ed- 
rington, Texas; J, Seymour Chamberlain, 
New York; Neville B. C. Gu, New Jersey ; 
J. Meeyne, Jr., Pennsylvania; Aian Wil- 
liams, South Dakota; Eddie Lawler, Wiscon- 
sin; George Kappesser, New York; Reginald 
B. Sherman, Massachusetts; -Scout Guido M, 
Gundisch, Texas; H. Malatzky, New York; 
Oscar Lochner, Pennsylvania, 





Lost. 
Scouts Pat and Mike slept in their boat all 


night. <A fog had risen, and they had drifted. 
Pat woke first and looked around. Soon he 
woke Mike up. Mike looked around and 
then said, * Say, Pat, we aren't here.” 


Overlooked, 


“Harry,” said Mother severely, “ there 
were two pieces of pie on the shelf this 
morning, and now there is only one. How 


does this happen to be?” 

‘“*I don’t know,” said Harry 
“It must have been so dark that I 
see the other piece.” 

Finding Them Out, 

Brices: I never can locate th Joneses. 
Whenever I ask where they are and I go to 
that place they are always some place else. 

JuGGs: You're doing that all wrong. When- 
ever I want them I ask where they are not 
and I always find them there. 


regretfully. 
didn’t 





In Season, 
Say, Mike, I'm awful hot! 


TENDERFOOT : 


First CLAss Scour: I know bow to keep 
cool, 
TENDERFOOT : How? 
Firsr CLass Scovr: Wait till winter 
comes and I'll show you, 
Guess. 
Guess how many marbles I have in my 


pocket and I'll give you the whole six, 


Gone ? 
TEACHER: Willie, use 
some” in a sentence. 


the word 


** grue- 


WILLIE: The boy went to camp, and when 
his Mother found that he had 


he returned 


gruesome. 





Camp Wits. 

First Ciass Scour: What is it 
Ways goes with its head downward? 

TENDERFOOT: Give it up. 

First CLASs Scout: A nail in your shoe. 

TENDERFOOT: Now, Mr. First Class, answer 
this one, What is that which by losing an 
eye has nothing left but a nose? 

First CLASs Scout: You’ve got me. 

TENDERFOOT: Noise. 


that al- 








A Shirt Tale. 

The scoutmaster was talking to one of his 
tenderfoot scouts. ‘ Boy,” he said, “ you 
will have to make your own way in the 
world some day. Do you know the meaning 
of energy and enterprise?” 

“ No, sir,” replied the tenderfoot, “I don't 
believe I do.” 

“Well, [I'll tell you. One of the richest 
men in the world came to this city without 
a shirt on his back, and now he has millions.” 

The tenderfoot looked puzzled, “ Millions?” 


he repeated in wonderment. ‘“ Why, how 
many does he wear at a time?” 
Can You Measure Up? 

How much wire would it take to put 


around a field measuring 100 yards long on 
one side, 80 yards on the opposite side, and 
ten yards at each end? 

How much wire would be required to fence 


a triangular field measuring 10 yards x 5 
yards X 2 yards? 
Overtime, 


TENDERFOOT: When the clock strikes thir- 


teen, what time is it? 

SECOND CLASS Scout: I really don’t know, 
What? 

TENDERFOOT: Time for the clock to be 
fixed. 








It Slips Away Fast Enough. 

First CLAss Scour: I know a slick way 
to make a dime go a long way. 

TENDERFOOT : How? 

F. C. S.: Why just grease it. 

Lived Happily Ever After. 

One of the novelists referring to his hero 
says: 

Hlis countenance fell, 
His voice broke, 

His heart sank, 

His hair rose, 

His eyes blazed, 

His words burned, 
His blood froze. 

It appears, however, that he was able to 
pull himself together and marry the girl in 
the last chapter. 

Wrapped Up In Itself. : 

TEACHER: Who can tell me what a cows 
skin is used for? 

Sammy: I kin, teacher! 
the cow’s meat in. 


{) ) 


Go ~ 


It’s used to keep 








Hot. 
Jim: My pinchers are mad today. 
Dick : How is that? 
Jim: Why I left them in front of a fire 


and they lost their temper. 
Jyolk, 


First CLAss Scour: I ate three chickens 
today. 
TENDERFOOT Scout: Gee whiz! Honest? 


Roasted or fried? 
I. C. S.: Boiled in the shell, 
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TO KNOW 
WHATS IN IT. 
WAIT A 


‘é R. CAVE SCOUT, you're such a mys- 

1 terious old fellow that I don’t know 
much about you. You talk so much like a 
boy sometimes that I’m puzzled about your 
age. Tell me, are you through school yet?” 
Yes, I'm through. 

“Well, then, I'd like to ask a question. 
Suppose you had it to do over again, what 
would you do that you didn’t do before and 
what would you keep from doing that you 
did before?” 

So, you seem to take it for granted that 
the Cave Scout didn’t have a perfect record 
when he went to school. But maybe you're 
not so far off the track at that, for the plain 
truth is that the Cave Scout’s record in school 
was that of the average boy, some ups and 
some downs, trouble with mathematics and 


with History and 


Latin and easy sailing 
English. 
Yes, now that it’s over, I can see that I 


mistakes when I went 
through school, and I’ll be glad to tell you 
about them, for passing out free advice is 
one of my main hobbies, but if you are much 
like boys were when I was in school, and it 
wasn’t but a very little while ago, either, it 
will be like pouring water on a duck’s back. 
Once in a while a speaker would come to our 
school to tell us how important was the work 
we were doing, and we boys would raise our 
eyebrows and look at each other as much as 
to say— another nut! Where do they all 
come from!” while his words of wisdom 
echoed for a moment in the school room and 
then were lost forever, making no more im- 
on our heads than on the wooden 
benches where we sat. But I know now that 
some of those speakers had the right dope 
and if I could go through school again, I'd 
listen to some of the things they had to say. 


did make a lot of 


pression 


And here is one thing I know for dead 
sure I would do if I were going to school 


again, I would get every lesson, every day, 
Johnny-on-the-spot, rain or shine, hot or cold, 
circus day or first day’s swimming! 


WOULD do that because I know now that 
that is the easiest way to get through school. 


I have known lots of fellows who followed 
that plan, and school to them was a 
cinch. You see, learning how to learn is 


just like learning how to swim, or play ball, 
or wrestle—the more you practice the better 
you get at the game. So the fellow who 
starts right out, and gets his lessons every 
day soon gets the hang of it, and in just a 
little while it isn’t any trick at all. I used 
to think that some of these fellows who got 


along so well in their studies had better 
brains than mine. I don't believe now that 
they did, but they did have them better 


trained. Take two runners for instance. One 
may be stronger than the other, have a bet- 
ter build for running, and have better wind, 
but the other knows just how to use his legs, 
how to save strength and wind, and he will 
win the race because he has had training. 

Now the Cave Scout hasn't any more time 
than any of the rest of you for the goggle- 


eyed, puny - chested book- worms who think 
there is nothing worth while in school be- 
sides covering their report cards with a 


who rather sneer at 
any other accomplishment. There are many 
important things in school besides getting 
good marks, and that is just why the Cave 
Scout would train first of all for studying if 
he could go through school again—so he 
could get through with his studying quickly 
and have time left over for something else. 

If I were going through school again and 
there were no baseball team, I would try to 
organize one, and arrange games with teams 
from other schools. If there were no Boy 
Scout troop I would try to get one started. I 
would go fishing and swimming and would 
ramble through the woods and fields, just as 
I did when I was in school before, but I’d 
GET MY LESSONS FIRST! 


HERE is something TI have found out 
since leaving school that may surprise 
vou: you will not have so much use for the 
things you are learning now as you think 
you will have. As a matter of fact you will 
forget nine-tenths of the things you learn in 
school, after you graduate. 
“Well, Cave Scout, if that is true what 


string of “ A’s,” and 


WTRE SCOUT 
BY THE 
CAVE SCOY 
















is the use of going to school? That is what 
I have been telling the folks. I have a 
chance to get a good job at good pay and 
would like to go to work, but Dad and 
Mother can't see it my way.” 

When the Cave Scout was just about your 
age, one of his pals got a job in a candy 
factory. He came home one day and told 
the Cave Scout he had a job for him, too. 
The Cave Scout was delighted and went home 
with the good news to tell his folks about it. 
His mother refused to let him quit school 
and the Cave Scout felt that his career had 
been blighted. I couldn't understand it then 
any more than you can now, but I do know 
now that that would have been the most fool- 
ish thing I could have done. The boy who 
took the job in the candy factory is still plug- 
ging along in a hum-drum existence and it 
isn’t the kind of life I would enjoy at all. 

The most important thing in school is not 
the information you acquire but the habit of 
learning that you establish. Here is a man 
with no education. He has never learned 
how to solve problems. Some trouble comes 
up in his life—it may be a comparatively 
simple matter-—but he is helpless, can’t see 
any way out of his difficulties. The same 
situation confronts a man with an education 
trained mind—and he begins to put 
things together, and figure and scheme and 
soon has a solution to the problem, because 


—— 


he has learned how to solve problems by 
going to school. 
‘“*And Mr. Cave Scout, isn’t it true that 


the educated men make more money?” 


ROBABLY it is, but that is a matter of 

little importance. The fellow I men- 
tioned a little while ago, who went to work 
in a candy factory, may be earning as much 
money as the Cave Scout—I hope he is—but 
I know that the things I enjoy most mean 
nothing to him. He doesn’t know how to en- 
tertain himself. The only kind of amuse- 
ment he knows is going to the movies, or to 
the baseball game, or something where some- 
body else performs for his benefit. Those 
things are all right—I enjoy them myself— 
but if he were in a place where such things 
were not available he’d be up against it and 
would find life very dull. To him the stars 
are simply dots of light in the sky, a bug 
is a bug, a tree is a tree and they have no 
further meaning to him. Now I know some- 
thing about those stars, not nearly as much 
as I would like to know, I confess, but still 
something about their size, their distance 
from the earth, their place in the vastness 
of space, their arrangement in constellations 
and something of the mythology of the 
ancients, and the legends of the Indians con- 
cerning them. 


I know something about animal life, from 
the amoeba to man, something of the queer 
life history of insects and their peculiar 
habits, something of the mystery of reproduc- 
tion, and to me a bug means much more than 
a crawling speck of life. I know something 
about plant life, the marvels of chemistry 
that transforms water, sunshine, soil and air 
into beautiful growing things and to me a 
tree is a source of never-ending delight. 


Those are values of an education that can- 
not be measured in terms of dollars and 
cents. And that is one of the biggest things 
the Boy Scout work is giving us fellows— 
making the world bigger, more interesting 
and marvelous to us. Say, how many of us 
have ever considered the Boy Scout work as 
part of our educations? Yet it is, isn’t it? 

There are a great many other things I 
would do differently if I were going through 
school again. Here is just one more I would 
like to mention: I’d be a little more consid- 
ate of the teacher. There is once in awhile 
an ornery one. I admit, but on the average 
they are a mighty nice, patient, friendly, 
helpful lot of girls. They work hard, get 
none too much pay and even less apprecia- 
tion, and do us all a great deal of good. 

Yes, I’d like to have a chance to do the 
whole thing over again—I know I could 
make a better job of it. Here’s hoping some 
of you boys will decide to do some of these 
things in my place. 

THE CAve Scout. 
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Be Kind to Da and 
ake Him ona Hike 


Go at it with the idea of giving him a good time and you ll 
have more fun yourself. Dad is just a boy grown up 
after all, and he still enjoys the things he used to do when 
he was your age even if he won't admit it. 


Take along your .22 caliber rifle and a good supply of 
ammunition. And don't forget some paper targets. For 
small game hunting and target shooting the .22 is just 


the thing. la 7m 
Remington, 
for Shooting Right 


Almost every lad who owns a gun knows about the boy 
Eliphalet Remington who made the first Remington rifle 
in 1816. Young Remington and his father founded the 
great institution which bears their name—the largest of 
the kind in the world. 


It is a long established practice of the Remington 
Company to produce their small bore low power rifles 
equal in quality and workmanship to their high power 
sporting rifles which have so satisfactorily met every 
requirement of big game hunters for several generations. 


Any of the Remington dealers in your town will be glad 
to help you select the kind of me + - caliber rifle you need. 
Go to the dealer you know and let him advise you. 


Send for Booklets on “Shooting Right” 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
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HERE could be no bet- li | | | money. It is almost as im. 

ter proof that com- - portant therefore that we 
mercial aviation is here to Pops of Popular Science learn how to spend money 
Stay than the records of as to make it. It has beep 
the mail-carrying  aero- By Francis Arnold Collins said that even the great 
planes. It is only a short World War would have beep 
time since an_ uninter : | ULAR worth all it cost if it haq 
rupted’ flight of 100 miles only taught us as a nation 
or so was a great achieve- how to be economical. A 
ment. For the past year mail great educational movement is on 
aeroplanes have been weaving foot to teach boys and girls even 


in the early grades of the schools 
how to spend money intelligently, 
One of the first steps is to learn 
to keep a budget of expenses, no 
matter how small they may seem, 
With such a foundation a_ boy 
begins life with an excellent start 


back and forth between New York 
and Philadelphia and New York 
and Chicago, daily, rain or shine, 
at their marvellous speed as 
regularly as railroad trains. Four 
new air mail routes will soon link 








Earn 





ag Roa 


| You Want to 

















the east with the west and mark 
. ! another step in the plan to cover in the right direction. 
Big Money! the country with a net work of ; ; 

And you will not be satisfied unless you air routes. One of the routes will HE fame ot ; the American 
earn steady promotion. But are you pre- | be from Cleveland to Detroit con- clipper ship is still remem. 
pared for the job ahead of you? Do you necting with the Chicago route. bered the world over. These 
measure up to the standard that insures Another air route will connect marvellously speedy craft carried 
success? For amore responsible pos:tion a New York with Chicago by way the American flag and merchan- 
Sa Cele lO ae of Pittsburgh, Still another will dise to every sea, .\s late as 1830 
mates, to figure cost and to compute inter- run between Pittsburgh and St. ninety per cent of the exports and 
est, you must have a certain amount of Louis and a fourth will connect imports of the country were car- 
preparation. All this you must be able to New York with Atlanta, The ried in American ships. By 1914 
do ore you will earn promotion. Government has set aside over less than ten per cent was car- 
Many business houses hire no men whose $1,000,000 for establishing the ried under the Stars and Stripes, 
Serclasene. What Wecencs bie beieees new soutes,” The fur sew ait The great war changed all this, 
refuses to burden itself with men who are routes cover 2,245 miles, Instead of American ships carry- 
barred from promotion by the lack of ‘ ing less’ than one-fourth the 

camera in the world’s goods in five years they 





elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for 


over one-fourth of this 
The number or rather 
American 


carried 
value of it. 


has 
pictures is 


’ | ‘HE smallest 
world which 


“taken” 


actually 


This boy of India, clad only in loincloth, with prayer beads 
doubtless ; : . 


about his neck, is *‘ making merit.” He is in training to be a 


e,? ? the eye of the frog. It has been “holy man” some day. Fortunately this order of things is the tonnage of ships 
a Better Position? found that if a frog is kept in passing out in India, due to missionary work increased in this period nearly 
the dark for some time the retina 
being 
purple 


We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan ten times. In 1914 only about 
give you a complete but simplified high of the eye 
school course in two years, giving you all the found to 

essentials that form the foundation of prac- 
tical business. It will prepare you to holdyour own 
where competition is keen and exacting. Do not 
doubt your ability, but make up your mind to it and 
you will soon have the requirements that will bring 
you success aod big money. YOU CAN DO IT. 

Let us show you how to get on the road to success. 
It will not cost you a single working hour. We are 
so sure of being able to help you that we will 
cheerfully return to you, at the end of ten lessons, 


dissected is 
reddish 


on 
have a 


ing great distances to compete and by 
appearing under strange conditions 
their record is most remarkable. 


——s naval experts believe that the 
submarines of the future will be 
designed largely with the purpose of 
carrying huge cargoes under sea. The 
fighting qualities of the submarine will 
will be 

















ia Regt Ty CF EG not be neglected and they 
Write today. It costs you nothing butastamp. equipped with comparatively large 
American School of Correspondence | guns. Special attention will be paid, 
Dept. H-69 Chicago, U.S.A. | however, to designing large hulls with 
fo ee ee med } considerable carrying space well below 
: the water line. Several of these craft 

1 Auntie Sen ean, are now being built in England which 
% | are expected to set the fashion for fu- 

| Lwant job checked — tell me how to get it. ture submarines. The nation which has 
OD cas Architect _ Lawyer I a fleet of such craft will be able to defy 
_., 85,000 to $15,000 | $5,000 to $15,000 H the blockading fleets of anenemy. How- 

| en Beng etree ane | eanees eee ever closely a coast or a port may be 
I oii Automobile Engineer es Shop Superintendent ~ guarded pee oa she —- 
: , " . 4 Rece c is be- carrying submarines will be able to sink 

t ......Automobile Repairman | ...... Employment Manager | lier os ~— = hn below all obstacles and carry provisions 


$2,500 to $4,000 $4,000 to $10,000 . D 
or market goods to neighboring coun- 





l eisai Civil Engineer ... Steam Engineer smallest monkeys in 
anattiiees co veemane the world were dis- tries. It will be remembered that Ger- 
1 ee $4,000 £0 $10,000 $2,000 to 64,000 covered in British many sent a few such craft to America 
..«-_ Business Manager ..-Photoplay Writer 1 East Africa. A sin- early in the war. 
! Certified Publ — sonteny egies gle pair was brought ; 
coeees I e Ac- veel te i merica. The ae West Indian natural lace cloth. Found in 
| “countant $7,000 to $15,000 $2,000 to $5,000 aan aia te FP ge T has been found that two families syo¢9 somewhat like the bamboo and used 
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$2,500 to $7,000 $2,500 to $5,000 
..Draftsman & Designer }...... Telegraph Engineer 
$2,500 to $4,000 ; $2,500 to $5,000 
..Electrical Engineer _ | ...... High School Graduate 
$4,000 to $10,000 : In two years 
...General Education |t...... Fire Insurance Expert 
In one year $3,000 to $10,000 
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OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century All-round Dogs 


Oorang Airedales are a true sporting strain and 


have no equals as water dogs, retrievers and 
hunters of all kinds of game. They are trailers, 
tree-barkers and stayers. They will climb a tree 
or go to earth and fight anything from a rat to 
a bear. Their faithful and untiring watchfulness 
makes them the best of protectors for camp, home 
or estate. Their superior intelligence makes them 
the most desirable pals for ladies or gentlemen 
and loyal playmates for children They are the 
ideal dogs for farm or ranch, being careful and 
efficient drivers of cattle, hogs and sheep. We 
have for sale at all times proven stock and farm 
dogs; trained hunters on licn, bear, wolf, bob- 
coon, opossum, skunk, mink and rabbit; 
retrievers on ducks, geese and water- 
police and watch dogs; automobile dogs 
companions; stud-dogs, ré matrons and 
puppy stock from the bluest Airedale blood in 
America; fox hounds, coon hounds and big-game 
hounds; also dog medicines and kennel supplies 
of all kinds. Illustrated and interesting booklet 
mailed for ten cents in stamps or coin 
OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept. A, LA RUE, OHIO 











squirrels, but their 
eyes are as large as 
five-cent pieces 


color which fades away or becomes bleached 
on exposure to day light. If the eye be placed 
in front of a window and left there or “ ex- 
posed” for some time, and then fixed in a 
four per cent solution of alum the optogram 
is partially fixed and retains an inverted pic 
ture of the window with its cross bars as 
pictured on the retina. It is claimed that by 
a similar photographic process the last pic 
ture or image retained by the eye of a dead 
man or animal may be preserved. 


AME and fortune await the scientist who 

discovers the secret of the familiar firefly 
or lightning bug. No one has been able to 
tell how the little insect produces the flashes 
of light we see twinkling about us on dark 
nights. Careful scientific tests have proven. 
however, that this light is produced with 
about one four hundredths part of the energy 
which is expended in the flame of a candle. 
Considering the strength or rather feebleness 
of the firefly this light is believed to be the 


most efficient form of illumination known 
today. If this method could be understood 
and put to work it is calculated that the 


energy exerted by a boy in driving a bicycle 
would be sufficient to run a powerful dynamo 
or light miles of street lamps. The light of 
the firefly is practically heatless and it is 
believed among scientists that the future of 
the lighting industry of the world depends 
upon the discovery of a heatless light. 


| be is interesting to recall the remarkable 
records American athletes have established 
in all the past Olympic Games. When the 
first modern Olympie was held at Athens in 
1896 America won nine of the fourteen events. 
At the second meet at Paris in 1900 we won 
seventeen out of twenty-two events. At the 
meet at Athens in 1906 our athletes won 
eleven out of twenty-three events, When the 
meet was held in London in 1908 America 
won 131 out of 155 points. The contest in 
Sweden in 1912 was won by the Swedes who 
gained 138 points with America second with 
129 points. When it is considered that 
American athletes are handicapped by travel- 





out of three who are classed as poor 


owe their condition to bad habits of 
spending rather than actual lack of 


Model Airplanes 








_ most builders of model aeroplanes the 
propeller is the most fascinating part of 
The average boy soon masters 
building the frame and wings 
and constructs propellers and motors which 


the machines 
the details of 


give good results. After he has succeeded in 
constructing a model which will fly for con- 
siderable distances, he will probably be satis- 
fied with his work. and in designing and 
building future machines will copy more or 
less closely his early designs. But it is dif- 
ferent with the propeller. It is this fascinat- 
ing little screw which after all does the 
work, and the length of flights depends largely 
upon it. In other words, the propeller doubt- 
offers more opportunities for improving 
a model than any other detail. 

Most model builders will at one time or 
another have the ambition to construct some 
gearing device for controlling the propeller. 
An immense amount of time has _ been 
expended along this line. It appears a very 
easy matter to arrange a simple system of 

(Concluded on page 55) 


less 


for dresses 


750,000 tons of American merchandise sailed 
away under the American flag while in 1919 
over 8,600,000 tons was carried in vessels fly- 
ing the American flag. The tremendous growth 
of America’s merchant fleet will go down in 
history as one of the remarkable develop- 
ments of the war. 


made in 
good 


ONDERFUL progress is being 

constructing a great network of 
roads throughout the country. The needs of 
commercial interests, of tourist, as well as the 
farmer, have been consulted in designing this 
system. It has long been a reproach that 
American roads were inferior to those of most 
European countries but this condition of af- 
fairs is now being corrected. In 1916 the 
Government appropriated $75,000,000 to be 
spent in five installments, the last of which, 
amounting to $25,000,000, was to be released 
July 1, 1919, and this has since been in- 
creased by an additional $200,000,000. Up to 
May 1 of this year plans had been approved 
for building 27.976 miles of road or nine times 
the distance from New York to San Francisco 
and of this 13,540 were actually under con- 
struction. 





NEW solar watch tower is being built by 

the Smithsonian Institute in the Hala 
Mountains in the Arizona desert from which 
great things are expected. In this region 
the sun shines from a cloudless sky almost 
every day in the year so that daily observa- 
tions may be made of the amount of solar 
radiation. This information will make it pos 
sible to forecast the weather and the tempera- 


ture more accurately than ever before. The 
same institution has for some time main- 
tained a similar station at Calama, Chili, 


where conditions are especially favorable for 
such observations. The Weather Bureau of 
Argentine has received daily telegraphic re- 
ports from the Chili station and as a result 
has enjoyed remarkably accurate weather fore- 
as well as advance information as to 
of rainfall. By combining the 
observations made in Chili and Arizona the 
weather prophet expects to greatly increase 
the accuracy of his forecasts. 


casts, 
the amount 
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‘For the Wireless Amateur ny 
__ By “Spark” Gap 
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Boys of Burlington, Towa, 
T is very important for the amateur wire- 
less operator to begin his practice in send- 

ing in the most approved manner. It may 

seem easier for some to hold -the key in a 

wrong position, just as a beginner in baseball 

or golf may get better results at first by hold- 
ing a baseball bat or a golf club with his 
hands in the wrong position. Every boy who 
operates a Wireless station should learn first 
of all the proper method of gripping the key. 
The best position is very much the same one 
instinctively takes in holding a large pen or 
pencil. Your thumb should press against the 
side of the knob to steady it. The index 
finger should ‘be pressed against the key 
either in a convex position or straight. but 
never in a concave position. The second 
finger should rest easily over the key knob. 

Keep your wrist relaxed, as well as all the 

muscles of the hand, It is impossible to 

sending if the 


gain speed. and accuracy in 
muscles of the wrist and fingers are tense 
and rigid. 

It should be remembered that not only 


forming the dots and 
upon the action of 


clearness 
largeiy 


speed but 
dashes depends 


the hand and wrist. Now when sending a 
message be careful to keep the dots short 
and sharp, but at the same time firm. A 


dash. Re- 
times as 
dot. The 


dot is one-third the length of a 
member that the dash is three 
LONG—not as HARD—as_ the 


The Curiosity 
By Clifford Howard 


“UTA 


>" course, you know what your name is, 
but have you ever stopped to think 
where your name comes from and what it 
means? Perhaps it has never even occurred 
to you that Christian names like John, Henry, 
Robert, Benjamin have any meaning or that 
family names like Smith, Jones, Clark, John 
son Mean anything more than mere words to 
designate certain families. Nevertheless, each 
of them has a distinct meaning. John, for 
instance, comes from the Hebrew and means 
the gracious gift of God. Henry means the 
head of the house, Robert signifies famous, Al- 
fred means a good counselor. These last three 
are old Saxon names. Benjamin is a Hebrew 
name and means Son of the right hand, Then 
there are some that come from the Latin, like 
Olirer, meaning an olive tree; and others, 
like Theodore, which means gift of God, come 
from the Greek ; and there are certain familiar 
ones that have come down to us from the old 
Celtic race of the British Isles, such as Owen, 
meaning a lamb, and Donald, a proud chief, 
and Arthur, meaning noble. 

We find, therefore, that if we trace our 
first names back to their beginnings they all 
have their particular meanings. And we find 


also that away back in those ancient days 
these names were given to boys and men 
hecause they were supposed to fit them in 
some Way, just as the North American In- 


dians have names like Strongheart and Kill- 
buck, ete. Today, of course, we have forgot- 
ten all about the original meanings of our 
Nimes, and we call a boy John or Harold or 
Ralph simply because we like the name or 
perhaps because we want to please some rela 
tive in the family, and not because Harold is 
a champion or Ralph is red-headed, which is 
What these names really mean, 


no family names, such as Smith, Johnson 
the like. In 
had only first names, 


Brose the year one thousand there were 
and those olden times persons 


and usually only one 





Have 
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Formed a Radio Club 


pressure on the key should be the same in 
sending either dots or dashes. Make the 
space between the letters the same length 
sending that 


as a dot. It is important in 
the group of dots and dashes forming a 
word be kept close together, enabling the 
receiver to recognize when each separate 
word begins and ends. <A speed of ten or 
twelve words a minute will be found fast 
enough for all ordinary sending. In practic- 
ing strive to gain absolute accuracy rather 
than speed in sending. 

It is generally considered better to learn 


the code by the sound of the dots and dashes 
and not by visualizing them. In the early 
stages try to pronounce the syllable *“ tuh”’ 
for the first dot and “duh” for the other 
dots. For the dashes use the syllable “ dah.” 
The letter L, for instance, would thus be 
read “tuh, dah, duh, duh.” With a little 
practice one gains the sense of the rhythm 
of these sounds, and the code is impressed 
on one’s memory much faster than by merely 
remembering the appearance of the dots and 
In receiving bear the same rule in 
mind. Expert operators will tell you that the 
best way to quickly and accurately 
is to receive by sound. In training military 
operators it has been found that a fair pro- 
ficiency can be gained in the code on the 
average by about forty hours’ practice. 


dashes. 


receive 


AUDEN 
Shop : 


Mm Huuuuevannguinuuanaguanaznnesvenuaaenannaty 
name apiece. We see this, for instance, in 
the Bible characters—Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Samuel David, John, Peter, Paul and all the 
other familiar ones. And the same thing is 
true of all the famous men of ancient his- 
tory—Alexander, Cyrus, Hannibal, Socrates, 
Homer, Nero, ete. Some of them had two 
names, and sometimes three, as Mark An- 
thony, Julius Caesar, Pontius Pilate; and 
there were others who had titles attached to 
their names, as William the Conqueror, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, Alfred the Great, 
etc., in order to distinguish them from others 
of the same names; but these were not 
family names. 

In time, however, there were-so many 
Johns and Richards and Henrys that there 
Was no way of telling them apart, except to 
say John the son of John, Richard the son 
of William, and so on; and by and by these 
were shortened to “ John, John’s son,” and 
‘Richard, William’s son,” which afterwards 
became shortened to the still simpler form, 
John Johnson and Richard Williamson, and 
thereafter all the descendants of those par- 
ticular families were known as Johnson and 
Williamson. And in the same way we got 
our family names of Jackson, Richardson, 
Jacobson, Allison (Allenson), Jackson, Robson 
and a good many others of that kind. 

We see, therefore, that certain of our 
family names come really from first names 
by simply adding the word “son”; and there 
are others which have come by merely adding 
the letter “s,” as, for instance, Richards. 
Matthews, Edwards, Daniels and the like. 
And our old familiar friend Jones belongs to 
this class, for it really is intended to be 
Johns, but long ago somebody spelled it 
wrong and ever since it has been Jones. 


A GREAT many family names represent 

the trades or occupations of our great- 

great-great grandfathers. John, the miller, 
(Concluded on page 46) 
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LOT of people buy a dif- 

ferent kind of tire every 
time they go into a bicycle 
shop. 


How foolish, when some one 
tire must be at least a little 
better than the others. 


It is not for us to say which is 
the best. But U.S. Bicycle 
Tires are getting a larger fol- 
lowing among straight-think- 
ing bicycle riders all the time. 


And whenever anyone starts 
using U. S. Bicycle Tires, he 
sticks to them. 


U.S. Chain Treads, U.S. Cords 
and seven other treads in 
Clincher and Single tube styles. 


*‘Ride a Bicycle’’ 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company, 
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for school 


—for gym and basketball, too 


TART off for school in a new pair of Keds. 

They are just as comfortable, just as 

sporty for school wear. If you have not worn 
Keds before, this is the time to get a pair. 

Look at their leather reinforcements and 

/ their thick waterproof rubber soles! The can- 

vas is heavy and strong. Sturdy enough for the 

roughest boy in town, and yet so inexpensive. 

And how bully Keds are for basketball! 
Light, springy, full of speed. They fit snugly 
around the ankle and instep and give just the 
support a fellow needs. No slipping or skid- 
ding on smooth floors with the suction soles. 
You can get smooth soles or corrugated soles 
if you prefer them. 

This is only one of the Keds family. There 
are many other kinds for boys and models for 
women, and for men and children. 

ing shoe the country Keds are made only by the United States 
ene ae oy, Rubber Company—the largest rubber manu- 
facturer in the world—the same great organ- 
ization that makes U. S. Tires for your bicycle 
and for automobiles. 

Ask any good shoe dealer to show them to 
you. Look for the name Keds on the sole. 


Keds 


The most popular out- 
pot 


able, light and cool. 


white or brown or black. 





United States Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 


The oldest and largest Rubber Organization Two hundred and 
Factories in the 


World thirty-five Branches 
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At the Sign of Two Heroes 


(Continued from page 17) 
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there is what he just did to you, he was 
angry then and worried, he had begun to 
see that his business might really be stopped 
by what we had found out. And now,” 
Howard's voice dropped and he spoke with 
intense earnestness, “‘ he is not only impatient 
and angry. he is frightened. What he did 
on the cliff to Andrew looked too much like 
trying to do away with him. Herron must 
know that it may lead to serious trouble. 
(When he thinks of your getting off whole 
with a story like that to tell, he will hate us 
jall, but he will be afraid of us, too. And, 
unless I miss my guess, Job Herron angry is 
only about half as dangerous as Job Herron 
frightened. There is no knowing what he 
may do now.” 

“Listen to the wiseacre!” Christopher 
scoffed. Howard's statement of his views 
jhad, none the less, the effect of causing an 
juncomfortable and thoughtful silence. 

* Let's get out of here,’’ Andrew suggested 
suddenly, as though the ideas that com- 
rades had put into their minds were unpleas- 
antly like ghosts in that place of dark cor- 
ners and shadows. With much speed and 
alacrity they set themselves to making their 
|departure by the way that Christopher had 
first got in. They all breathed freer when 
they stood outside in the forest again, where 
birds were commencing to sing and the cheer- 
ful red of morning was beginning to show 
behind the trees. 


MONG the big trunks and dense under- 

brush it was not easy for them to keep 
their bearings as they made their way toward 
the road, So absorbed were they further 
in discussing Howard's theories and Christo- 
| pher’s open disbelief in them that presently 
they found themselves, as regards the way 
home, at fault entirely. Christopher, who 
said that the responsibility of losing them 
was his, volunteered to climb to some rising 
ground near by and look over the wood to 
determine where they were. He returned in 
a few minutes with an odd smile on his face 
which the others scarcely noticed nor would 
have understood if they had, . 

“The road isn’t far,” he reported, “if we 
go past that big beech and travel st.aight on 
from there. Only let’s hurry. I am tired of 
stumbling through these thickets.” 

It was not until afterward that he con- 
fesséd the real truth, that he wished to come 
out upon the road at a certain moment. He 
had seen something moving on the crooked 
highway and had guessed quickly that it was 
Job Herron, taking his unlawful wares to 
market, setting forth at dawn in the hope 
that Andrew was still a prisoner in the wind- 
mill, and that he could go about his errand 
undisturbed. Christopher did not in the least 
believe that Herron, once frightened, became 
a more dangerous opponent. What he thought 
was that if the man were a little alarmed, 
what sport it would be to frighten him more, 
and was planning to confront the smugglers 
on the road and “ throw a scare into them.” 

It was not, indeed, part of his hastily 
adopted purpose to have the meeting take 
place at just the spot that it did. The 





Smugglers’ Road ran fairly level for the 
most part, over rough and sandy ground 
with trees and marshes on each side. There 


| was, however, a certain portion that crossed 
a stony ridge, slanting down steeply to the 
marshland again, and bordered by high 
rocks. It was a narrow way, with scarcely 
room for two wagons to pass and it was, so 
Christopher thought, as they began to climb 
the steep ascent, the very place for his pur- 
pose. But Job Herron was quicker witted 
than he and knew, in the instant of meeting 
them, that the advantages of position were 
| his, not the boys’. 


E came across the top of the ridge with 
two heavily loaded wagons, driven by 
two of his French Canadians, while he him- 
self rode his black horse, Storm, Christo- 
pher stood by the side of the path, regarding 
them with a mocking and triumphant smile, 
as though he could actually see through the 
hay and sacks that concealed the real bur- 
den, as though Job Herron need hope to 
have no secrets from his three tormentors. 
But there was one thing that they did not, 
could not, understand until that moment 
revealed it, the reckless fury of the man’s 
temper. One second, so it seemed to An- 
drew, they saw the wagons with the heavy 
toiling Percherons, silhouetted against the 
pale morning sky, the next, and a wild whirl- 
wind of plunging, galloping horses came 
thundering over the ridge to ride them down. 
Black Storm was darting in and out between 
the wagons, his rider, with the face of an 


enraged demon, was laying his lash across 
the wide gray backs, driving the horses 
headlong, four abreast down the narrow 


rock-walled way. Andrew made a vain effort 
to climb the bank, found it impossible, rolled 
into the shallow ditch at the side of the 
road, and lay there safe as the thundering 
hoofs went by. Howard had mnaged to 





. 

flatten himself against the wall on the op: 
posite side, but Christopher had fared less 
well. They found him lying by the ditch 
his face and hands covered with bruises and 
his forehead badly cut. He sat up slowly 
as the other two hung over him and 
attempted a feeble grin. 

“The joke is on me,” he managed to say; 
“T thought we would frighten Job Herron a 
little more, I will know better another time, 
He is quite a hater when he once begins!” 

He could walk, although somewhat uncer- 
tainly, and seemed glad of the support of a 
shoulder on each side. 

“It must have been the shoe of one of 
the horses that cut me,” he remarked as 
they trudged onward toward home. “ That 
big gray elephant ran right against me and 
I saw his hairy hoof, about twice the size 
of a cartwheel, two inches from my face,” 


I" was a long and weary tramp for them, 
along the crooked road, into the main 
highway and past the Four Corners. It was 
still early when they came to the blacksmith 
shop and found Thaddeus Strong, yawning, 
standing by the big doors he had just pushed 
open. 

““You’re out early, been fishing?” he ques- 
tioned, then looked alarmed when he noticed 
Christopher's white face with the blood still 
running down his cheek, ‘ However did you 
do that?” he inquired anxiously, but went 
so quickly for water and bandages that he 
had no time to press the question, 

‘I have everything here, we have acci- 
dents at the forge often enough to need 
them,”’ he explained as he washed the cut 
and helped to bind it up. 

“I knocked my head against a piece of 
iron,” was the rather lame explanation that 
Chris volunteered when the first aid meas- 
ures were over. “It was all my own care- 
lessness and doesn’t amount to anything, 
anyway.” 

“T believe we will be going on now,” An- 
drew said wearily. ‘Thank you for all you 
have done.” 

He felt dispirited and very tired, full of a 
great desire to give up the whole unfortunate 
business. The other two seemed to be in the 
same mood, for they arose without a word 
and walked heavily after him. It was Chris 
who voiced their feelings after a long silence, 
when they had nearly reached home. 

“Well, Howard has thought up his great 
idea and now I have gone and proved it for 
him. He said we were in a bad way and 
we are. What are we going to do?” 

“TI said we were unless something hap- 
pens,” replied Howard. ‘ Don’t let’s give up 
yet. In a thing like this no one can know 
what is really coming. There are a lot of 
things that might turn up.” ! 

‘“*Por my share I don’t care for much more 
to happen,” retorted Chris. ‘‘ There has been 
enough for a little while, I think. And two 
broken heads are all that we have got from 
the smugglers so far.” 

Andrew said little, but through all the rest 
of the day, even until late afternoon, when 
they climbed the hill to pass the night at the 
tavern, he was turning their difficult situa- 
tion over and over in his mind. Looking up 
at the sign above the door, he stared long at 
the unchanging face above him and wondered 
what the stout old hero would have coun- 
selled could he have spoken. 

“Unless something happens,” 
through his tired mind, 
happens.” 

But what could happen, except for Job 
Herron’s final and most desperate move 
against them? So he thought despairingly, 
although even at that moment events were 
crowding on each other’s heels to bring their 
affairs to the great crisis. The something 
that was to happen could already be felt in 
the air, but he did not know it, did not even 
guess at it, as he gazed up at the sign and 
saw it slowly begin to swing. 


kept running 
“unless something 


E went inside and sat down with a weary 
sigh. Howard was sitting by the win- 
dow, for he had been on watch at the tavern 
for most of the afternoon. As Andrew came 
in he said, “I think there is a storm com- 
ing,’ but his words were scarcely heeded. 
Presently, however, he spoke again. 
“There is a bigger blow coming than any 
we have seen before. Come here and watch.” 
Andrew was very slow to get up and cross 
to the window. He felt that storms in such 
a time of perplexity were matters of little 
importance. Yet as he leaned out of the 
window, on Howard’s insisting that he should 
look, he caught his breath and changed his 
opinion all in a second. It was a wonderful 
and terrible sight to watch the mad tempest 
come riding down the broad blue highway of 
the lake. Thunder muttered in the distance, 
black clouds hung on the slopes of the moun- 
tains, a dull roar, like nothing he had ever 
heard before, rose slowly and came nearer 
and nearer. The tavern sign swung more and 
more wildly to and fro, while the poplar trees 
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Did You Ever 
Have a Hunch? 


Well, by the time you get through reading 
what I’ve got to tell you, you will have a 
hunch and you’d better take advantage of 
it. If you are the kind of boy who won’t 
“jet the other fellow beat him to it” then 
you have the ambition to be rich and suc- 
cessful just as soon as possible. How about 
it,isthat your ambition? But how are you 
going about it to become rich and success- 
ful? Are you going to discover a treasure 
island or are you going to find a gold mine? 
That happens often enough in stories but 
never in real life. No, we’ve got a better 
plan, we will tell you how to be rich and 
successful in this little history of two friends 
of ours. 

Two boys who were fishing started to talk 
about themselves and 
what they were going 
to do in the future. 


Fred said: 


“Father is kind of 
peeved at me because 
I won’t go to high 
school, but why should 
I, I’m getting $10.00 a 
week nowand I’monly 
started. Four years 
from now I'll be getting at least $20.00. If 
I went to high for four years I’d have to 
start for what I’m getting now, so you see 
I’m four years ahead.” 


John thought for alittle while, then said: 


“Fred, I wish I had your chance and didn’t 
have to work to help support mother and 
my kid sisters and could go to high. I've 
kept my eyes open and noticed that the fel- 
low without some education is always left 
way behind in the long run. Mother thinks 
so too and she got me to take up a two 
year high school course from the American 
School of Correspondence. I don't lose a 
single minute from my working time, have 
lots of time for fishing and other things and 
at the same time I’m making as much as 
you are and I am getting ready for the big- 
ger things. My math. is teaching me_ to 
figure the problems that come up in the shop 
and my English is helping me to read and 
understand shop instructions. Mother said: 
‘John, if you don’t get high school, then you 
can never hope to direct the work of others.’ 
You take a hunch 
up a course like mine. 





” 


It is now 15 years later, we are in the office of the 
superintendent of a large factory and find John, who 
is the superintendent, talking to a manin overalls. 
“But, Fred, the trouble is 
that you can’t figure and 
so can’t correctly lay out 
the work of the other fel- 
lows and they know it. You 
must remember that you 
havea bunchof high school 
graduates in that depart- 
ment, I know you are a 
better mechanic but to be 
foreman you simply got to 
be able to figure, write in- 
structions and make out re- 
ports. If you had only gone 
<r to high school or better 
still if you had taken the course I wanted you to 
take 15 years ago, then you wouldn’t be wearing 
overalls today. Fred, it isn’t too late yet, I'll tell you 
what I’ll do. If you — to take the course that 
I took, then you can have the job.”’ 
You may be sure that Fred took the course and pro- 
fited by it. It was only five years later when John, 
who was now General Manager, made Fred super- 
tendent of the plant where for so many years he had 
worn overalls, 
Now, boys, I want you to realize that without a fair 
education you will never get anywhere; you will 
never be able toearn real promotion—your nose will 
be on the grindstone for 
the balance of your life. If 
you are ignorant it shows 
peoplethat you arelazy and 
good for nothing, for there 
is no excuse for ignorance. 
There is not a boy or man 
in these United States who 
can’t have and enjoy the 
wonderful advantages of 
high school training. We 
make it very easy for you 
to get this treasure and we 
will make you fit for future 
success and wealth. 
Take a lesson from the experience of Fred and John 
(it is a story from real life) and plan your future ac- 
cordingly. It is a fine thing to go to high school but 
if your family needs the money that you can earn, 
do so, you can have your 
high school training any- 
way. All you havetodo is 
to write to us and we will 
bring the school to you, 
right into your own home. 
ith an hour or two each 
day you can have in two 
years time, just as good an 
education (some people 
claim a better one) as if 




















to high school. 
there is no excuse 
ance. Write today. 


of Correspondence 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


tgnor- 


ept. H-69, 





from me, Fred, and take | 


you had gone for four years 
emember 


bowed lower and lower to the coming gale. 
A blinding flash of lightning suddenly lit 
the whole heavens with a brilliance that 
seemed to sear their eyes. Christopher, up- 
stairs, could be heard running back and forth, 
slamming the windows and banging the shut- 
ters in that wild-haste that always seizes 
people when a storm is coming. But Howard 
stood very quietly, staring steadily down. 

‘* What is the matter?” cried Andrew sud- 
denly, for a strange expression had crossed 
his comrade’s face and he had grown white. 

“Don’t you see?” Howard almost whis- 
pered, “ don't you see?” 


ND in a moment, see he did. The swooping 

gale had caught the Isle of the Four 
Winds and was lashing the trees with fren- 
zied fury. Whirling broken branches blew 
hither and thither above it and among them 
the big eagle was tossed and flung about, 
flapping stormily, trying to regain his perch 
in the dead tree. What Howard was watch- 
ing, however, was not that. Five boats, four 
small ones and the bigger sloop were drift- 
ing outward from Seven Bays. The sudden 
storm had come from*a quarter not readily 
to be seen from the little island, and had 
broken with a fury bound to tear loose the 
moorings of any vessel not doubly secured. 
Away the boats went together, staggering 
and pitching, now gathered close, now drift- 
ing apart, dancing a mad wild dance across 
the raging water. The spirit of Petowbowk, 
the sprite that, so the Indians had said, 
dwelt behind Dunder Rock and breathed wind 
or calm across the lake, had betrayed the 
smugglers at last. It had let them pass a 
hundred times unharmed, it had even seemed 
to lend favorable breezes to waft them on 
their lawless errands, but it was only waiting 
and waiting. Howard's hopes had suddenly 
come to fulfillment, something had happened. 

“I watched the whole fleet come in, heavy 
and low in the water, two hours ago,’ How- 
ard said, ‘“ All the men are there and prob- 
ably no end of smuggled goods. They have 
lost their boats and in this wind they can 
never get away. They are trapped, and all 
the proofs of the business with them on the 
Isle of the Four Winds.” 

Christopher came clattering down the 
stairs and was called to the window. They 
stood silently watching the boats. One had 
already been swamped, the rest were fleeing 
drunkenly before the wind, lurching and bob- 
bing, growing smaller and smaller. 

‘““Yes, they’re trapped,” said Andrew 
gravely. ‘I think we have them at last.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
STORM 


LTHOUGH there was not much time to 
lose if they were to alarm the neighbor- 
hood and make ready to descend upon the 
smugglers as soon as the storm dropped, the 
three boys had, nevertheless, some moments 
of indecision as to what they should do first. 


“We will have to know beyond question 
whether or not Job Herron is with the 
others,” Andrew insisted. ‘* Whatever plan 
we make to catch the rest, he will be stab- 


bing it in the back unless he is out of the 
way too. We will have to go down to his 
house and find out.” 

Even as they went down the forest-covered 
slope of Seven Bays Hill, the roar of the 
wind was almost deafening. This storm was 
not like others they had seen which had 
consisted of a furious squall and then the 
blowing out of the whole tumult in an hour, 
for this one rose steadily, becoming fiercer 
as every moment passed. It was beginning to 
rain now, in flying gusts that took their 
breath away if they tried to face it. As they 
came near Herron’s gate they found that they 
were to have no difficulty in finding out what 
they wished to know, for Mrs. Durfee, stand- 
ing in the middle of the road, straining her 
eyes across the stormy water toward the 
island, made .it clear whither the master of 
the house had gone. The wind was whipping 
her skirts and blowing her hair about her 
gaunt face, as she turned to them with evi- 
dent relief, seeming to have forgotten her 
warning and to feel only comfort at having 
some one to speak to. 

“Such a storm,” she exclaimed, “and Job 
Herron gone over to the Isle of the Four 
Winds in only the little green dory. I saw 
him round the foot of the island just before 
the first squall struck. No boat of that size 
could live in a wind like this, and Job is 
none too good a sailor.” 


T was good news to all of them to hear 

that Job Herron was with his comrades, 
but it was a blow to find that they were 
possessed of even such a craft as the green 
dory, the most unseaworthy of any boat they 
had. Howard made a feeble effort to show 
his gratitude by attempting to comfort her. 

“Perhaps the storm will blow itself out 
bye and bye,” he said. 

““We don’t have such storms as this often, 
but when we do they last a day and a night 
at least,’ she answered. ‘‘I—I wish I could 
be sure he had landed safely.” 

Her tone held such real suffering that An- 
drew also tried to reassure her, although in- 
wardly he wondered why she should grieve 





|much even if Job Herron failed to come home, 
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“No, no,” she repeated, shaking her head He sat down with the others and began 
lin reply to all that he could say, “I can't comparing guesses as to the amount of dam. 
age already done by the storm, 
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Maybe you wonder 
makes so much difference. Boys 
wouldn't understand. But he is all the flesh 
and blood that belongs to me—he is my own 
kin and it would kill me te have harm come 
to him.” 

*You had better go inside,” remonstrated 
Andrew, “you are getting soaked with the 
rain and you can't help him. The one thing 
certain seems to be that he is on the Isle of 
the Four Winds and, until the storm is over, 
he will have to stay there.” 

In spite of himself he could not keep the 
ring of triumph from his tone. It meant so 
much to them that Job Herron was on the 
island and that there he must abide,  <An- 
drew had made a manful effort, but his voice 
betrayed him, The woman had actually 
turned back toward the gate, but at his last 
words she wheeled to face him, 

“And what is that to you?” she cried 
with sudden suspicion, 


PON each of the three boys she turned 
U her keen black eyes. They looked sheep- 
ish; they glanced away, but they could feel 
her reading their thoughts none the less, 

‘You think you have caught them,” she 
screamed, her voice lifting with the lifting 
of the wind. ‘“ You came to see if he was 
here and now you are going back to give the 
whole affair away. But you won't, you can’t, 
I will stop you.” 

She looked like a witch with her black hair 
streaming and the rain on her face, 

*I warned you. I treated you fairly when 
I thought you were in danger.”” she cried, 
“Wasn't that enough? Would you’ turn 
against me now’? But I won't let you give 
him up.” 

“How can you stop us?” 
bluntly. 

‘You will have to arouse the people here- 
abouts,” she replied. ‘“ They will be slow to 
believe at the very best. And I will go with 
you, I will follow you, and whatever you 
have to tell I will have an answer for it. I 
won't let them believe. Oh, I have lain 
awake many’s the night and thought, if the 
thing really came out, what I could say and 
do to save Job, For every truth you could 


asked Chris 


| tell, I have a lie ready, a good lie that I 


know our people will believe. I understand 
how to convince them better than “you.” 

The boys stood staring at her helplessly. 

* But—but stuttered Chris feebly. She 
had come close to him and was shaking her 
thin finger in his very face, 

Andrew, however, made a frantic gesture 
behind her back. ‘“ Keep her talking, hold 


| her attention,” he signalled, he had a_ plan. 


Christopher caught his eye and read _ his 
meaning quickly. He grasped Mrs. Durfee 
by the arm and turned her toward the lake. 

“ Look out there at the island,” he directed, 
‘where that biggest tree is bending so. 


| Don't you see something like the green dory 


beached beyond it?” 

She hesitated, turned to look, and their 
purpose Was gained. Andrew slipped through 
the gate, past the house and up toward the 
barnyard. It was not for nothing that he 
had so often admired Job Herron’s’ black 
horse and noted the possibilities for speed in 
those powerful shoulders and slim legs. The 
barn was dark when he entered and seemed 
warm and sheltered after the tumult outside. 
He could hear the horses munching in their 
stalls, but at first could make out very little. 
He ran down the row, ah, there in a box 
stall at the end was a black head thrust over 
the gate and a nervous stamping and snorting 
showed where the Morgan horse was to be 
found 


TORM flinched and backed when Andrew 
) came near, so that it took several precious 
minutes to get the bit between his teeth and 
to fling the saddle upon his back. It seemed 
to Andrew that he was an hour tightening 
the girths, but it was in reality only a 
moment before he had the horse outside and 
had swung himself into the saddle. 

He cut through a field, opened a gate and 
came out on the road a whole turn beyond 
where the others were standing. It was no 
time to think of the unhappy task to which 
he was leaving his comrades, he bent his 
head to face the stinging rain and set out at 


| full speed for the Four Corners. 


The usual group of congenial talkers had 
vathered at the blacksmith shop that after- 
noon and had been caught by the storm, 

‘Better drive your horses under the shed 


land sit it out, boys,” Thaddeus had advised 


when the first drop fell. But the drops 
became torrents and the torrents flying sheets 
of water that drove viciously against the win- 
dows and swept under the crack of the door, 
while the row of storm-bound farmers sat 
upon the bench and prophesied variously as 
to when the tempest would pass. Caleb 
Bucksall, caught out on the road, came in 
dripping and bringing the news that he had 
seen three boats adrift on the lake. 
“Thought at first there were four,” he 
said. “‘but one must have gone down while 
I was squinting my eyes against the rain 


“It will hit the apples hard,” began one 
“and as for—hark!” : 

He broke off to listen, for through the 
drumming of the rain on the roof and the 
roar of the wind there came the sound of 
horse’s hoofs flying up the road. 

‘Some one wants mighty bad to get in 
out of the wet,” observed Thaddeus, 


HE big door was thrust back and Andrew 

dripping, breathless, pale with excite. 
ment, came pushing in, the black horse fo}. 
lowing close behind him so that the two 
stood together on the threshold, 

“Come in, for mercy’s sake, and close the 
door,” exclaimed Thaddeus like a querulous 
housewife; “yes, bring the horse along, too, 
if you've a mind to. Why, it’s Job Herron’s 
Morgan !” 

‘Yes, it's Storm,” assented Andrew, stil] 
panting. He came through the darkness, the 
horse still at his heels, and stood ip the 
circle of red light cast by the forge fire. “7 
have come to tell you about Job Herron.” 

Tell them he did, with all the force and 
energy of which he was master. At first the 
words came tumbling forth in a flood, in 
spite of his breathlessness; but as he Went 
on, watching Thaddeus’ jaw drop and a slow 
change of expression come over the faces of 
all his hearers, his speech became slower and 
more stammering. 

“Don't you see?’ he kept repeating lame- 

‘can't you understand?” 

No, they did not understand. Nothing he 
could say seemed to move them at all. The 
moment Andrew stopped, they commenced a 
tremendous arguing among themselves, pay- 
ing but scant attention to him. He began 
to have a detached feeling. as though he were 
looking on at a play, as he watched that 
row of faces in the lights and shadows of 
the fire. The men were working out the 
success or failure of his great undertaking, 
yet he seemed to stand powerless. 

“T don't make nothing out of such a 
story.” proclaimed one old fellow, thumping 
with his cane. ‘ Boys’ talk is all it is, just 
boys’ talk. It’s likely, isn’t it, that all this 
could be going on right here, and we never 
see it?” 


“A 


soys might see more than we,” put in 
Caleb Bucksall meditatively. ‘“‘ And there’s 
always been something queer about Job Her- 
ron. His farm isn’t big, and it’s rocky and 
wooded, but he always hauls a lot of stuff 
to market over the Sand Bar Bridge. We've 
all spoken of that.” 


NDREW flashed him a quick look of 

gratitude, but his heart was growing 
heavier and heavier. He understood these 
people too well to judge them harshly even in 
his present impatience. They were honest 
and faithful and upright to their last breath, 
but oh how difficult they were to convince 
of anything new! 

He laid his hand—it was trembling with 
excitement—against the black horse’s neck 
and stood waiting. How he wished he were 
a man, gifted with eloquence and force suf- 
ficient to make these people do his will! 
Thaddeus came close and put a hand upon 
his arm. 

“You've stirred up a hornet’s nest,” he 
whispered, “and they'll argue here until 
doomsday unless something's done. If you 
ean get Deputy Sheriff Willetts to look into 
this thing———” 

“But there’s no time to lose,” cried An- 
drew, “if you wait until the storm is over 
and they can get boats, the smugglers will 
all be gone. But if you act now, get men 
und a boat or two on the shore near the 
island, to cross over as- soon as the wind 
drops a little, you would have everything, 
men, proof, smuggled goods, the whole _ busi- 
ness right in your hand.” 

‘You get Willetts.” Thaddeus repeated, 
‘that’s the only way. If he will believe you 
and come, he can swear in a_ posse from 
these fellows here and I promise you they 
will stop talking and do something then. 
But they can’t and they won't take any 
action of themselves.” 

“Yes,” assented Andrew wearily. He had 
small hopes of persuading the timid Willetts 
more successfully than before. However it 
was better to try than to stand, helpless, 
listening to these men argue. He took the 
horse’s bridle and turned to the door, Thad- 
deus followed him. 

“You say to Willetts.” he whispered in 
Andrew’s ear, “you say to him, ‘ Remember 
Silas Rose!’ Maybe that will fetch him. If 
it won’t, nothing will. Good luck to you.” 

Bare-headed and in his shirt sleeves, he 
stood at the door, peering out into the dark- 
ness to watch the boy ride away. Night had 
fallen now, and the floods of rain had turned 
the gravel road into running stream in which 
Storm splashed and floundered. Yet Andrew 
felt vaguely cheered as he galloped off, and 
with somewhat less despair, but with no 
very cheery expectations, he rode, finally, 
through Willetts’ gate and knocked at his 
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door. 
(To be concluded in October Boys’ LIFE) 
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know if he killed that owl?’” Mr. Morley 
never tires of telling that story on George 
Davis and says the boy always kept his eye 
on the * owl in every transaction.’ 

“From Horacetown, he and his mother 
moved over here to Collins at your invita- 
tion and George came to work for you in the 
sank. He has been there ever since. Here 
is a confidential report on his associations 
and private life since he came to you, There 
is nothing in it you do not already know. 
He is one of the leading Scoutmasters of the 
city, and one of the best known younger 
business men in town. His credit is gilt edge 
anywhere, He is a man, and if you are look- 
ing for a chap to succeed you as President 
of that Bank, George Davis is the man. I'd 
like to be the father of that boy.” 


CT TT 


R. WHITNEY smiled as Crabill finished 

and replied: “Now put your report in 
writing, please. I may need it, and submit 
your bill.” 

George met him at the Bank with an ex- 
cited smile. “Have good news, Mr. Whit- 
ley,’ he said in his eager boyish way. ‘“ My 
man has just discovered that Jenkins sold a 
big batch of bonds on August third to Crom- 
well and Company. That was the last day 
Jenkins was in the vault previous to his visit 
of a week ago when he found the mysterious 


bond missing. Cromwell and Company is a 
Boston concern, as you know and they did 


their business with Jenkins through an agent, 
T. P. Small. Investigation shows that he 
has, and always has had, a bad reputation. 
Our man thinks the missing bond may easily 
mis- 


have been with those other papers by 
take.” 
The next evening Davis and Mr. Whitley 


waited for the report on their case. They 
had hardly been in the office a quarter of an 
hour when the Intelligence Officer put in his 
appearance—excitement on every feature. 

“Found the bond, Gentlemen,” he said un- 
der a whisper. ‘Tom Small has it locked 
in his desk this very minute. Came to bis 
office by mistake along with a big bunch of 
papers from Jenkins. My hunch proved cor- 
rect. Upon my inquiry today Small’s secre- 
tary told me all about it, but I am confident 
that he has no intention of returning it or 
else he would have done so_ before this. 
Watch me! Tomorrow I will ask Mr. Small 
for that bond and if he refuses, we get a 
search warrant. To put her through we 
must get Jenkins to go with me, We'll have 
her by tomorrow evening.” 


C— felt like shouting, but instead he 
¥ sat very still and watchei Mr, Whit- 
ley. The old gentleman passed his hand 
across his face as if to brush away an un- 
pleasant memory. A look of quiet triumph 
spread ever his face as he rose and took 
George by the hand. “ And tomorrow, lad, 
we'll be happy again. Come, Sir, we'll go at 
once to see Jenkins.” 

At noon the next day Jenkins returned 
with the Intelligence Officer and in his hand 
he held the missing bond. When the cashier 


came into the room Jenkins suddenly rose 
and extended a hand. 
* Young man, I’ve done you a great injus- 


learned the greatest lesson of 
I was wrong, 


tice, but have 
my life, for which I thank you. 
I want your forgiveness, 

“Why, certainly, Mr. Jenkins,” replied 
George, quietly. “ I have never doubted fora 
moment but that you would some time find 
your error.” 

* Young man, where did you learn such self- 


control?’ asked Jenkins. “Ive made a fool 
of myself. Yet I'm old enough to be your 
father.” 

“A scout practices self-control,” replied 


George Davis. “ for he knows that men who 
master problems in the world must first mas- 
ter themselves and sir, I'm proud to have 
been a Boy Scout,” 

Jenkins reached into his pocket and pulled 
out the report of his private detective on 
‘the life and habits of one George Davis,’ 
then handed it to the cashier. 

* There is your picture as others see you, 
young man. I've known ever since the report 
was made to me that we must find some 
other explanation for the loss of that bond 
than you. I shall be more careful in the future 
both of my actions and my accusations.” 

George withdrew from the room and re- 
turned to his counter with a light and happy 
heart. The others watched him go. Then 
the President spoke with pride. 

“Gentlemen, a good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches, I, too, have learned 
a big lesson. It’s worth while to train boys 
to be scrupulously honest and upright. I, 
too, believe in the Boy Scouts of America. 
Let’s have many more of them,” 
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MORROW Design is Right 


ORWARD instantly— 

coast freely—stop surely 
and quickly! The MORROW 
does all three right. You can 
depend on the MORROW! 
Boys who ride on bicycles 
equipped withthe MORROW 
haveconfidence intheir brakes. 
Thedesign of the MORROW 
is right. Boys who know coast~ 
er brakes always choose the 
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for the 
Orvow 


1 Braking surface 6 3-10 sq. in. 
much larger than other brakes. 


2 *Drum’expansion forced equal- 

ly by two wedges at each end 
insuring even braking distribu- 
tion over entire inger hub surface. 


3 Bronze brake shoes being soft- 
er than hard steel inner surface, 
grip smoothly, firmly, surely. 
4 For forward pedaling, the Mor- 
row responds instantly and pos- 
itively, 





5 More ball-bearings than other 
brakes so coasts more easily. 


COASTER BRAKE 


The MORROW has a straight hub. 
That means greater braking power be- 
cause of the greater braking surface of the 
hub. There are 6.3 square inches of 
braking surface in the MORROW— 
more than in any other brake. 31 ball 
bearings make it coast smoother and far- 
ther and last longer. Demand the MOR- 
ROW on your next bicycle. 


Ride a Bicycle 


Bicycling is among the finest forms ot 
outdoor exercise. It makes your muscles 
hard and strong and fills your lungs with 
fresh air. Bicycle riding is fun, too. 
There is a world of pleasure for the boy 
with a bicycle. 


6 The Morrow is strong and 
sturdy; it will stand hard wear. 


inspections — fol- 


ef Ninety-five 


lowed bya final test, guarantee- 
ing perfect service. 
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THE STONEBRIDGE 


Stoneproof FOLDING LANTERN Unbreakable 


The old Reliable Camp Lantern will not blow out. 
BUILT FOR HARD SERVICE 
(The U. S. Army Standard Field Lantern) 


When folded can be carried in a ket or knapsack. 
Just the thing for a hike with a Li; com at the end. 


Write for Our Special Boy Scout Offer At Once 


TENTS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Manufacturers of 


Duffle Bags, Canvas Buckets, Sleeping Bags, Canvas Basins, Head 
Nets, Nessmuck Packs, Pack Harness, Ruck Sacks, Boy Scout 
Packs, Canoe Cushions, Canot Sails, Boat Covers, Boat Cushions, 


Rover Packs, Folding Bakers. Send for Circulars and Price List. 


23 Warren St., C. H. STONEBRIDGE, MFG. CO., New York City 
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When Gusty Found Himself 


(Continued from page 8) 
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Up! Up! Up! it soared, a white speck 
against the blue of the sky, for an instant, 
as it reached the top of its flight, it seemed 
to hang suspeended in mid air, then falling 
just over the bunker, it bounced twice, and 
rolled up onto the green within ten feet of 
the hole. 


A SPATTER of applause broke from the 
small gallery that was following the 
boys, for it was a beautifully played shot, 


one with a full two-hundred-yard carry. 

“That will make Gusty sit up and take 
notice,” chuckled Slippery as they walked 
forward, 

Gusty also attempted to carry the bunker, 
but hurried his swing and half topped his 
ball into the trap. 

The Slugger won the hole 4 to 5, and then 
captured the second by running down a 
forty-foot put for a three, and also the third 
by laying a hundred-yard approach within 
two feet of the hole. 

‘You've got him sure.” Slippery whispered 
delightedly, as the boys scrambled up the 
steep path to the fourth tee. 

He was mistaken. Gusty braced and win- 
ning, losing, and halving the remaining holes, 


the morning round ended with the Slugger 
three up. 
Gusty lost the first hole in the afternoon 


by missing a two-foot put, and the Slugger 
promptly won the next by holing a chip shot 
from ten yards off the edge of the green. 

Maddened by the luck his opponent was 
having, Gusty threw caution to the winds, 
and instead of playing safe on the twenty- 
first hole attempted to drive the green two 
hundred and thirty yards up hill. 


He hit a low ball that started from the 
tee with the speed of a rifle bullet, but 
which after traveling straight ahead for 


nearly two hundred yards, sliced off in the 
direction of a pile of boulders that lay at 
the right of the green. 

Gusty stood still for an instant watching 
the flight of his ball, then, seized by uncon- 
trollable rage when he saw it headed for the 
pile of rocks, hurled his driver as far as he 
could to the disgust of the gallery and the 
great delight of Slippery Elm, who felt con- 
vinced that at last his nerve had given way. 


HE next instant, Gusty’s caddy, who had 
gone forward to the crest of the hill, 
waved his arms excitedly, and pointed to the 
green. Then, yelling at the top of his lungs, 
“She hit a rock and bounced off into the 
hole,” he started on a dead run for the boys 
who were walking toward him, with the 
crowd following in their wake, 
It was true. Gusty’s drive had struck the 
flat side of one of the large boulders at the 
right of the green, had bounced high in the 


| air, dropped on the green and trickled down 


into the hole for the breakiest one ever made 
on an American course. 

Gusty was jubilant, and, feeling the luck 
had turned, settled down to his work, play- 
ing with a renewed confidence and brilliancy 
that gradually wore down the Slugger’s big 
lead until at the end of the thirty-fifth hole 
the match was all even. 

From the last tee Gusty hooked into a clus- 
ter of low growing blueberry bushes at the 
edge of the fairway, while the Slugger’s tee 
shot was two hundred yards straight down 
the middle of the course, 

““ Here’s where we get him,” said Slippery. 
“It will take him two to get out of that 
mess. You’re away. Take your mashie and 
put her on the green.” 

The Slugger slashed at his ball with the 
heavy iron, but cut too far under it. It was 
a sloppy shot and the ball carried only to a 
deep trap at the edge of the green, where it 
disappeared from sight. 

Gusty, elated at receiving another chance, 
swung too hastily at his ball where it rested 


| in a thicket and moved it only a few feet. 


His third shot put his ball out on the fair- 
way and then trying to reach the green he 
dropped his fourth into the same trap where 
the Slugzer’s ball had disappeared. 

The Slugger’s ball was away, and taking 
his niblick, he determined to play out of the 
bunker and onto the green only ten yards 
away, 

Without thinking, and unnoticed by any- 


| one he grounded the head of his club while 





addressing his ball. Then in the middle of 
his upward swing he lowered his arms and 
held out his hand to Gusty, who was stand- 
ing near by. 

“You win, Gusty,” he said. “I grounded 
my club, that’s the hole in match play.” A 
look of exultation overspread Gusty’s face 
and he grinned from ear to ear. Then his 
features relaxed, and he stood for a minute 
ignoring the Slugger’s outstretched hand. 

Gusty looked at the crowd which was 
beginning to stir and whisper, not knowing 
why the Slugger had stopped short in the 
middle of his shot. Then he glanced at the 
green and looked up at the people, who had 
gathered on the piazza of the clubhouse, 
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while his fingers tightened on the shaft of 
the club he was carrying, until the veins in 
the back of his hands stood out in throbbing 
ridges. Gusty had lost all hope of victory 
when he saw his drive land in the blueberry 
bushes, and here most unexpectedly was vic- 
tory being presented to him by the Slugger, 
who stood, cool and collected, with out. 
stretched hand ready to concede defeat. 

Gusty moistened his lips with his tongue, 
“No, Slugger, I can’t accept it,” he said, 
“It was an accident. Play it out.” 

The referee, who was standing nearby, 
shook his head. “It’s your hole, Gale,” he 
said. “‘ You win the match. Under the rules 
you can’t refuse it.” 


) pe the next day a raging gale came out 
of the northeast, enveloped Magnolia in 
flying spray and rain that swept across the 
point in clouds, and rattled against the win- 
dows of the cottage like hail stones. By 
noon the wind abated, and the rain stopped, 
but a high sea still pounded wickedly against 
the cliffs, sending showers of spray high into 
the air. 

After dinner, Slippery and the Slugger 
donned oil skins, and went out to the point, 
where they watched the lead colored ocean, 
a smother of white-crested waves that leaped 
and danced in their rage, and hurled them- 
selves in wild frenzy against the cliffs, only 
to be beaten back in a swelter of swirling 
foam that tore great bunches of seaweed 
loose from their barnacle-like grip on the 
rocks, and then flung them high on the cliffs 
as the next onrushing wave pounded itself to 
pieces on the rugged shore. 

Awestruck by the grandeur of the scene, 
the boys stood silent for some minutes, and 
then Slippery catching sight of a black object 
bobbing high on the crest of a wave clutched 
the Slugger by the arm. 

“Look! Look!” he shouted in his friend's 
ear to make himself heard above the roar 
of the surf, ; 

“Look, out there! 
onto that dory,” 

The Slugger looked, and ag the black object 
bobbed into view, he saw a man sprawled 
across the bottom of an overturned dory. 

‘Come on!” cried Slippery and the boys 
started on a stumbling run toward the har- 
bor, where Slippery’s eighteen-foot knock- 
about lay moored stem and stern to the 
deserted landing float, with a huge rope 
bumper slung along her side to keep her 
glittering paint from being marred. 


There’s a man hanging 


UICKLY the boys hoisted the jib and 

slipped the moorings. Slippery took the 
tiller and steered off from the wharf. They 
stood across the small harbor, and then com- 
ing about sailed strajght out for the open 
sea. 

Now for the first time they realized the 
awful power of the waves that from the 
point looked angry, but seemed much smaller 
when they stood high above them than from 
the cockpit of their low lying boat. One 
minute the little boat was in the trough, 
with a wave that to the boys seemed hun- 
dreds of feet high towering over them. Then 
just as they seemed to be on the point of 
being engulfed, the boat would rise buoy- 
antly and they would find themselves on the 
crest with the trough yawning many feet 
below. 

The knockabout built for fine weather 
staggered gamely on, the Slugger bailing 
frenziedly, while Slippery, jaw set and feet 
braced against the side of the cockpit, gripped 
the tiller with all his strength to keep the 
boat on her course. 

“There, there he is! Off the port bow!” 
cried the Slugger, pointing to where a hun- 
dred yards away the overturned dory with 
its hapless freight bobbed on the crest of a 
wave. 

Skillfully Slippery steered the knockabout 
alongside the dory, and the strong arms of 
the Slugger hauled and tugged at the ex- 
hausted fisherman until he pulled him over 
the low rail into the cockpit. 

“Look out!” called Slippery. “I’m com- 
ing about.” He jammed the helm down. 
With a rush the boom swung over, narrowly 
missing the Slugger, who ducked just in 
time. 


Then there was a crack like the report of 
a pistol, the boat stewed up into the wind 
where she lay wallowing, pounding on each 
wave as though she would break in two. 

The Slugger glanced toward Slippery, who 
sat helplessly moving the tiller back and 
forth. “It’s the rudder,” he said. “ Broken! 
We're in for it now. If we only had an oar 
on board I could use that, but—” and he 
broke off with a significant look toward the 
rocks where the sea was beating as relent- 
lessly as ever. 


HB knockabout was now plunging wildly 
in the raging sea, pounding so hard on 
each successive wave it seemed a miracle her 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


It’s this way, 
fellows! 


You know how your mother 
or teacher feels about your 
getting dirty and dusty; but 
you can’t help getting that 
way in a game, or for that 
matter, in any kind of out- 


door play. 


Here’s where Goblin helps 
you; it’s the best soap made 
for getting rid of the dirt; 
the worst kind of dirt, such 
as grime, grease, stains, etc. 
It does it all in a jiffy and 
leaves you “clean as a 
whistle.” ° 


Goblin is made of the purest 
and most effective ingredi- 
ents; it lathers in a big bub- 
bling way; and its feel is like 
velvet even in the hardest 
water; that’s going some, 
isn’t it? 

So to prove how cleansing, 
wholesome and quick workin 

Goblin really is, we will senc 
you free a boy’s trial size cake. 
All you have to do is to send 
us your grocer’s name and ad- 
dress along with yours. 





Goblin Soap 


RegularTrial Size Cake Free 
CUDAHY, Dept. 0, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Canadian Address: 

64 Macauley Ave., Toronto, Canada 
Please send me trial size cake of Goblin 

Soap. 





Your Name 
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mast had not snapped, and all the while 
drifting nearer and nearer to the rocks. 

The fisherman whom they had rescued 
staggered painfully to his feet. ‘‘Make a 


sea anchor,” he said. “’Twill steady her a 
bit.” 
Quickly they ripped the seats from the 


cockpit, and lashing them to some spare 
sails, tied the end of the rope to the stern 
and threw the bundle overboard. 

The knockabout did ride more easily, but 
each wave pushed her nearer the shore. 

“Too bad you boys came out after me,” 
the fisherman said at length. “I’m obliged 
to ye, and it was a game thing to do, but 
now we're all going to be piled up on the 
rocks.” 

EARER and nearer the shore loomed 

through the flying spray. It was not 
more than a quarter of a mile to those jagged 
rocks where the surf boiled, and each minute 
the distance was narrowed as the sea drove 
them in. 

Suddenly, the fisherman pointed toward 
the mouth of the harbor. ‘A launch!” he 
cried, and the boys looking up, saw fighting 
her way out to them, a low, slim motorboat 
half buried in the foam that poured from 
her glistening decks as she rode to the tops 
of the waves. 

“It’s Gusty in the Humming Bird,” shouted 
Slippery. 

Gallantly, the launch fought her way 
toward the wallowing knockabout, and as she 
drew nearer the boys saw Gusty at the wheel 
in the bow. At the stern, another figure 
crouched over the racing engine. The boys 
shouted, and Gusty waved a hand in reply. 
As the launch drew nearer the figure in the 
stern went forward and took the wheel, while 
Gusty began to coil a rope. 


The launch plunged alongside. A rope 
sung through the air and landed in the 
knockabout’s cockpit, where the Slugger 


pounced upon it, and then going forward 
made it fast to the bow. 

As he turned back, his feet slipped on the 
wet deck. He fell. The boat lurched, and 
he rolled off into the sea, clutching vainly at 
the stays as he passed. 

Slippery was horrified as he saw the Slug- 
ger disappear, remembering for the first time 
that afternoon his friend could not swim. 

For ar instant, he stared dumbly at the 
spot where the Slugger had gone under, then 
he started to tear off his oilskin jacket, but 
the fisherman grabbed him. “No use, you'd 
only drown, too,” he cried as Slippery strug- 


+| gled frantically to escape his vise-like grip. 


“Look there,” continued the fisherman, 
pointing toward the launch, and Slippery 
glanced up just in time to see Gusty whirl 
a life buoy around his head and throw. it 
toward the Slugger.. Before the buoy struck 
the water Gusty sprang overboard and struck 
out for his schoolmate. 


USTY was a wonderful swimmer, but 
swimming in a tank, or comparatively 
still water off the beach, is vastly different 
from fighting one’s way through a heavy sea, 
He wasted no strength in trying to swim 
over the waves, but dove through them, 
breathing only when he was tossed to the 
surface. On he drove through the angry 
waters, tossed here and there, submerged at 
times so long he felt his lungs must burst, 
then flung to the surface for an instant, 
where he gulped in great draughts of air 
only to be buried almost immediately under 
a smother of foam. On and on he fought in 
what seemed an almost hopeless task, until, 
as he was lifted high on the crest of a wave, 
he saw an arm waving wildly not ten feet 
away. 

Redoubling his efforts Gusty plunged ahead, 
and a minute later he had grasped the Slugger 
by his hair and was struggling toward the 
buoy. Hard as it had been before, his task 
was now a terrific one. He had exhausted 
much of his strength in his frenzied efforts to 
reach his schoolmate, and now, fast tiring, he 
must reach the buoy that bobbed so tantaliz- 
ingly near, and yet slipped away each time he 
felt he had it within his grasp. Twice he 
reached for it and missed, then his strength 
gave out. 


HEN Gusty opened his eyes, he found 

himself in bed. For a few minutes he 
lay still trying to recall what had happened. 
Suddenly, it all came back—the wild ride in 
the launch to rescue his schoolmates, and his 
frenzied battle with the sea in his efforts to 
save the Slugger. 

“Gosh. I wonder if I'm dead,” he mut- 
tered, and then he saw Slippery Elm leaning 
over him, 

“Don’t talk yet, old man,” said Slippery 
in a tone Gusty had never heard before from 
any of the older Sweetwater boys. 

“Slugger?” asked Gusty. 

“In the next bed,” replied Slippery. 
“Getting along fine. You saved him and it 
was the bravest rescue the North Shore has 
ever known.” 

Slippery disappeared, and Gusty lay quiet, 
very much at peace with himself and the 
world. Then remembering Slippery had said 
the Slugger was in the next bed, he turned 
on his side and found him grinning amiably 
three feet away. 

“Thanks, old man,” 


said the Slugger. 














The Best Kind of 
Sweets for Your Hikes 


ON your next week-end hike, after you’ve 

trudged along a dusty road for miles, just 
open up a package of delicious Campfire Marsh- 
mallows. They'll quickly fix that hungry feel- 
ing and satisfy your craving for sweets at the 
same time. 


Marshmallows are recommended by the Chief 
Camp Director for their high food value. Al- 
ways get the best marshmallows—the delicious 
Campfire kind. They’re sure to be fresh, soft 
and fluffy—the way everybody likes marshmal- 
lows best. 

And you'll like to buy Campfire Marshmallows for an- 
other good reason: they make your money go farther 
than when you buy other kinds of sweets or other Brands 
of marshmallows. You get nearly twice the weight 
packed’ in other cartons. 


Get Campfire Marshmallows from 
your neighborhood store. Take 
them along on your next hike. 


THE CAMPFIRE CO., Milwaukee, U.S. A. 
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Army Goods Bargains—Order Now! | 





Splendid quality at money-saving prices. We paid spot cash 
to Uncle Sam and got the benefit of lowest prices which we 
pass to you. Order at once to be sure to get what you want. 





L137—Olive Drab Blank- 
ets. Reclaimed by government 
methods, Practically like new 
Genuine Wool. For camping, 


touring, etc. , $5.75 


Price delivered 
Brand New Olive Drab Blank- 


ets, 
Price delivered . le 


L£199—Shelter Tents 


for 
Boy Scouts. Genuine Shelter 
or “pup” tents used by Yanks 
in France. Just the thing for 
hunters, campers, hiking trips. 
Waterproo:. Compiete with 


les, etc. 3.9 5 


rice delivered . 





L99—U. 8S. Pyramidal 
Tent, khaki color. Size 16 ft. 
8q;3 ft. sidewall; 11 ft. center. 
In splendid conaition, Wonder- 
ful for touring, camping and 

ummer use, Complete with 


poles stakes. S42.75 





L285—U. S&S. Haversack, 
Made of heavy O. D. Canvas, 
strong and waterproof. Excel- 
lent condition, Fits over shoul- 
ders and under arms, Three 
p ckets. Dandy for hunters, 
fishermen and cross-country 


hikers, 
Price delivered . ¢ 
L228—Military Axe.Made 


of highly tempered steel, keen 
cutting edge, genuine hickory 
handle, painted Olive Drab, 
For autotrip, hunting, camp- 
ing, fishing. Receiv 
supply from U. S. Quarter- 
master, 

Price delivered . $1.47 

L229—Leather Protect 

for above axe to be attached to 


belt. 
Price delivered . . 





CARNIE-GOUDIE Co. 


Dept. L 











L165'2— Army 
Haversack. Extra 
strong Olive Drab can- 
vas with harness to go 
over the shoulders. Used 
by doughboys in France. 
Fine for huntcrs, tour- 
ists,cross-country walk- 
ers, etc. 
ris. . O5F 
delivered . 


L237—Army Mess 
Kit. Made of Alumi- 
num, Tight fitting cover. 
Combination frying pan 
and plate. Just the thing 
for Boy Scouts, campers 
and hunters, 

etc. Price 85 
deliyered . 





£111—ArmyCoat 
Olive Drab Cotton, Re. 
claimed and laundereg 
Fine for work, outing” 
ete. Saves good clothes’ 
Sizes, 34 and up. Giyg 


delivered - 





condition. 


together makes a 

Worth $7.00" 3 a good shelter tent, 
Price each, 
delivered 





L113—Army Ponchos. 
Made of cravenette. Slips over head 
and buttons down back. Insplendid 
Two of these buttoned 


.$1.95 


L324 - Aviator’s 





L231—Canvas 
hepoins. Used by U. 
. Infantry. These leg- 
ins are second-hand, 
ut are in splendid con- 
dition.Small rips or tears 
neatly repaired. Excel- 
or hunting, fishing, 


camping, touring, ete, 
Price 
delivered . 


L223 —Spirat 
hagomee reclaimed, 
O. D. Wool, first class 


Brice D2eLO 


ce 
.delivered 


L156 — Steel 


Fine souvenir of world 
war. Fino for flower 
baskets. jardeuiers, etc. 
Price 

delivered . . ¢ 


ta a 
SOCCER D 
4 we 
L134—Cartridge 

Belt. Madeof strong 
khaki webbing. A con- 
venience for every hun- 
ter and camper. Nine 

kets for shells, to- 


Est. 55¢ 





price 
delivered 


L323—Army Aviator’s 

Knitted Ca 

eed, Sis +3 
orsted. Finest wint le 

fold it and you Rave a pomek, Used 

by all U.S. Aviators. Worth $5.00. 





L200—Army 
Wool Shirt, Olive 
Drab, best quality 
wool shirting mater- 
ial. Thoroughly wash- 
ed and repaired. New 
ones cost over $6.00 
wholesale 


L108—Army 
Canteen. Canvas 
covered with otzege. 
Used, but watertight. 
For hunting, fishing, 


outing trips. 
iuliverea, OOF 


\ 


L112—Army 
Breeches. Olive 
Drab cotton. 
oughly repaired. A 
bargain for every day 
work, outing, hunt- 
ing, ete, ive size, 


detiverea. OD ¥ 





and Scarf com- 
Nglish Olive Drab 
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Compass, Madeof 
wor, “When ‘ceael the Reclaimed 
focked. Iliuminatiog dict Denim Overalls 1 65 
Uardby all US Aviators: Reclaimed Long 
grgescountey walkers.” Denim Pants 1.05 
deliv. Reclaimed Khaki 
—s * Unionalls 2.65 
Free Book iiss: Reclaimed 
bargains sent ty ia” ORDER Denim Jumpers 87 
FROM THIS AD AY ONCE? Women’s € 
's Canvas 
Outing Skirts 2.95 
Reclaimed Denim 
Barrack Bags 95 
Kansas City, Mo. 




















it out of your room. 


“You sure reached me just in time.” 

“S’all right,” replied Gusty sheepishly. 
“Some one else would have fished you out 
if I hadn't.” He lapsed into silence for a 
few minutes, and then stammered, 

“Slugger, I played dirty this spring. I’m 
sorry. Next year I'll do the best I can for 
Slats. I’ve been pitching all summer, and 
I've got better control now than I ever had.” 

“Fine,” said the Slugger cordially. “I 
always said if you got control you’d be the 
best pitcher Sweetwater ever had, Next 
year you'll stand the Hull team on their heads.” 

“Say, Slugger,” continued Gusty. ‘“ You 
know your final English theme 

The Slugger raised himself on his elbow 
and looked at his schoolmate. ‘ You didn’t,” 

“No,” interrupted Gusty, “I didn’t swipe 
Dick Lehy, that townee 
you licked last May for stealing things out 
of the gym, took it. You came back before 
he expected you, and he beat it down the fire 
escape. Dropped off the last rung right into 
my arms. I grabbed him and thinking he’d 
been robbing some one’s room, shook the 
truth out of him, and took the theme, mean- 
ing to return it the next morning. That 
night I got to thinking over the licking you 
gave me for the captaincy, and the next day 
when I saw how upset you were I decided to 
let you worry a while. The more I thought 
it over the more I hated you, so finally I 
decided to say nothing. All summer I've felt 
mean for not giving you that theme, and yet 
somchow I couldn't do it, until you were so 
blame honest about grounding your club in 
that bunker, 

“TI hurried home right after the match 
and sent the theme by registered mail to the 
doctor. Then I got h'm on the long-distance 
telephone and told him the whole story. I 
was sure he'd fire me.« He gave me an awful 
bawling out and told me to come back this 
September and behave myself. And that’s all 
I guess, except you'll get your scholarship 
and can enter Yale.” 

The Slugger lay silent, thinking how 
yusty’s politics had ruined his baseball team 
and of the trouble and disappointment he had 
caused him by keeping his theme, Then he 
remembered the events of the past two days, 
and finally, seeing a new look of manliness 
upon his schoolmate’s face that made him 
sure Gusty had at last found himself, Slug- 
ger held out his hand. 





BOYS’ LIFE 


EAGLE 
GOVERNESS 
CART 


A message to all girls and boys— 
You can have no end of fun if you own 2 pony outfit~ 
nothing gives the same real pleasure and healthful exercise 
—The possession of a pony teaches self-reliance and a love 
for animals— 
We have bullt pony vehicles exclusively for twenty years, 
our catalog shows sixty different styles four wheeled pony 
runabouts, traps, phaetons, surreys and two wheeled carts, 
for any size pony—also pony harness and pony saddles. 
Our new pony buggy catalog sent, if requested, for ten 
cents in stamps, to partly cover costs. 
THE EAGLE CARRIAGE COMPANY, 
Pony Vehicle Specialists, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


BOYS! connemte 


MOVING PICTURES 


Great Pictures for Scouts. ‘‘Fighting Roosevelts,” 
“Captured by Cannibals,"’ *‘Treasure Island," many 
others. We furnish everything—all advertising properly 
dated, tickets for advance sales, etc.,—everything to in- 
sure big success. Every Troop enthusiastic. Don't wait: 
be first in your town. Ask your Scoutmaster to write 
NOW for complete plan and all information. 00 THIS Now! 
TEMPLE LYCEUM SYSTEM, Mason City, lowa 











%2.No Paste. Neeved 
6 to mount all kodak 
KD’ pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 


no fuss. 
Acce 
ful 


. At ‘ 
it no substitates, 
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AVIATION 
Information 


FREE 


Send us your name and address for full information arding th 
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Now You Can Haul Your Packs 


With the Pine Trek Cart your 
patrol can carry all equipment 


for 24 Scouts for a week end 





These Scouts 
Cart to do the drudgery. 


have a Pine Trek 


In.camp, 
they’re fresh for a good time. 


hike. 


In camp, the bed makes 


a mess table; the sides make 
benches; the tongue and wheels 
haul firewood. A stretcher, sig- 
nal tower, field kitchen, are other 


uses. 


with order. 


Bully for exhibition drills. 
Price $45.00 f.0.b. 


Boston, cash 


The FAIRBANKS Company 
374 Congress Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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and after that his descendants were known 
started 


as Miller. And Robert,, the baker, 
the family name of Baker. And thus we 
have many other familiar family names— 


Carpenter, Mason, Taylor, Shoemaker, Brewer, 


Draper, Shepherd, Fisher, Hunter, Clark 
(clerk), Page, Ilarper, Singer and a whole 
lot more. But chief among them all is 


Smith. The reason there are so many Smiths 
today is because there used to be so many 
different kinds of smiths—blacksmiths, gold- 
smiths, silvermiths, coppersmiths, tinsmiths, 
locksmiths, arrowsmiths, and so on. Each, 
for short, was known simply as a smith; and 
each different kind of smith started his own 
family of Smith, 

In many cases if there was something very 
striking about a man—if he was very short 
or had very red hair or had some peculiar 
trait or habit—it was used for starting a 
family name, and that’s how we have such 
names as Little, Small, Ross (which means 
red), Black, Gray, White, Strong, Long, Long- 
fellow, Whistler, Noble, Swift, Doolittle, Sav- 
age, Wise, and many, many more of the same 
kind. 

Certain other family names are the names 
of places where our ancestors used to live. 
Thus, Robert, of Chester, became Robert 
Chester, and all his people after him were 
known by the family name of Chester. And 
that’s how we get such names as Washington, 
Lincoln, Bancroft, Buchanan, York, Kent, 
Carlisle, Huntington and a good many others 
like that. And sometimes, if a man did not 
happen to live in a town, but lived by the 
brook, he became John Brooks; or if he lived 
by the hill he became John Hill, and if it 
was below the hill he became John Under- 
hili, And that’s where such family names 
come from, and several others, like Marsh, 
Field, Forest, Wood, Church and Lane. 

These are just a few examples to show the 


different ways in which our family names 
originated and what they mean. There are 
of course many family names today that 


don’t seem to have any meaning. In some 
eases it is because the name or word from 
which they are derived is no longer familiar 
to us, as for instance the name Osborn. This 
comes from an old Anglo-Saxon word mean- 
ing athletic. Then, too, in a great many 
eases the names have been changed by mis- 
spelling or mispronunciation, so that we can’t 
even trace their origin; and also a large num- 
ber of American family names were originally 
French or German or something else. 

But, anyhow, whatever your name may be, 
you can be sure that both your Christian 
name and your family name have a meaning 
of some kind (or once did have a meaning), 
and that you will have to go back many 
hundreds of years, and perhaps many thou- 
sands of years, to find where they came from. 











Dollars in Hares 


We pay $7.00to $18.50and up a pair 
and express charges. Big 
Profits. We furnish guaran- 
teed high grade stock and 
buy all you raise. Use back yard, 
barn, cellar, attic. Contract 
and Illustrated Catalog Free. 





STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS’N 
409 H Broadway New York 

















SPECIAL OFFER, LIMITED SUPPLY.—50 
varieties genuine foreign stamps, mostly 
scarce and rare issues, used and unused, in- 
cluding Old English, British Colonies, United 
States, South America, Cuba, etc., no dupli- 
cates for $1.00. C. J. DALE, Apartado 714, 
Havana, Cuba, 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


New temish Giants and Blues. Profits, 
eat sells for 60c ib Fur up to $2 each e sup- 
ply stock and help market al! you raise Boo! 

Bense Raising.” Market 
Agreement and breeders Gaide. expieins fully, 
TDOOR ENTER: 


10c NONE FREE. / ddress OU 
PRISE CO., Box 304 Holmes Park, Missouri, 


Mid-Summer Offer 


Vacation days are here. There 
is perhaps nothing from which you 
can get so much enjoyment for so 
little cost as by reading each month 
our official magazine, Boys’ LIFE. 











Some crackerjack stories are in 
the September number and October 
will be even better. Surely you 
won’t want to miss them. 


By taking advantage of the offer 
made on the coupon below, you 
cannot only get the next twelve big 
numbers of Boys’ Lire, but if you 
send us renewal before the first of 
September, you will also receive a 
copy of the four color Boy Scout 
Calendar, painted by Norman Rock- 
well. Fill out the coupon. Pin 
$2.00 to it and mail it today. 


Ee SS Spe ee 


BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: For $2.00 Enclosed send 
me the next 12 Numbers of Boys’ Lire 
and a copy of Norman Rockwells’ Fa- 
mous Boy Scout Calendar. 
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fellows were our friends the automobile thieves. 
“What — do — you — know — about — 
that?” Connie whispered to me. 
“And the train people never knew they 
were up there until we told them,’ Westy 
said. 


GUESS the two men were detectives. 
I Anyway, just as they stepped off, they 
let go the one man and one of them said, 
“Now you two hoboes beat it, and the next 
time either of you is caught riding on this 
road, you'll do time for it. There’s the 
road . 
Jiminetty! I didn’t wait for him to say 
any more. I just went right up to that de- 
tective and I said, ‘“‘ Mister, those men are 
worse than tramps; they’re not tramps at 
all; they’re thieves; they stole an automobile ; 
hurry up, you'd better catch him.” 

Ob, boy, didn’t he grab hold of that fel- 
low again! The fellow must have seen 
some of us, because he was just starting to 
run when, zippo, that detective had him by 
the collar again. The other one hadn't been 
let go even, so he was safe. 

By that time passengers from the train 
were crowding around and Pee-wee was right 
in the center, shouting, same as he always 
does. “ They’re—they’re desperate—culprits 
—”" he said; “ we foiled them once before 
—we did ¥ 

All the passengers were laughing. Even 
the conductor and the detectives were laugh- 
ing. I was laughing so hard, I couldn’t 
speak. 

He just shouted on, “ You can say what 
you want about robbers and ‘bandits and— 
and all things like that being bad—in the 
movies—but anyway, I don’t care how many 
censors there are—you'’ve got to admit that 
the movies are all right—they can—what 








‘ d'ye call it—they can reveal identies, they 


” 





can 

Then Westy spoke up. He said, “ This is 
our little mascot; he’s harmless.” Then he 
told all about how our car was stalled on 
the road and how the thieves got away. 
Westy always has his wits about him when 
he talks, that’s one thing. 

One of the detectives said, ‘‘Can you boys 
positively identify this pair?” 

“Haven’t they got our hats?” I 
“Sure we can identify them.” 

The two thieves looked at us as if to try 
to scare us, but what did we care? They 
made a big fuss and said they were only 
tramps, but it didn’t do them any good, and 
nobody believed them. Because all those 
people could see we knew what we were 
talking about, especially Westy, because he’s 
always so sober, like. And besides, they 
knew that we were the ones who had first 
discovered them on top of the car, and I 
guess they saw that we had some sense, be- 
cause on account of our flashing the signal 
in that way. 

Anyway, you can bet those two fellows 
didn’t get away. The men took them into 
the baggage car, and that was the last we 
saw of them, because after the train started 
we had to stay in our own car, on account 
of the-engine being between us and the train. 
That was the only thing that kept Pee-wee 
from giving a movie show. 

But the fireman came in to see us, be- 
cause he knew ‘how to climb all over the en- 
gine. He told us that those fellows had 
handcuffs on, and he got all our names and 
addresses, because he said we’d have to come 
back and be witnesses. But we never did, 
because the fellows confessed. Gee whiz. I 
would have liked to go back again. Maybe 
it wouldn’t have been so much fun though, 
hey? I guess maybe I wouldn’t have liked 
to. It’s no fun seeing people sent to jail. 
But anyway, one sure thing, they had no 
right to steal a Pierce-Arrow. Even they 
wouldn’t have had any right to steal a Ford. 

sut anyway, who'd want to steal a Ford? 


said. 


CHAPTER XXX 


OUR PATROL “ SING” 


S O you have to admit that there were two 
thieves that really got caught in the 


Mr. Ellsworth says that movies 
with thieves. and robbers and pistols and 
things are no good. But if* it hadn't been 
for that movie outfit, good-night, where 
would we have been, I’d like to know? And 
where would those thieves have been? 

Any way, pretty soon the excitement was 
all over, except that Pee-wee kept things go- 
ing. Nothing but an earthquake would stop 
him. It was pretty bright in our car on ac- 
count of the headlight from the engine. We 
moved along so slowly that I guess I could 
walk just as fast. The fireman paid us a 
good visit. He was an awful nice fellow. He | 
could bend his left thumb way back. He 
said he would be an engineer pretty soon. 
Jiminy, I hope he’s one by now. 

He told us that the engineer was going to 
push us as far as Flimdunk Siding, and 
leave us there, and that another train would 
pick us up the next day. He said both our 
couplings were rusted out and no good, and 
one of them would have to be fixed before 
we could be taken on, 

He said, ‘‘ We can’t push you far like this; 
*tisn’t safe and we have to just crawl.” 

“Flimdunk suits us all right,” I told him: 
‘“‘we're not particular. Columbus didn't | 
know where he was going anyway, and to- | 
morrow’s Columbus Day. We should worry.” 

He said he guessed Number 23 would pick 
us up. 

*“ Good-night!” I told him, “that means 
more adventures. I suppose that’s.the Skiddo 


movies. 


special. Probably we'll be dumped off a 
cliff. All in the game.” 

He laughed and said that probably we 
wouldn’t have any more trouble, because 


Number 23 made a quick run straight to 
Jersey City.” ° 

“What does it want to go to Jersey City 
for?” Wig asked him. 

He said, “ Well, it doesn’t stay there long.” 

““T don’t blame it,’’ Connie piped up. 

He told us that when we got to Jersey 
City a Northern local would pick us up and 
drop us at Bridgeboro. 

“ All right, just as you say,” I told him. 

Anyway, we weren't going to worry about 
it. When we got home we'd get home, that 
was all. And when we didn’t, we wouldn’t. 

After the fireman went away, we fixed two 
seats facing each other and ‘sprawled all 
over them. I guess we were getting pretty 
sleepy. 

“Shout to the engineer to turn off that 
headlight and we'll go to sleep,” Wig said. 

“Let’s make some turnovers first,” :Pee- 
wee said. 

“ All right, you make them,” I said. 

Then followed a big chunk of silence. 

All of a sudden Connie started singing: 
““We stood on the bridge at midnight, 

“Keep your feet off me,” I said; 
do you think I am? A door-mat?” 

“ Let’s make up another verse,” Wig said. 

“Let’s put Flimdunk in it!” Pee-wee 
shouted. 

Pretty soon all of us were singing: 

“We stood on the bridge at midnight, 
We stood on the bridge at midnight, 
We stood on the bridge at midnight.” 

Then somebody sang: 

“We came near getting a bunk, 
We came near getting a bunk.” 
Then we all sang: 
“We stood on the bridge at midnight, 
We came near getting a bunk: 
We came near getting a bunk; 
We came 
“We flashed them POTS” 


Pee-wee yelled. 
“Now we're 
Westy said. 
So pretty soon this is what we were all 
singing: 
“We stood on the bridge at midnight, 
We came near getting a bunk; 

We flashed them POTS for an s—o—s, 
Now we're on our way to Flimdunk.”’ 
Gee whiz, I have to admit we're a crazy 

bunch in our patrol. 
(To be continued in October Boys’ Lirp) 
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on our way to Flimdunk,” 
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Always Ahead 


‘OUR wheel sets the pace 

Y if you ride on Firestones. 
There’s winning quality 
built right into these sturdy 
tires. They will carry you fast- 
est, farthest and for less cost. 


In color, kind and price your dealer 
can suit you—in black, gray or red 
tread (red comes in both Studded and 
Non-Skid tread). Any of these styles 
will give you the limit of confidence and 
comfort—and they’ reall “‘good lookers.”’ 


Follow the lead of experienced auto- 
mobile and motorcycle owners and in- 
sist on Firestones. ° 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers 
Everywhere 













MakeEachShotCertain 


Certainty of hitting comes 

_with the use of Marble’s 

Sights. Endorsed for their ac- 
curacy by renowned marksmen. 


Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight 


Known wherever 


Guns are fired—a perfect ~ |i) 


rear sightand a favorite 
with both amateur a: 

professional, Stem ig 
not rigid but is held by 
@ strong spring in base 
—won't break when 
struck. Spring if 


to correct shooting posi- 
tion. 2 discs furnished, 
$3.60. 


Sheard Gold Bead Front Sight 


Shows up fine in dark timber— 
will not blur in bright light. Light 
fays are reflected forward and to 
the center of the gold bead. $1.65, 

If your dealer can’t supply 
order by mail. Be sure to get 
Marble’s catalog. 


MARBLE’S ARMS & MFG. CO. 
5092 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich. 





3-in-One 
The Universal Tool Oil 


Don’t ever put any tool away without 
oiling the moving parts and rubbing 
3-in-One all over the exposed metal, 
including all cutting edges, 3-in-One 
preservesand polishes wooden handles. 
Also use for oiling bicycles, skates, 
electric motors and alllight mechanisms. 
At all good stores. East of the Rocky 
Mountain states, 15c,, 30c. and 60c- in 
bottles; also in 30c. Handy Oil Caus. 
Generous sample and 


FRE Dictionary of Uses. 


3-in-One Oil Co. /65 ELT. Bdwy N.Y. 
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BOY’S 'TOOLS 


ought to work just as well and 
look just as good as daddy’s. 
They can and will if oiled regularly with 
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A .22 Savage Hi-Power 


Chicken Insurance 


FLURRY of feathers; a squiwk and a red streak going under the fence 
—another chicken gone! 

Hlow long are you going to stand it? 

You know that fox won't look at your traps, And when you sling lead at 
bim with your old slow-as-molasses 30-30, he knows you’re guessing—you 
don’t know how much to holdover him to allow for the drop of the bullet 
or how much to hold ahead of him to allow for his speed. And he knows 
you're half afraid to shoot anyway—the old .30-30 bullet might glance and 
hit a cow or a neighbor. 

You need Chicken Insurance—the .22 Savage Hi-Power—the special tool for 
the job. 

The .22 Savage Hi-Power rifle snaps its wicked little 70 grain Spitzer point 
bullet out 2800 feet—more than half a mile a second. 

You don’t have to guess how much to hold over—you don’t have to guess 
how much to hold ahead—you simply hold dead on. And at the crack of the 
gun the vicious little bullet bites in right where you are holding. 

It hits a paralyzing, explosive, knockout punch—hits hard enough to drop 
grizzly and moose dead in their tracks—yes, and tiger and buffalo, too, be- 
cause its done it. ; 

Rut it is safe to use anywhere, because the bullet will not glance. You 
can’t make it glance not even from water. 

These are some of the reasons why so many United States Forest Rangers 
and Government hunters and professional wolfers use the -22 Savage Hi- 
Power. It’s the modern, special tool for predatory animals—and, besides that, 
Captain E. C. Crossman, the United States Army Ordnance Department Ex- 
pert, called it ‘“‘The Best Deer Rifle in the World. 


Write to Dept. El for particulars and look at the rifle at your dealer’s 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Sharon, Pa. UTICA, N. Y. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Owners and Operators of 
J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


.22 Savace Hi-Power, featherweight 
model .20 inch specially 

Adaptable for 
wolves, coyotes, 
and unknown 


‘takedown 
tapered round barrel 


deer, black bear, 
fores, etc., at long 
ranges, 


























WHITING- 
BRUSHES 









Are 
BEST IN THE WO 
The han 


dies are beautiful tropical woods in highly 


mental shapes. 
isa Joy forever.” For sale everywhere. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 110 















“ADAM 


credited by a distinguished competent authority as being THE 
RLD. Made of highest grade pure, stiff bristles. 

t finished orna- 
They conform to the old proverb, ‘A thing of Beauty 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A. 
Years and the Largest in the World 
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s Eddie Rickenbacker, the famous 
“Ace,” “Athletic Training’’ by 
the veteran Yale trainer, Johnny 
Mack. “How to Pole Vault" by 
world’s champion A. C. Gilbert, 
an interview with Thos. Edison, 
ete. Chapters about signaling, 
wireless, sound and light =| 
ments, how to build a real weather 
bureau station of your own, chem- 


and pneumatic engineering, sur- 
veying, practical carpentry—all in 
one finely illustrated book, “Gil- 
bert Boy Engineering.”’ Its yours 
for a quarter. Send us 25c today. 
The greatest book for boys in 
years. 


troops and boys’ clubs. 
¢ for particulars and sample lesson. 
The A. C. Gilbert Company 


452 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, | 1431 Cleveland Ave. 





Think of it! ‘‘Football Training” | & 
by Walter Camp, ‘Flying’ by 








istry for boys, electrical, hydraulic | IN S [ UC [ (ON 


Quick results assured by our practical method. 
Patriotic, religious and popular music taught scout 
Send four cents in stamps 


SMITH & KELOW SYSTEM 
Chicago, Il. 
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The Silver Prince 


(Continued from page 21) 


gun-fightin’ kind. And keep shy of the 
sportin’ crowd and the gamblin’ crowd that’s 
makin’ this gulch a bad place to live in. The 
time’s drawing near when all that riff-raff’s 
goin’ to be cleaned out of here. Sensible busi- 
ness men are comin’ in here now, more and 
more of ’em every day, and they'll have the 
upper hand «presently. There may be a rich 
strike waitin’ for you up: in the mountains. 
You’ve got a great chance if you keep your 
head, You'll be somebody some day, when 
these desperadoes and gamblers are in their 
graves. Some of ’em are clever, mighty clever, 
in their line; but the world’s full of clever 
men that never amount to anythin’. The 
cleverest men I ever knew were crooks or 
failures of one kind or another, There was 
just one flaw in their cleverness ; they weren't 
clever enough to see that it’s honesty and 
steadiness of purpose that put a man further 
ahead than just brains alone.” 

Terry went to the door. “I'm going back to 
Dorn,” he said. 

Effie ran up to him and grasped his hands. 
“Don’t go back, Terry,’ she pleaded. “ You 
ean stay here, or Mr. Teed will take you with 
him. He can find room for you in his cabin.” 

Terry pulled himself away. “I'm going 
back to Dorn,” he said, and, stepping out, 
closed the door behind him. 





PUTEOUNNT GUNNS TENNENT 





CHAPTER VIII 


Dorn MAKES A HArpD DBCISION 


LITTLE after dark Dorn stepped ‘nto 
his shack and found Terry there, 
“Hello, son!” he called. “ Just stepped 
in here a* minute on my way to have a little 
chat with Effie Morrow. Just can’t keep away 
from that girl somehow. Reckon she’s got 
me locoed for fair.” 


“ Better keep away from her now,” Terry 
said soberly. ‘“She’s been hearing things 
about you.” 

Dorn wheeled suddenly and faced him. 


“Eh!” he exclaimed, 
things? What things?” 

“*She’s heard all about you being Bull Mor- 
gan’s killer,” Terry told him. ; 

Dorn stared into the boy’s eyes, but said 
nothing. After a moment he turned away, 
and stood at the open door, looking out into 
the night. 

“Son, I reckon she’s heard the truth,” he 
said at last.. “i'm Bull Morgan’s killer all 
right. Just a killer. I ain’t fit to associate 
with the likessof her. I never dared tell her 
what I was, or what brought me here, I 


“She's been h<arin’ 


thought too much about that girl to.have her 


turn against me.” 

Pulling out his revolvers, he began to look 
them over closely. But Terry knéw that his 
mind was not on them. There was a brood- 
ing, far-away look in his eyes, 

“Reckon these shootin’ irons of mine are 
my only friends, Terry,” he said. ‘“ They 
don’t care what I am. Whenever trouble’s 
brewin’ they’re always by me, ready to help, 
and I can always count on ’em. You're right, 
son. I better stay away from Effie Morrow. 
Now I can go up to Muller’s tonight without 
doin’ any worryin’ over what may happen 
there, Don’t make much difference now 
whether I get shot up or not.” 

“What's the use of going to Muller's?” 
questioned Terry. ‘‘ You don’t have to go.” 

Dorn glanced up at Terry quickly. ‘“ Now 
don’t you be putting bad ideas into my head, 
youngster,” he said. “ First thing you know 
you'll be gettin’ me into bad habits. I may 
be only a killer, but I’m no coward, and I’ve 
got to go to Muller’s all right. I'd never 
have no more respect for myself if I didn’t.” 


HE Texan looked at his watch, slipped his 
guns into his belt, and started to walk 
out. 

“You goin’ to take me to Muller’s with you 
tonight?” asked Terry. 

Dorn grinned at him. “I reckon not, son,” 
he said. “It’s no place for you at any time, 
and it sure won’t be tonight.” 

“T could bring a gun along, and I might be 
of help to you in case you got into trouble 
there,” urged Terry. 

“And you might get a hole drilled through 
you,” added Dorn. “ No, sir; you don’t go to 
Muller's with me. I’ve always been able to 
look after myself all right without a nurse, 
and it’s mighty little help you'd be.” 

He strode out into the dark. “ Goin’ to do 
a little roamin’ round,” he called back, “Til 
be driftin’ in here as usual along toward 
mornin’—p’raps.” ° 

Terry turned to Dorn’s collection of guns 
and started to look them over. He picked 
out a nickel-plated six-shooter and slipped it 
into his pocket. It was loaded. He had made 
sure of that. Then he sat down and waited— 
vaited for the evening to drag by. Red came 
in and Terry talked with him. Up in the 
lonely mountains, with the dog as his only 
companion for many hours at a time, he had 
fallen into the way of holding conversations 
with him, and now he told him all that was 
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on his mind. Now and then. Red would wag 
his tail and give a little bark by way of hold. 
ing up his end of the conversation. 

At half-past ten Terry went out, ordering 
Red back, and walked toward Muller's. 

Muller’s windows were ablaze witn light, 
As Terry drew near he could hear the loud 
talk of men inside. It was never a quiet 
place after dark, He- pushed. the door open 
and walked in. Bat McMasters, the bouncer, 
standing just inside, gave him an inquiring 
look, seemed about to order him out, then 
apparently changed his mind, as if such an 
action were: not worth the trouble, 


T the farther end of the big, low-ceilinged 

room the bar stretched from wall to wall, 
From the ceiling hung big oil lamps, swing- 
ing in clouds of tobacco smoke. On the floor 
stood many round tables, at which groups of 
men were seated playing cards. 

In Mutier’s place that night were all the 
famous gunmen eof the West. Creede was the 
one remaining wide-open, booming, lawless 
mining camp in the country, the last refuge 
for the desperadoes of the old, wild days 
before «dvancing civilization crowded them, 
the hardened old warriors from Leadville and 
the Sierras, and for the younger men who 
followed their example. 

All these men Terry knew by sight, and he 
stared at them with a feeling of awe as he 
recalled the stories he had heard of their 
exploits. Even Clarence, the quiet, timid- 
looking bartender, he knew had won a repu- 
tation as a killer in Leadville’s blooming 
days. At a table near the door sat Charlie 
Creek, known as “Broken Nose,” who bore 
the scars of half a dozen bullet wounds. In 
a corner stood Billy Meyers, who had been a 
marshal in several Kansas towns, and who 
was reputed to have peopled several grave- 
yards. Walking down the center of the room 
was Jack Murray, who had once killed a man 
from a fast-moving railroad train at two 
hundred and forty yards. And McMasters, 
the bouncer, also had a reputation that was 
not to be sniffed at. 

Terry stood against the wall near the door, 
and looked over the room for Dorn, At first 
he could not see him, but he located him at 
last sitting at a table near the bar, and next 
to the passage way running up the center of 
the room from the door. 

Terry reasoned that Dorn must have chosen 
his position in the room with an eye to as 
much safety as possible. From where he was 
sitting the Texan could see everybody who 
might come up the passage way, and at the 
same time he was so far from the door that 
he was not likely to be seen quickly by any 
one coming in. That would give him an ad- 
vantage in case Mora or Bracklow should 
appear. But Terry counted less on this fact 
after he discovered that several friends of 
Mora were scattered through the room. His 
heart sank. The odds seemed to be terribly 
against Dorn. 


A= yet, what would Charlie Creek and 
Billy Meyers and Jack Murray be doing 
in case Mora and Bracklow should try to 
start a row in the place? When Terry con- 
sidered the presence of those formidable gun- 
men the outlook did not seem so dark. And 
then there was Clarence. And McMasters. 
Both these men were to be reckoned with in 
case of a disturbance. Perhaps, Terry thought, 
Muller had taken precautions since the night 
when Bob Ford and Joe Pastor had shot out 
the lights. Neither Creek, Meyers nor Murray 
was taking part in the. card games. They 
seemed to be there with some other purpose 
than the one that had brought the gamblers. 

Suddenly the big pendulum clock, hanging 
against the wall just above Clarence’s head, 
caught Ferry’s attention. It was seven min- 
utes past eleven, seven minutes past the hour 
Bracklow had named. At that moment the 
door opened, and Mora walked in, Bracklow 
following close behind him, They strode up 
the center of the room, and sat down at a 
table not ten feet from Dorn. 

Terry moved nearer, until he could watch 
their every movement. His hand was in his 
pocket fingering the gun that lay there. He 
did not want to use that gun. The idea of 
shooting a man sent icy shivers through him. 
But he gritted his teeth together and told 
himself that he would use it if it would help 
Dorn. 

After a moment Mora suddenly jumped to 
his feet, and gave a shrill, long-drawn call, 
like an Indian war whoop. He was tuning up 
for action, At the same instant he raised 
his gun at one of the hanging lamps. 

sefore he could shoot, the weapon was 
knocked from his hand by Billy Meyers, who 
had been watching the pair from the moment 
they entered the door and who had stolen up 
behind them. Meyers knew Mora had been 
threatening to “ get’ Dorn, and, knowing the 
character of the desperado, had surmised that 
he and Bracklow were not there that night 
with any peaceable purpose in mind, 
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here in that line,” said 


both of you.” 


“Nothing doing 
Meyers. “ Better get out, 


ORA flashed a murderous look at the man 
M and Bracklow sprang up, gun in hand. 
Meyers hated Mora, and might have shot 
him, but he knew that he himself would be 
shot instantly by Bracklow if he did. In 
fact, Bracklow looked as if he were about to 
shoot, anyway, but, happening to glance over 
Meyers shoulder, he saw Jack Murray stand- 
ing close behind him ready to take a hand, 
Not far away stood Charlie Creek, also pre- 
pared for action, while behind the bar Clar- 
ence was grinning at what was taking place 
and was holding his right hand suspiciously 
near his hip holster. 

Mora, finding himself in such a_ helpless 
position, broke into a torrent of abuse. He 
was white with anger over the humiliating 
way in which he suddenly found himself 
baffled. But he did not dare reach for the 
remaining gun in his belt. He would have 
been shot as soon as his hand touched it. 
Meyers, perfectly cool, let him talk, 

“Better get out of here, both of you— 
pronto,” Jack Murray said sharply. “ We’ve 
stood about enough of this. The time’s passed 
when bums could butt in here and do as they 
liked.” 

Mora, his eyes blazing, wheeled on Murray 
furiously. He was like a maddened panther, 
hemmed in and harassed by enemies. Before 
the whole roomful of men he was being put 
to shame. <Any instant his temper might 
drive him beyond all bounds of caution. If 
that should happen he would pay for it with 
his life, and with Bracklow’s life, too; but 
two or three other lives would surely be 
snuffed out at about the same moment. 
Bracklow, though by nature more cautious 
and under more self control than his friend, 
was not the kind of man who would desert 
him if shooting began. 


3at McMasters picked up- the gun that 
Meyers had knocked to the floor, ‘“ Don't 
make a fool of yourself, Jim,” he said, hand- 


ing Mora. the weapon. “Go along out and 
forget it. We don’t want a row and you 
don't either.” 


HE bouncer, who could be something of a 
diplomat when he saw that more aggres- 
sive methods would be unwise, had a soothing 


effect upon the desperado, who, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, beckoned to Bracklow, and, 
followed by his friend, left the place. 
The door had scarcely closed behind them 
when Dorn sprang up and followed. 
“Thought so,” muttered Terry. He had 


convinced himself that Bull Morgan’s killer 
would not be satisfied with being shielded by 
the men who had interfered with Mora’s plan. 
Mora had sect out at last to get him and the 
time had come to settle the matter. 

Dorn was swinging into his saddle when he 
caught sight of Terry coming after him. 
Mora and Bracklow were already almost out 
of view down the gulch. They had not sus- 
pected that Dorn would follow them, and had 
not seen him come out, 

“Now you run along down to the shack, 
and stay there,” said the Texan, scowling. 
“T got bad business on hand, and I don’t want 
you hangin’ round me.” 

Before the words were out 
he was gone. 

“Two to one,’ thought Terry. ‘“ What 
show's that fool.man goin’ to have? I got'to 
follow somehow. I just got to do it.” 

A row of horses was standing in front of 
Muller’s place waiting for their riders, who 
were inside. Terry was considering the risk 
of taking one, when Joe Teed came riding up. 

“Lend me your horse, will you, Mr. Teed?” 
called Terry. “It’s important. I got to get 
somewhere quick, I'll bring him back soon.” 

“Sure,” the editor replied good naturedly. 
“T won't need him for a while. I’m going 
inside.” And, without demanding any further 
explanation he turned the animal over to 
Terry, and went into Muller's. 


7 
of his mouth 


HERE was now no sign of Dorn or of the 

men he was following. Terry rode fast 
down the trail, slackening speed only at some 
sharp turn or at some spot where the willows 
prevented him from seeing ahead, for he did 
not want Dorn to discover that he was on his 
track. The gulch grew wider, the roar of the 
rushing water in the creek more subdued. A 
wide valley opened out before him. The moon 
hung over it. He could see clearly for 
eral miles, and over toward the mesa a lone 
horseman was on the trail to Bracklow’s. 

Terry drove his heels into Joe Teed’s horse, 
The beast was old, but it could make speed 
when prodded. And speed was necessary now, 
for Dorn was more than a mile ahead of him. 
In these open spaces the Texan might look 
back, but Terry would have to run the chance 
of that. Anyway, he was determined to stay, 
no matter what Dorn might say. 

Dorn disappeared around the head of the 
mesa, and when Terry caught sight of him 
again the distance between them had lessened 
perceptibly. Then, a moment later, as he him- 
self rounded the mesa, he saw Mora and 
Bracklow, riding slowly. They were almost 
at the point where the trail began a steep 
climb into the hills. 

The night was as still as death. Not even 
a breath of wind came sighing out of the 
hills, not even the distant yapping of a coyote 
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calling to the moon. Dorn was’ drawing very 
close to his enemies now, and Terry knew that 
any moment might bring the crisis. A strange 
feeling was sweeping over the boy, a feeling 
that he had never known before. It was not 
fear—far from it. For the first time in his 
life the love of battle was waking in him. His 
fighting spirit was up at last, the spirit his 
mother had seen in him, but which had lain 
dormant through the years of his lonely 
wandering in the hills. The spirit of his 
Leadville grandfather was stirring in his 
veins. As his fingers felt eagerly for the 
revolver in his pocket, his horse stepped on 
a patch of loose slag and precipitated a tiny 
avalanche down a steep slope. At the sound 
of the falling stones, Dorn turned and dis- 
covered that he was being followed. 


NSTANTLY Dorn turned his horse and came 

riding back. His eyes were blazing, his 
face flushed, for he was furiously angry over 
this interruption in his plans which had come 
just at the moment when he had expected to 
close in on Mora and Bracklow. 

“Didn't I tell you to stay away from me?” 
he shouted. ‘“ You get out of here pronto.” 

A mule-like stubbornness had taken hold of 
Terry, and he did not flinch before the Texan’s 
flashing eyes. ‘‘I got a gun in my pocket,” 
he answered, “and I’m going to stick. Two 
against two is fair enough, isn’t it? You 
ean’t fight both of ’em without a good chance 
of getting shot.” 

“T’'d run a good chance of gettin’ shot all 
right if I had you to look after,” returned 
Dorn. ‘“ You don’t think I’m goin’ to take a 
kid like you into a fight, do you? Hurry 
up now, get out of here. I got no time to 
waste.” 

But Terry remained obdurate. “I can use 
a gun all right,” he argued. “And I got 
fighting blood in me. I’m not going to have 
folks calling me a coward because I wouldn't 
help save you from being killed.” 

“Get back!” shouted Dorn, turning to fol- 
low the two desperadoes, who were almost out | 
of sight up the trail. Terry dug his heels | 
into his horse and came after him, 

Again Dorn stopped and turned about. 
“You little fool!” he snarled. ‘ D’you want 
me to turn back and let them two cheap 
bluffers and the whole camp think I’m afraid 
to fight?” 

“That'll be better than getting shot up,” 
returned Terry. ‘No use arguin’ with me. 
You'll turn back or you'll take me along with 
you. Guess you'll have a chance soon enough 
to show you're not afraid of ’em. But what 
chance would you have against the two of 
‘em up in that trail? They'd lay for you be- 
hind trees, and drop you before you could get 
in a shot.” 


HE Texan groaned. He realized now that 
it was useless to try to turn Terry back, 
but he could not make up his mind to turn 
himself and let Mora and Bracklow escape. 
His reputation was at stake. He would go 
on, and let the boy take his chances. If the 
young fool insisted on getting shot—well, then 
he wou. get shot, and have only himself to 
blame. He spurred his horse forward up the 
trail. He could hear Terry following close. 
“T'm not the kid's nurse,” the gunman 
muttered angrily. ‘‘I won't let him make a 
fool out of me. I’m goin’ to see this business 
through tonight and have done with it, and 
if the fool kid gets a bullet in him it'll be no 
affair of mine.” 

the trail grew steep and narrow, winding 
through forests of fir, spruce and lodge-pole 
vine. There was not a sound but the beating 
of the horses’ hoofs. 

‘I'm not the kid’s nurse,” Dorn muttered 
again. But the Texan’s mind was uneasy. 
Gradually his determination to go on was 
weakening. He began to imagine Terry fall- 
ing before the desperadoes’ shots. And he 
began to understand that he was perhaps 
leading the boy to death. He was fond of 
Terry; indeed he had never fully realized 
until that moment how much the boy meant 
to him. He pulled in his horse and waited at 
a bend in the trail as he turned the matter 
over in his mind. Far ahead he caught an 
instant’s glimpse of Mora and Bracklow, 
at the sight his fighting spirit rose. He must 
go ahead, No matter at what cost, he must 


prove to Creede camp that night that he was | 


not afraid of these two men who had come 
riding into the gulch to kill him, Then he 
heard Terry’s horse close behind him. The 
fighting spirit of Bull Morgan’s killer was 
struggling with Dorn’s better self. 

He turned about in his saddle, and, catch- 
ing sight of Terry, his anger rose again. 
Terry had pulled out his revolver, but Dorn 
did not see it until, an instant later, the 
moon came out from behind a cioud and its 
rays glittered on the barrel of the weapon. 
That flash of light decided the gunman, for 
it made clearer to him the fact that the boy 
was actually getting ready to fight. 

“Stick that gun in your pocket,” 
growled. ‘“ We’re goin’ back.” 

* Going back?” echoed Terry. Dorn’s words 











and | 


j 
Dorn | 


had given him a shock of surprise and dis- | 


appointment. 

“Yes, you ornery young fool, we’re goin’ 
back,” snapped the Texan savagely, and, boil- 
ing with anger, he turned his horse toward 
the camp. 

(To be continued in October Boys’ Lire) 
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Lemmy Routs a Red 


(Continued from page 30) 
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where Gus lay. Lemmy backed out, warily, 
and although he was showered with epithets 
in many tongues, no one attacked him. 
Outside Lemmy found Big Steve wiping 
the trickle of blood from his forehead, his 
face a bit pale. 
“Good boy, a bit 


Lem!” he exclaimed, 


tremulously. ‘ All down in that alley! Set 
‘em up in the next. Now, the first thing 
for us to do is to find a constable, some- 


where, and tell him just what happened. If 
the ol’ geezer, inside, has croaked we'll have 
to stand for it—but I guess we can prove 
self-defense, all right.” 

Lemmy’s heart warmed to Steve's generous 
assumption of responsibility. He was the 
one who would be responsible if Gus 

“Come on, then,” he exclaimed, sharply, 
“Let's find a constable.” 

That was easier said than done in Punifer. 
The one veteran constable in the town gen- 
erally retired when the river-drivers came 
to town and let things take their course. 

The six drivers wandered aimlessly up the 
gloomy main street searching for someone 
in authority under the law. They ran into 
straggling rivermen who attached themselves 
to the party when they learned what was 
up. Steve discouraged them from returning 
to the store and “ cleaning up the crowd.” 

“That’s a job for a man with a _ badge, 





now,” said Steve. ‘“ There’s somethin’ fishy 
about that place.” 

“IT don’t suppose you could tell a_ police- 
man if you saw one,” said Lemmy. “ Unless 
he wears his star on his hat or ’ He 





broke off as the glint of brass buttons on a 
coat across the street caught his eye. 
‘*Hey. Here’s someone that'll do maybe!” 


HEY crossed the wide dirt road and con- 

fronted a stalwart figure in blue who 
was talking with another man in dark gray, 
who seemed to have an air of authority. 

Lemmy looked from one to the other. 
“Are you a constable?” he asked of the man 
in gray. 

““Not me,” was the reply. “ Why?” 

“Well, we just had a fight over at Gus 
Papsky'’s store ” 

French Louis broke in and spoke to the 
soldier. The others kept silence in in Louie’s 
favor. Louis had a brother in the navy. 

“ Baggar, Capitaine!” he exclaimed, * We 
mus’ have to tol you dat we mak’ wan fight 
hon de store of Gus Papsky. Dat Russe he 
have heet my frien’, Steve, hon de ead wit’ 
wan vinaiyre jug. My frien’, Lemmy, dees 
boy, here, have knock heem hout wit’ hees 
feest. Eet lok lak, mebbe he was keelt. But, 
for me, I t’ink not. He ees w’at you call 
heem tough ol’ bird.” 

The sailor—who wore the shoulder strap 
and star of an ensign, shot a quick grin at 
the man in gray. 

“We t’ink, mebbe, 
report hon dis, capitaine,” 

“ Good work,” declared the ensign, 
him, did you say? Hum!” 

He fixed his gaze on Lemmy. ‘“ Well,” he 
said, “if you killed that thick-head with 
your fists, you must have an iron hand.” 

He turned to his companion. “ This 
seems to be your case,” he said, 

The other man nodded with a smile that 
reassured Lemmy wonderfully, and then the 
men in gray assumed command. 

“We'll have a look,” he said. 

. 
E led the gang to the store. The first 
glimpse inside relieved Lemmy. It told 
him that he was not guilty of manslaughter. 
Gus Papsky reclined heavily in a chair near 
the center of the room, audibly alive. 

At the sight of the uniform the circle 
about Gus melted away, as if by magic. 

“Huh!” grunted the sailor, “so you did 
get it, after all, did you, Gus?” 

“Poof! Haah!” panted the stricken one. 
“Yess! I haff them arrested!” he threat- 
ened. “He has attack’ me in my own place. 
I shall fix him, the young one.” 

“Come, now, Gus Papsky,” drawled the 
man in gray, “ you don’t want to start any- 
thing like that. I've been watching your 
little secret society for a month. You can’t 
afford to start anything.” 

Gus shifted his one-eyed gaze from the 
sailor to the speaker and whined. 

“Watching? Well, he did it in my place!” 

“Yes, and the right place, too,’ put in 
Big Steve, with a glare at Gus. “ The big 
Rooshian hit me with a stone jug, first off. 
The kid, here, went after him and nailed him 
right. That’s what happened, sir.” 

“This loafer, here,” growled Gus, nodding 
at Steve, “he called me the name and he 
marked my desk with brass knuckles.” 

Under his bluster the Russian seemed to 
be growing more uneasy every instant be- 
neath the stare of the man in gray. 

“Oh, he dented that desk of yours, did 
he?” inquired the man in gray, sarcastically. 
“Hum! What’s it made of that you’re so 





eet’s bes’ to make de 
finished Louie. 
“ Killed 


choice with it? What’s inside of it— some- 
thing you’re afraid will get out?” 

The storekeeper’s face assumed an ex- 
pression of genuine terror. But he blustered, 

“That is my private desk! Why should 
I want anything to get out?” 

“T asked you,” went on the man in gray. 
“You don’t have to answer. What’s this?” 


he demanded, rescuing the red-inked news. 
paper from the floor, “Oho! The Reg 
Banner. Um hum!” 


HERE was a sibilant hissing noise from 
the hitherto silent group who had re- 
treated from Gus’s chair and were uneasily 


backed against the wall. One of them 
slipped into the back room. 
“Guard that door!” came the sharp 


command from the man in gray. 
whipped out a big navy 
more exits were made, 

“Tll take a look into this desk,” said the 
man in gray, “and, after that, when you 
get over faking sickness, Gus Papsky, you'll 
take a little trip with me to Twin Mills to 
see the Commissioner. I’m the United States 
Marshal,” he concluded. 

Gus started to protest, but a sibilant hiss 
from the group behind him caused him to 
close his mouth like a trap and keep it shut, 

“That's the idea,’ laughed the marshal, 
grimly, “‘mouths shut, ears open. You fel- 
lows march out the front door.” 

The pasty-faced aliens filed out uneasily, 
and started running up the street. 

The ensign was talking with French Louie 
as the marshal busied himself at Gus Pap- 
sky’s precious desk. 

“Yes, the Legion got wind of this outfit,” 
Lemmy heard him say. ‘ We’ve been watch- 
ing it for a long time, but couldn’t get any- 


The ensign 
revolver and no 


thing on Papsky. He’s a wise one—but I 
guess it’s all up with him now. Probably 
he'll be deported.” 

Lemmy sized up the trim uniform, and 


regarded the bronzed face of the sailor. 

“IT suppose now that the war’s all over,” 
he said, rather wistfully, “they don’t want 
any more men for the navy.” 

“Oh, don't they!” laughed 
“Well, you ask me, Why? 
like to try it?” 

“Well, by the looks of things, right here 
in Punifer,”’ said Lemmy, “it seems to me 
the navy would -be a good place to be in— 
in case of trouble.” 

The navy man laughed. 

Gus Papsky puffed himself into speech. 

“Don't you go using my store‘ for one 
recruiting station,” he spluttered. “I will 
have no capitalist navy recruits secured ay 

“Sac? du nom! Pig!” hissed French 
Louie, advancing on Gus, menacingly, ‘“‘ meb- 
be you want some more fight, eh?” 


the sailor. 
You think you'd 





« 

HERE was a cold thrill in his voice that 

made Gus’s fishy eyes fairly bulge. 

“Nom dun chien,’ Louie hissed, “ pig, 
dog, Bolsheviki! For wan. centime I push 
my foot hon your face, me! I tol’ you 
w'at eet ees bettaire to do,’’ he said, turn- 
ing to the ensign. ‘*Me an’ Lemmy an’ 
Steve, an’ Jimmy, we hall enlist hon your 
navee—en avant! Right queek.” 

Louie turned to Lemmy and Steve. “Eh, 
what?” he asked, “we mak’ dees wan re- 
cruit station for de capitaine, eh? We go 
get heem some more rivaire-rat an’ timber- 
jack, hon dees man’s town, for hees navee. 


Oui?” 
“Sure!” chorused the others. 
The marshal, with his hands filled with 


papers from Gus Papsky’s desk, returned to 
the group, with a grimly satisfied air. He 
nodded to Louie. Gus spluttered and acted 
as if he would protest, but Louie stepped 
in front of him and raised a steel-shod boot 
in a suggestive gesture. The Russian turned 
white. He was afraid of cold steel. 

“This man,” said the marshal, half an 
hour later, after he had found the town con- 
stable and arranged for placing Gus Papsky 
in the town lock-up for the night, “ this man 
is probably the most dangerous individual 
in this section of the country. He’s a Red 
of the worst type—a schemer. Do you know 
what he was doing, last winter?” 

“ Why, we knowed he was organizing some 
sort of a lodge,” said Big Steve. 

“Yes—a _ lodge. He was organizing a 
soviet among the aliens all through this 
timber country. Today was the day he was 








to be pronounced grand secretary of the 
soviet republic of Punifer! At midnight!” 
“Well, well!” exclaimed Steve. “Hum! 


He crowned me, all right.” 

The marshal laughed, as Steve rubbed his 
sore head. He turned to Lemmy. 

“And this young man,” he said, “ crowned 
the secretary of the soviet republic and 
knocked his ambition out of him.” 
; “Three cheers for Lemmy!” 
‘Steve, with a roar. 

A“ Whoopee! Whoopee! Whoopecee!” came 
ithe response from a score of timberjacks, 
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2 Editors consider it good enough o be published.) 


‘The Republic of Susanville 
By H, Lyle Veasie-—-Age 16 


(Uhig story wag submitted to the May short story contest and while it did not win the prize the 











= i000 MTT 
OU’VE never heard of Susanville? 
Well, then, here's your chance to 
pick up an interesting scrap of neg- 
lected Western history. Be it under- 
stood, to begin with, that this story is true— 
or somewhere near it. 

Susanville is the county seat of Lassen 
County. If that is not sufficient, get a map 
of California. You will see that the north- 
east corner, Which is separated from the 
rest of the State by high mountain ranges, 
comprises Modoc and Lassen counties. In 
Lassen County you will readily find two 
large bodies of water, Eagle Lake and Honey 
Lake; midway between them, on the little 
Susan River—a rushing stream similar to the 


Tha’s what he said, stranger. But I reckon 
you know all that, bein’ as you’re a lawyer.” 

I turned away; for some reason I could 
not speak just then. He continued: ‘‘ When 
we didn’ need him for fightin” any more he 
turned lawyer. Then he left; he said there 
wasn’t any business here.” 

“T see. But what was the fighting? 
Indians? ”’ 

“Yes, we fought the Injuns, but mostly I 
was thinkin’ o’ the war with Californy. You 
see : 





ERE we were interrupted; it was not 
until evening, when we sat in front of 
the cottage facing a blaze of sunset color 


Deschutes in Oregon, but much smaller— which almost explained to me why people 
is Susanville. had settled there, that 
Lassen County is a au sa ™ I had opportunity to 
land of arid aikali EIU UIOUULOUUOAUULUUNALUU UT inquire further con- 
plains and precipitous cerning the wars of 
though not lofty moun- Susanville. This is the 


tains. It would seem 
unfit for the production 
of anything but sage- 
brush and mangy co- 
votes; if one adds that 
it is about the most in- 
accessible place in the 
country, and that, in 
pioneer times, it was 
inhabited by hostile In- 
he cannot help 
how white 
people ever came _ to 
settle there. But there 
they settled; and there 
their children stayed, 
in some way contriving 
to raise a few lean 
cattle and a large num- 


dians, 
wondering 


Listening In 


When Bob and I were listening-in 

We heard the Farallon begin; 

We tuned up to him and caught his call 
Out in the Sea where the breakers fall; 
And he said “Mare Island, do you get me, 
This is Farallon Island, out in the Seaé” 


Mare Island answered, “I have you Steve, in’. 
You send as tho’ you needed six months leave, 
Have boiled Murres eggs and Penguin stew 
Proven a diet too rich for you, 

Or the bicker and.cry of ten*thousand birds 
Got on your nerves and rattled your wordsé” 


Then Goat Island came in, “I got your spark, 
And thought I heard the Sea Lions bark, 
And the fog horn's strident monotone, 


tale as the veteran told 
it to me. 

“The most o’ us 
come here about ’55. 
We just sort o’ drifted 
in; we was prospectin’ 
aroun’, I donno jus’ 
why we stayed, excep’ 
nobody felt like a-leav- 
We was all a deal 
the same sort, an’ we 
got along pretty well; 
littlé shootin’, 0’ course, 


but— 
“Well, ‘long in ’56, 
aroun’ comes a feller 


an’ says he’s a-c’lectin’ 
o’ taxes for Californy. 
When we stopped t’ 


ber of browned young- : think, we remembered 
sters. Wherever people That marks the misty Farallon,— as Californy was some- 
are, lawyers occasion- They have you stranded, and there you'll stay, wheres aroun’, but we 
ally must go; and so Or swim ashore without your pay.” was certain ‘twas th’ 
it came about that, Then Farallon signalled S O S other side the moun- 
some years past, I A nee meee ye : tains; an’ when we'd 
made a trip to Susan- nd what he said I can not guess, thought a bit more, we 
ville. For the sparks just flew from his aerial, reckoned as this was a 


And were sizzling hot as the message fell. 


O* all the people I 
have ever met, 
those of Susanville are 
the most delightfully 
different and the most 
hospitable. The ceme- 
tery is the most important part of the 
“city”; the great holiday of the year is 
Decoration Day. For although, while it was 
going on, the people of the Honey Lake 
District, as it was then called, probably 
knew very little of the Civil War, they were 
themselves—but I get ahead of my story. As 
I said, the people are the most hospitable I 
have ever known. When I arrived in the 
town after a dusty twenty-mile ride along 
a dusty, bumpy road in a dusty, hot stage- 
coach, I was probably anything but attractive 
in appearance; but an angel clothed in light 
could not have expected a warmer welcome. 
I had no sooner climbed out than almost all 
the inhabitants gathered around to shake 
my hand and talk. I received a dozen invi- 
tations to “stop at our place” in as many 
seconds; for a moment there seemed danger 
that a fight for the honor of entertaining me 
would result. However, “ trouble was averted 
by the timely arrival” of the oldest inhabi- 
tant—a tall, very thin man, fairly well pre- 
served, with considerable long white hair. He 
was tanned almost as darkly as the other 
residents—which is to say, very decidedly 
so; and he talked out of one corner of his 
mouth while he retained his pipe in the 
other. At his cordial invitation I accom- 
panied him to his home. 

“Well, stranger,” he inquired in a drawl 
which I soon found to be common to all the 
“natives,” “ an’ what’s your trade?” 


I SMILED. Certainly a town where the peo- 

ple invited one home before inquiring 
what his business was was new to me. “I’m 
a lawyer,” I replied. 

“ Well, an’ you’re a lawyer!” he said, evi- 
dently considerably impressed. “I reckon 
you know all about the gen’ral, then.” 

“TI know about several generals,” 
swered. “ Which do you mean?” 

“Which gen’ral? Why—why our gen’ral. 
We hadn’t but only one.” Then, after a 
moment, “I must be a-gettin’ old, stranger, 


I an- 


but that name has plumb slipped me! The 
gen’ral was a great man. He knowed more 
I heard 


long words ’n anyone in the country. 
him once a-tellin’ about what a cor’pration 
was. He could talk, for certain.” 

“A corporation? What did he say a cor- 
poration was?” ’ 

““ Why, le’s see, I remembered that especial. 
‘A cor’pration is an aggravation ’—no—o, 
not ‘aggravation’—oh, ‘ aggregation *—‘ an 
aggregation of persons without any souls 
combined together to violate the laws of the 
State of California and of the United States.’ 


AIT 


free country, an’ we 
didn’ have to be in Cal- 
iforny if we didn’ wan’ 
to, anyhow. So we pro- 
claimed a new territory 
—‘Nataqua,’ I think 
‘twas called; tha’s the 
Injun word for ‘ woman,’ ’f I remember. Don’ 
quite recollect why we called it that. °’Twas 
quite a sizeable territory ; took in consider’ble 
tha’s Nevada now, Carson City included. 
Well, first we knowed, there was Carson 
a-tryin’ to organize another territory—Ne- 
vada. We didn’ like it a bit; we wanted 
our own territory. So we elected our gen’ral, 
jus’ in case there was any trouble. Susan- 
ville an’ the river's named for his daughter; 
she was a fine girl, Susan was. We had a 
hunderd ’n’ fifty or two hunderd men, an’ 
the most of us was pretty handy with our 
guns, sO we wasn't scared of ’em. 


A. L. BOLTON. 


éé¥N 57, "long comes another feller to e’llect 

taxes. He was from Plumas County. Well, 
we didn’ like that; we'd a’ready said as we 
wasn’t in Californy. We got rid o’ that feller 
pretty sudden. Week or so later, man come 
from the Carson people. The gen’ral said 
we'd see what the ambassador from Nevada 
had to perpose. Well, he said as we could 
have a county all to ourselves, an’ Susan- 
ville’d be the county seat. We could have 
our Own say about ’most ev’rythin’. That 
didn’ soun’ bad, so we took it. In ’61 Ne- 
vada territory was started. Our county was 
called Lake County; ’twas changed to Roop 
in ’62. 

“Well, then was when the real trouble 
begun. The Plumas people said we belonged 
to them, an’ as ’twas an outrage about the 
tax c’llecter. We said we was in Lake 
County, Nevada Territory. an’ that if they 
sent any more tax c’llectors *twould happen 
again. It kep’ a-gettin’ worse ’n’ worse. In 
62 we built a fort an’ begun to drill the 
army; we had a kind o’ feelin’ somethin’ was 
a-goin’ to happen. Sure ’nough, it did. 

“Well we beat the Californy people. The 
fellers over Carson way wouldn’ help us, so 
we declared our independence. Then was 
the glorious time. The Californy people tried 
again to capture our cap’tal; six times they 
tried a’together. We lost sev’ral o’ our boys. 
They’re over in the graveyard yonder. But 
I saw more good fightin’ than I ever hope to 
again; an’ we held ’em off for about a year. 
It was a glorious time, for certain! 


66 IIEN we had an arm’stice. (I think 

tha’s what the gen’ral called it.) The 

people in Californy sent up some men to 

survey. ‘They carried their chains aroun’, 

an’ they squinted through boxes on three legs, 

an’ they wrote a heap in some little books 
(Concluded on page 52) 








Boys, Here is the Bike Lamp 
For Your Night Rides 


Night riding is real sport when 
your bike is equipped with the 
Delta bicycle lamp. Here is a 
lamp for you that- shoots a clear 
white beam hundreds of feet up 
any automobile. 






the road—it’s as strong as the light on 


No bother with oil and matches. Just a quick click of the switch and you're 
ready. The Delta bike lamp is handsomely finished in baked-in black enamel, 
uses long-lasting No. 6 battery, is equipped with moisture-proof switch. You 
can attach the lamf to your bike by just a few turns of the wing nuts and it 
is on tightly, never to rattle or become loosened. Get your Delta bike lamp now. 
Model 27 single cell. Sent complete postpaid for 
$2.40. Order from nearest dealer or send direct. 


DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
170 Delta Block, Marion, Ind. 


World’s standard for batteries and electric lamps 
for hand use, and bicycles, boats and buggies. 


Branches: New York City, Times Bldg., Times Square; San 
Francisco, Rialto Bldg. Winnipeg, Canada, 
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‘CROSS-X-KNIT Underwear 
. Doesnt Itch 
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= Especially made for active 


boys. Won't make you scratch. 
’” Fits like your skin. Full freedom of 
‘ muscular action. Won't bind at arm- 
hole or crotch. ‘‘Holds its shape” no 
matter how often it goes to the wash. 
Comfortable, warm, strong and finest union suit made. 





Dealers: You can 
get Cross-X-Knit 
inderwear from 
your jobber. 





“HOLDs ITs SHAPE” 


UNION SUITS 


at your store. Remember the X. 


CROSSINGHAM KNITTING MILLS, Inc 
PHILADELPHIA 


Sizes from 2 to 
years. 
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Be A Radio 
Amateur! 


ADIO work is well worth any scout’s 

time ; and it's real, instructive sport, 
too. Get a DeFore st Radio Receiving 
Station and “listen in” on wireless 
news from everywhere. DeForest sets 
are practical, simple, efficient and “pro- 
fessional looking.” They are easy to 
set up and operate. The one shown 
above has Aerial and Ground connec- 
tions, V T Audion Detector, * Honey 
Comb” Tuning Coils, Tuning and G rid 
Condensers, Head Telephones, “B 
Battery, panels, brackets, and every- 
thing needed, including full instrue- 
tions for setting up and operating. It's 
a Complete Station and with it you can 
receive wireless messages from the big 














commercial and Government stations. 
Find out more about Radio work right 
away! 

Tells just what you — 
want to know about —— 
wireless. Sent post- How foSet Up An 
»aid for 10 cents. De- Amateur Radio 
Forest Radio Appara- Receiving Station 
us is sold by Leading 





Llectrical Dealers. 
Ask your dealer to let 
you the DeForest a 
Radio Receiving Sta- pour 
tion, 


DEFOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. CO. 


Inventors and Manufacturers of 
High Grade Radio Apparatus. 
1397 Sedgwick Avenue New York City 


Lee De Forest Inc., Western Distributors 
451 3rd St., San Francisco, Cal. 





see 


























Build and Fly A 
Model Aeroplane 


This Summer! 


Build a real, flying model of any of the famous 
Aeroplanes listed below. IDEAL Scale Drawings 
and Building and Flying Instructions show how 
you can build and fly 3-ft. models of real ‘planes 
Send now for drawings and instructions for the one 
you want to build. 

35c Curtiss Military Tractor 


Curtiss JN4D-2 Training 
Bleriot Monoplane 


"Plaine (Just Out) 


N C-4 Naval Seaplane EACH Nieuport Monoplane 
DeHavillandBattle’plane POSTPAID Taube Monopiane 
Catalogue of IDEAL Model Aeroplanes and 


Supplies 5c. if you write at once; regular price 10c. 

Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Company 
Making Model Aervplanes since 1911 

Cor. Wooster and West Houston Sts., New York 














Lyon & Healy Brigadier 


American-made Long Model 

cornet, guaranteed correct 

pitch, ‘with perfect scale and 

intonation. Including strong 

canvas case,$20. FREE in- 

struction book with order. 

y $18 Qaly a limited number of 
instruments. Order from 

hay | If b =poly x hot send order to us, 

Money back ie pot fully oe! 


LYON & HEALY, 1-78 inion Blvd., CHICAGO 


























HE little animal of which two or three speci- 

mens are represented in the accompany- 
ing illustration, is a native of South America. 
Its local name is the Pichicigago, but zoolo- 
gists have bestowed upon it the appellation of 
Chlamydophorus truncatus, commonly abbre- 
viated into the name at the head of this 
article. It is an endentate quadruped, very 
nearly related to the armadillo, but in point 
of fact the characteristics of several tribes 
ire remarkably blended in the Chlamydophore. 
Like the armadillo, it tessellated 
shield, something be- 


possesses a 


UL 


The Chlamydophore | | 


3 By Andrew Sibbald 





PTALECETCTS TEATS 





contracted claws, like the 
carrying its inflexible tail, which 
it had no power to raise, trailing along the 
ground. When it begins to excavate it first 
uses its forefeet ; then planting its body firmly 
on a tripod formed of the two fore feet and 
the tail, it works the two hind feet simul- 
taneously, throwing out the sand with amaz- 
ing swiftness. In all other movements the 
creature is very sluggish, but in excavation it 
is so expeditious that a man has scarcely time 
to dismount from his horse before the little 
animal has buried it- 


soles (not on the 
Ant-eater), 





tween horn and lea- 
ther in texture, 
but instead of being 
firmly attached by its 
whole under surface 
to the skin of the ani- 


its 





mal, its only connec- 
tion is by a ridge of 
skin along the spine 
and two bony protub- 
erances on the skull. 
In the form of its 
feet, its imperfect 
eyes, the conical 
shape of the snout, 


and its general habits, 
it bears a strong re- 
semblance to the npole. 
It is found only in 
one locality on the 
eastern slopes of the 
Andes, and so ex- 
ceedingly rare as to 
be regarded as a cu- 
riosity by the natives 
themselves. The total 
length of the entire 
animal is only five and 
a quarter inches. The 
shelly covering, which 
conspicuous a 
feature of its outward 


is 


is so 








self to the depth of 
its own body. The 
only sound I heard it 
make was a distinct 
snifing like a dog; 
this it always did 
when searching for a 
place to excavate, So 
extremely sensitive 
was this delicate little 
burrower to cold that 
after passing a night 
in a box of earth 
covered with flannels, 


it was found next 
morning in a very ex- 
hausted condition. 


Wrapped in 
covering and _ placed 
near the fire, it soon 
revived. On taking it 
into the hand under 
a Mendozan midday 
sun, it shivered, ebut 
whether from fear or 
chill, it was of course 
impossible to say. Its 
normal state of com- 
fort seemed to be 
only when burowing 
in sand so hot as al- 
most to scorch the 


a warm 








appearance, consists 
of a series of plates 
of a square, or rhom- 
boidal form, arranged in rows, and connected 
by a membraneous substance. This flexible 
cuirasse bends abruptly down at the end of 
the back, and is continued till the extremity 
of the tail, thus affording an efficient pro- 
tection to the animal in burrowing. The 
sides of the back beneath the shield, the 
under parts of the body, and the limbs, are 
covered with silky hair of a dirty white color, 
longer and finer than that of the mole. The 
chlamydophore is found to resemble the 
beaver in the form and substance of some of 
the bones, and its flattened, paddle-like tail; 
the mole in its short, strong legs, and the 
arrangement of its claws, and in other par- 
ticulars mentioned above; the sloth in its 
teeth; the armadillo in its coat of mail and 
other structural details; the ruminating ani- 
mals in the form of the lower jaw; and in 
several other respects, the minute details of 
structural arrangement found in widely dif- 
ferent species are combined in this extraor- 
dinary little creature. And yet in the form 
of skull and pelvis it resembles no other 
mammal whatever. Dr. Harlan, who first de- 
scribed the chlamydophore, this very remark- 


able quadruped, speaks of it as a “new 
form,” of which the organic structure, if 
not unparalleled, is unsurpassed in the his- 


animals.” 

in- capturing one poor little 
fifty miles from Mendoza, but 
in spite of the utmost attention, it survived 
only three days. There is no instance on 
record of a longer survival than eight days. 
I observed and studied my specimen as long 
as it lived. I found that when walking the 
chlamydophore planted its feet firmly on the 


tory of 
I succeeded 
chlamydophore, 


Susanville 


(Concluded from page 51) 


an’ then they gone away. Pretty 
we're in Californy. 
as the survey proved it. Well, 
to tell ’em to prove it by takin’ 
but the gen’ral said we'd see what 
us. They offered to make 
special. county. The gen’ral 
better take that—le’s see, how 
—‘to avoid additional unnec- 
essary sanguinary encounter,’ so in April o’ 
"64 Lassen County was made; an’ that was 
the end o’ our republic.” 

For a while we sat looking out over the 
peaceful little town; it was hard to realize 
that it had ever been the scene of strife and 
bloodshed. In the soft gray of twilight it 
seemed the quietest of quiet villages. Slowly 
the old soldier rose to go in. He glanced at 
the Western sky, as soft and dull as though 
the flaming crimson had never been. “ Well. 
stranger,” he said, “it was a pretty sunset.” 
queer, stranger, it’s queer how 


Then, ‘It’s 
soon the gray comes after the red.” 


as they had, 
soon, word 
They said 
we wanted 
Susanville, 
terms they'd 
our distric’ a 
thought we'd 
was it he said? 


comes 


as 


give 


The Chlamydophore 


hand. In winter it 
remains buried  be- 
neath the soil, but a 
shower of rain drives it from its retreat. 
During summer it leaves its burrow at dusk 
to search for food, and, indeed, fine moon- 
light nights are very favorable times for dis- 
covering it. 

I first placed my solitary specimen 
ground, first on brick and then on wooden 
flooring. As it could not excavate, it simply 
walked round in circles. It evidently could 
not see (at least by daylight), and indeed 
its eyes were rudimentary, like the mole, and 
covered up with the fringe and mantle. 

Immediately it was transported to the soil 
its behavior was very different. After a pre- 
liminary sniffie or two, indicating keen scent, 
it set to work to delve at an exceedingly rapid 
pace. 


on the 


sand shows the track of fox, beetle, 
with clearness. Our little friend's 
plain, as besides the impression 
there is a deep central line 
made by the inclined stiff tail. This leads to 
a sand hillock, on removing which the bur- 
row is found. But a year or more some- 
times elapses without a trace of the animal 
besing seen by any one. I fed my specimen 
on milk which it lapped like a cat, and on 
chopped meat. But with all my care its 
career as a captive speedily terminated, 

According to Dr. Buckland, the 
mydophore makes the nearest approach 
living edentate to the gigantic extinct meg- 
atherium. Another species has recently been 
discovered in Bolivia, somewhat larger than 
that described, and differing from it in hav- 
ing the dorsal shield attached all over to the 
skin of the back. 


light 
spider, etc., 
track is very 
of the four feet, 


Chla- 
of 


Trimicdad Boasts 


RINIDAD is a city of 12,000 situated in 
southern Colorado in the heart of the coal 
fields from which the largest part of the coal 
mined in Colorado comes, 
Surrounding the city on three 
hills two of which are historically important. 
At the south end of the city, which is 5,998 
ft. above sea level, rises Fishers Peak to 9,585 
ft. This Peak, which was formerly called 
Raton Mountain, was named after Captain 
Fishers, who while passing through the city 
in the early ’70s left his company of soldiers 
and climbed to the top before breakfast. 
At the north side of the city rises the his- 


sides are 


toric Simson’s Rest, so named after George 
Simson, the pioneer. According to a well ac- 


George Simson sought refuge in 
one of its many caves when attacked by hos- 
tile Indians. This hill, which rises to 6,300 
ft., is the last resting place of George Simson 
and his daughter. This early pioneer was as- 
sociated with Kit Carson, whose memory is 
kept alive by a splendid equestrian statue of 
him as he points the way over the Santa Fe 
trail. 


cepted story, 





| 
The Chlamydophore dwells where the fine | 








BOYS’ LIFE 


Here’s How To Get 
This Great Wireless Book 


AN 
SUPPLY CO. INC 
ees 


NHATTA 
MA 


Follow instruc- 
tions below and get 
our new 1920 Wirele 
Menuet. Pie aco how , 

sages vel puttin up equip. 

ent, t and all other ree thang ‘Gives 
the codes , too. A handy text book 
and catalog combined — the finest 
ever published. 

Sent for only 25 cents. Ask for 
WirelessManual J 12. Wecredit the 
25 cents on first order. Thus, you 
get this splendid book FREE. 


Address nearest office, 
Manhattan Electrical 
Supply Co., Inc. 
New York Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco 





















sIn every neighborhood to ride and 
exhibit a sample RANGER bicycle 
furnished by us. Choiceof 44 styles, 
colorsand sizes in the famous Ranger 
line. Mead Rider Agents make big 
money in spare time hours—after 
school or work, 


Y 30 Days Free Trial 


Is allowed on every R. 
We prepay ANGER 


bicycle. 
If not pleased the 



















DIRECT TO THE 
RIDER—givirng you a superior 
»% product at greatly reduced cost. 
Save time, money and trouble by 
f dealing direct with our great 
A Factory organization, atise 
faction in every detail guaran- 
teed or money promptly re- 


funded. 
RES Lamps, Wheels, 
parts and sup- 
plies at half usual Dries are also 
fully described and illustrated 
in the big free Ranger Catalog. 
SEND NO MONEY, but write 
us today for factory prices, lib- 
— i, Ft and if ener Rider 


CYCLE. COMPANY 
Dept. B-17 Chicago 








small advance 
over our spe- 
cial cash_prices. 
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Boys! Learn Wireless at Home 
When you take our Home Study Course 
we furnish you with one of our famous 
Natrometers which automatically sends 
you wireless messages at varying speeds, 
just as you would receive them from 
distant wireless stations. The Natrom- 
eter is operated entirely without the use 
of “aerials.” 

You receive this outfit after your en- 

rollment ; it becomes your personal prop- 

erty upon completion of the course. 

Write for FREE booklet containing com- 

plete and valuable information, 
NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 

Dept. 272, 14th and U Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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“Ask Anyone Who Has Used It” 


Users are Provers 


“My Brandes sets brought in Coast 
Stations louder and clearer than the 
other phones = which the ase was 

( 





supplied.’ ame on request. 
Catalogue “‘L’’ sent for 4c 
postage 


BRANDES WIRELESS HEADSETS 

TRIAL Brandes Wireless Headset sent to you 
on trial for 10 days. _If for_any reason 

OFFER you are dissatisfied, back comes your money 
twtthout a question. T est i—compare 14 with others 
—Yor sensitiveness, clearness, distance. Prote Jor 
yourself the fine quality, the “matched tone.’ 
The two diaphragms, toned eractly alike. strengthen 
the signals and prevent blurring. Used by many 

. S. Government experts, and experts abroad; by 
colleges and technical schools; and by professtonais 
and amateurs everywhere. 
Cs BRANDES Inc., 32 Union Sq., New York, Room 816 

WIRELESS RECEIVER SPECIALISTS 






















. CORNETISTS 'g 


9,0! 

who have trouble with | 
WEAK LIPS OR HIGH 
TONES should send for 
our BOOK OF POINTERS. 
Sent Free 


Virtuoso Cornet School 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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UUTLUUTULUULO ULE CUTOUT 


HUNDUUEAONEEOOONUnNONnnOagsgnvauggvgnyeverevensanggsznassnait 

“J did. In the first place, the average 
Jength of words in English is less than five 
In German it is much more—nearer 


letters. } 
nine. That gave me a hint. When I called 
the horizontals spaces, and the _ crosses 


made the average between four 
Says I, it’s English and I'm on the 
right track. Then I got to saying, *‘ Down, 
up; down, down, down; down; up, up; up, 
up, down, up’; pausing at the spaces, Don’t 
that remind you of* something? It did me: 
dash, dot; dash, dash, dash; dash; dot, dot; 
and so on. It was so easy, I had to laugh.” 

“TI don’t see anything to laugh at,” said 
Johnnie. 

“That’s because you 
General Service Code—International 
Here's a translation: 

“Notify Captain 
way Southwest yard post. 

“But it don’t say what 
Johnnie. 

“My guess was the most likely, wasn’t it?” 

“You're a wiz, Jack. 3ut what's the 
answer?” 

“The: answer is, the captain expects to 
come to America after the war—you know 
even if the fighting has stopped he can’t come 
vet—and he counts on the contents of that 
box to make him happy.” 

“Mebbe it’s loot from captured vessels,” 
said Johnnie, ‘‘and then again mebbe it’s his 
own honest money sent here for de good 
times comin’, Here goes to open the box.” 

He loosened the hammer from his belt and 
gripped the cold chisel. 

“Hold on!” objected 
undertone, that was perhaps a 
to be genuine, “you're really 
open -?* 

“Why not?” 

“It isn’t yours.” 

“Pooh! It’s me duty. 


periods, it 
and five. 


never learned the 
Morse. 


Heim twelve feet each 
SNYDER.” 
yard,” objected 


an awed 
overdone 
going to 


Jack in 
bit 
not 


We must find out 
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HE small private electric light plant on 
the Catlin farm had been.in operation but 
a short time when.the filament in one of the 
bulbs burned out. Tom Catlin stood by while 
his father replaced the useless bulb with a 
bnew one. 

“Here, Tom, I’ll make you a present of 
that,” Mr. Catlin said jokingly, handing Tom 
the burnt-out bulb. “It’s no good.” 

Tom took the bulb and turned it about in 
his hands in curious thought. He knew there 
was no air in the bulb. He knew it con- 
tained almost a perfect vacuum, a wonderful 
nothingness that made possible dozens of* in- 
teresting scientific experiments that he had 
read of but could never perform without an 
air-pump to produce the vacuum. 

Here was a very good vacuum already 
provided, Surely he could make it do some 
of those interesting things. But how to get 
at it—to make it work, to harness it up— 
was a puzzle, he had to admit. 

He sat down in the barn doorway and began 
thinking it over. 

“It’s no good,” he thoughtfully repeated 
the words of his father. ‘* Well, maybe I can 


fool him.” 
Before this, one of the bulbs had been 
broken and Tom knew what it did. It 


seemed a shame, though, to waste a perfectly 
good vacuum on just one little pop of a noise. 

He finally laid the bulb aside and went 
about his evening chores. But he couldn't 
forget the vacuum securely locked up in the 


little glass cage. 
He had read that a feather and a coin 
in a vacuum behaved as if they were of the 


same weight. But he didn’t see how he could 


get them in the bulb. A bell ringing in a 
vacuum made no sound. He knew that. But 
this vacuum was smaller than a bell. And 


a bell would be harder to get inside than a 
feather or a coin. He would like to stick 
a match inside to see how quickly it would go 
out, but the same hole that let in the match 
would let out the vacuum! 

There were other little tricks he could 
perform if he only had some way of holding 
the vacuum while he got things to working. 
The moment he tried to get at it, it was gone. 
It seemed to be about the most elusive thing 
he had ever tried to catch. 

He had read somewhere that Nature hates 
a vacuum, He thought of that now. “I 
guess she does all right, all right,” he said to 
himself, 

After supper he brought out the household 
scales, oiled them, filed the knife edges and 
cleaned the sockets. This made them work 
very smoothly. 

Mr. and Mrs, Catlin and his sister Emma 
became curious and asked questions. “I am 
going to weigh a pint of air,” he purposely 


A Smell of the Sea 
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whether it’s really the captain’s or whether 
it’s stolen property.” 

“Guess you're right,” admitted Jack. 
“Strike away. But I'm going to watch from 
outside. Maybe it’s dynamite.” 

Johnnie, who was about to 
at the lock, jumped back, 

“Wow! I never thought o’ that!” said 
he. But quickly he recovered his nerve and 
spat on his hands. ‘Oh, well,” he declared, 
“if it's dynamite, you jist tell everybody I 
was doin’ me duty last time you saw me.” 

At the first blow, the lock snapped. With 
trembling fingers Johnnie threw back the 
lid and bent forward eagerly, Jack’s pocket 
torch in hand. 

Back he jumped quickly, holding his nose ; 
and Jack burst into laughter. 

“Phew!” ejaculated Johnnie. 
ain’t nothin’ in it but a note and a 
smell.” 

“What ! ®cried Jack, his elation vanishing ; 
and he dived back into the shed to see for 
himself. ‘ Well, what do you think of that! 
The old pirate has stung me!” 

Johnnie read the note aloud: 

Dere Mr. Van Zarn: 

Escuse me I got hungry and et the lim- 
berger. Yours Bill. 

“So you was puttin’ up one on me and got 
stung yourself, hey?” said Johnnie. ‘* Well, 
I don’t feel so dirt mean about that ring I 
give Bill, now. I thought for a time there 
Was really somethin’ here.” 

“What ring?” 

“The Svelt charmeuse ring, 0’ course. 
I wisht you’d got stuck wid it. Wait 
Bill takes it , 


strike a blow 


*“ There 
bad 


But 
till 
off and looks inside.” 
Jack’s hand dived into his trousers’ pocket 
and came out with the wonderful ring. 
He grinned sheepishly. On the inside was 
the inscription, 
EAT FATHER'S OATS 
A PRIZE IN EVERY PACKAGE 


a Vacuum 


ckinson 
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tried to mystify them with his curious state- 


ment. 
When everything was ready he carefully 
weighed the bulb containing the puzzling 


vacuum. Then he broke the bulb in a large 
pan so as to save all the particles of glass. 
The difference between the weight of the frag- 
ments and the weight of the unbroken bulb 
would be the weight of the bulb full of air, 
since the unbroken bulb was buoyed up by 
the weight of the air it displaced. As he 
feared, he was disappointed. The scales were 
not sufficiently delicate. At the very best 
he could only detect a slight difference in the 
two weights, but not enough to measure, 

In a week or two Tom had another useless 
bulb filled with a contrary vacuum. But in 
the meantime he had gotten some ideas on 


how he might be able to harness it. 
He knew that water in a vacuum would 
boil at a very low temperature. He first 


thought of making a small hole in the glass, 
then thrusting it suddenly in the water. That 
would keep out the air but let in the water. 
Better still, he would hold the bulb under 
water while he made the hole. 

But that hole in the glass wasn’t the 
sasiest thing in the world to make! 

A good file would attack the glass but not 
in the way to make the small hole he wanted. 
Quartz was harder than glass, he Knew. He 
found several sharp-pointed pieces in the field 
and used them for a drill. 

They worked nicely. He frequently ex- 
amined the progress he was making. He must 
stop the instant the glass was broken through. 

But bing! The glass gave way and the 
bulb was full of water before he could get 
his finger over the small hole! 

Lifting it out of the water, he examined 
the results with disappointment. The water 
was in, but the vacuum was out! - 

In the next few days he did some more 
hard studying. Being too interested now to 
wait for another bulb to burn out, he collected 
several from the Roger farm where a plant 
had been in use for a year or more. 

About to make another attempt with his 
quartz drill, he held the bulb in a. deep study 
of the problem. It had escaped him before, 
but the little tit at the large. end of each 
bulb was hollow almost to the end! Filing off 
the tip of this tit would make a very small, 
hole in the bulb, He wondered if the tit 
would break off short under a file. He hoped 
not. 

Remembering that glass was less brittle 
under water, for he had himself thus cut it 
with a pair of common scissors, he went to 
work. With hands, file and bulb immersed 
in a tub of water he attacked the tit of glass 
very gently and watched closely for a little 
jet of water which he was sure would tell him 
he had made an opening. 
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Price $50 
WINN Portable 
Wireless Set. 


No. 149. 
With No. 55—2000 Ohm 


dock Receivers 


Mur- 


We are preparing for publication our 
new circular on transformers and con- 
densers. Our transformers will be of 
the well known oil type were 
used so extensively throughout the war, 


which 


Look for further details in the October 


issue. 





WINN 25-Mile 
Transmitter Coil 
No. 291—$7.50 
















BOYS! si'cusiity 
Wireless Apparatus 


A complete outfit compact, prac- 
tical, all ready for business, when 
you hook on to six batteries. No 
assembling. Very finest of equip- 
ment. No better on any commer- 
cial outfit. Only weighs 16 Ibs. 
You can have a station right in 
your home. No outside aerials 
needed, 

Sending Range of 10 to 12 Miles 
and receiving range of from 200 
to 300 miles, under favorable con- 
ditions with an outside aerial. 
Great for Boy Scout organiza- 
tions, as it is capable of sending 
long distances. Scout in camps 
can talk to other camps, and on 
the hike or at bome, can hear 
what is going on in the world. 


WINN 3500 Meter 
Receiving Trans- 


former No, 504 












Winn Radio apparatus is made com- 
plete in our own factory under the 
most careful made of the 
best materials by experienced workmen, 
and we guarantee every instrument to 
be free from defects in material and 
workmanship. 


supervision ; 


Send for omr catalogue, Supplement A, 
which tells all about the Winn ap- 
paratus. 


WINN RADIO & ELECTRIC 
MF 


537 S, Dearborn St. Chicago 


Dept. 14 














Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you 
can do with it. A large 
proportion of the younger 
generation of successful news- 
paper artists who are earn- 
ing from $30.00 to $125.00 or 
more per week were trained 













by the Landon “ Picture 
Chart’? Method. Use your 
spare time. Learn to make 


original drawings by the / 
method which has enabled so 
many others to succeed. Send sketch of Uncle 
Sam with 6c in stamps for sample Picture Chart, 
and examples of the work of successful boy students 
which will show possibilities for YOU. Please state 
your age. 


“Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1396 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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=. That is why in many “European 

b L ~! countries one in every six persons 
grides a bicycle, All armies use them 

by thousands. It is the workman’s 
g_Street car, with the cost of the 
rides saved. A complete out- 
door gymnasium that keeps 
A Nea You fit in mind and muscle. The 


Mead Cycle Company special 


‘aFactory to Rider 


aa Sales Plan saves you $10 to 
/ #25 on the Ranger model 

you select; your choice from 
4 44 styles, colors and sizes. 
30 Days Free Trial and 
# Mead pays the Freight, 
: TIRES Parts, Repairs, 
: at half usual price, 
Don’t buy until you get our 
Free lower | describing 
gil the mee cow offers, 
advance over our ay liberal terms and low prices. 
special casb prices. Write a postal now to— 


MEAD cack coneany 























EASY 

PAYMENTS 
9 months to pay if 
desired—at a small 
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+ Boys! Here’s Real Opportunity 


Here’s just a hint of the many fine things every 
boy wants that you can make yours in odd mo- 
Look at this dandy phono- 
graph, that plays real recordsand plays them well! 

r this regulation size rugby football that you'll 


ments after school. 


MAOWWHE 








want for yourself or your team this Fall! 
to wish for things any longer— 
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American boys. 
by soaps, toilet 


\ 
‘ 
I 


The Larkin Plan 


will help you get them as ithas thousands of wide awake 
Just by introducing the Larkin Plan, where- 


big saving, you too can earn a bicycle or desk, a camera or 
some other article you long to have for your very own. 


Send the coupon below for the new Larkin Catalog and full 
information how to take Larkin orders in your neighborhood, 





No need 





articles, pure foods, ete are bought at a 
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a ee De Ee Bes oh le 

askin Co. Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, 11). 
Z ’Peroria, iil, 4 
Please send your new Fall Catalog No. 123 
PROTO oo bo bs och 8d 0 0 60 SS Hb06 006 SS S08 
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Contributors to Cycle 
Trades Campaign 
to Promote 
Bicycling 





Taking the’ Sigh “out of cycling 





The fellows that ride a “‘century,” with- 
out getting tired, are in on a secret that 
you may not know. They have been told 
how, or have discovered, the right way to 
pedal, so as to get a third more power and 
speed with the same effort. 

The Kokomo Bike Book gives you this 
secret. It also tells how you may increase 
the usefulness of your wheel simply by hav- 
ing the right kind of tires. It’s FREE. 
Any boy, who sends for it, can have a copy. 

The book is to serve as a reminder to 
you that Kokomo Bicycle Tires are about 
the longest wearing, uniformly good tires 
built. Their heavy fabric foundations mean 
fewer punctures and longer life. 

For a quarter of a century Kokomos have 
given supreme Satisfaction. They never 
disappoint. Ask for Kokomos, when you 
need new bicycle tires. 





SPECIAL OFFER 
toate rile 


3 in. long 





—3 ft 


6 in. wide, 3 
ft. 9 in high—col- 
lapsible poles ... Regular Price $6.00 
Scout Kook Kit- 
Consists of stew 
pan, broiler, cup, 
frying pan, fork 
and spoon, in 
strong khaki case 
_— shoulder straps Regular Price $2.00 
‘out No 4 Can- 
om Regular Price .60 
Plumb Offici ial Scout 
Axe . ee Tr Regular Price $1.50 
$10.10 
Outfit complete mailed postpaid to any 
address in the United States on receipt 
of $7.00 P. O. or Express Order The 


Also 


supply is limited—ORDER NOW. 
ask for No. 70 Catalogue, 
H. CHANNON COMPANY mame I. 








.225 Miner Tent in the July issue 
of BOYS’ LIFE was incorrectly priced 
at 65 cents. The correct price is $9.65. 
CARNIE-GOUDE MFG. CO., Dept. L., 

Kansas City, Mo. 











MakeYour Bike a 
Motorcycle 


The low cost Shaw Attach- 
ment fits any bicycle. 
Easily put on. No special tools or knowledge nec- 
essary. Write at once for Free Book, also about 
Shaw Motorbicycle, a complete power bike at big saving. 
SHAW MANUFACTURING Co. 
Dept 369 Galesburg, Kansas 


Yeu can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or ~~ for 70-page book on Stam. 
and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 











meri 
cured myseif after stammering for 20 years. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, jo, Bogue Building, Indianapolis 








Kokomo Rubber Co. 


Kokomo, Indiana 


When you want the most satisfactory of 
all tires, ask for the Kokomo-Everlaster, 
thick, white, 


the tire with the en- 
during 
tread over 
a heavy 
motorcycle 
fabric foun- 
dation, 
whose 
“twin grip” 
makes the 
wheel roll 
easy and is 
proof 
against slip 
or skid. 








Yes! 
A Real Model Aeroplane, 


Then Get What Every Boy Wants! 
21 in. long. Fuselage 
hand painted Carved Propeller. Rubber Tires 
Assembled in 5 minutes The ‘*Scout”’ plane 
holds 3 World Records. The constant control, con- 
tinuous flyers, “‘Scout"’ Monoplane $2.50; ““D.H.4" 
Biplane $3.00; **‘Wasp** Triplane $3.50; “J. L.” 
Monoplane $5.00. (Polished aluminum propeller 
7 in. long, 50 cents extra—is useful desk knife.) 
Scale Models in Balsa Wood $10.00. All sent post- 
paid-insured on receipt of price. Flyer agents 
wanted! 

AMERITOY CoO., 
6 Bridge Street 


Inc. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 











IT RUNS! 





You don’t need a big pond for this Model 
Submarine. It will run and submerge in a 
bath tub. Send 50e Money Order and the 
US-9 will be mailed anywhere in U. 8. 
WOODWARD-ERSKINE CO. 


6141 McPherson Ave. 


| | IRE ment, springs, net- 


ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


; . Fackes, V.P. &G.S A. 
American Steel & Wire Co. Pe hitato 


St. Louis, Mo. 














rope, air- 
pipe, 


electrical, 
plane, piano, 
organ. flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tack 

nails, barbed-wire- 
concrete re-inforce- 








MEMORIZE WIRELESS CODE 
ALMOST INSTANTLY 


New Method—Short Cut 
GET WISE—Ask for latest reports from Success- 
ful, Satisfied, Gratified, Grateful Users Maine to 
California—Texas to Canada. Free on request. Or 
send 50 cents for complete chart and full instruc- 
tions 
Cc, K. 


DODGE, Box 299, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 























He stopped and peered into the water. 
There it was, smaller than a needle, shooting 
against the farther end. It was the tiniest 
jet he had ever seen, so small that after a 
minute scarcely a spoonful of water had 
entered. And he could easily stop the water 
with his finger. 

When the bulb was about one-quarter full 
he held it over the stove to make it boil. But 


he was balked again. His finger soon dried 
and he was sure this would let in the air. 
tesides, he was not able to hold it near 
enough to the stove for the heat to have 
much effect. 

But he had derived some satisfaction thus 
far. When he shook the bulb the water 
clinked on the inside like metal. And it 
struck the sides of the bulb with a_ thud. 
“A water hammer!” he exclaimed. He had 
read of such, 


all that 
There 


But still that vacuum wasn’t doing 
he thought it was capable of doing. 
must be some way of heating it. 

The idea came suddenly. Why not use hot 
water in the first place? He wasn't sure that 


water in which he could hold his hands 
would be hot enough, but it was worth a 
trial. 

But the next bulb disappointe@# him. The 
tit broke off and left too large a hole, 

He tried another, working very carefully. 
This time even a finer hole was made, for 
the water was in and boiling vigorously be- 


fore he knew it. 

‘Hooray !” he exclaimed. 

Then it stopped! It shouldn't do that, 
thought. And it hadn't made a bit of steam! 
The vacuum was doing more _ wonderful 
things than he had expected, more than he 
could explain. 

He studied deeply. 
he said to himself. 
is filled with steam 
the water increased. 
ing. And certainly it 
steam, water vapor, is 

That was all very well, 
last long. 

He held 
looked at it 

“Well, what 


he 


“Sure, it should stop,” 

“Tt boils until the space 

that the pressure on 
Then it stops boil- 
makes steam. Real 

invisible.” 

but the fun didn’t 


so 


is 


the bulb out of the water and 
admiringly. 
do you know 
he said with astonishment. The water 
started to boil again! This was positively 
exciting. Then it stopped. Very strange. 
“Oh, I see!” he satisfied himself. ‘“ The 
cold air condenses the steam and then the 
warm water makes some more.” 
A little later he was helping 
out by holding the bulb under a 


about that?” 


this 
stream 


part 
of 


John Burroughs on Nature’s Trail 
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permit weeds or tall grass to grow about their 


burrows, as these afferd cover for coyotes 
and other enemies to stalk them. If they 
cannot remove these screens, they will leave 


the place. And yet they will sometimes allow 


a weed such as the Norse nettle or the Mexi 
can poppy to grow on the mound at the 
mouth of the den where it will afford shade 


and not obstruct the view. 


How do ants recognize 
colony? 


members of their own 


Some of the older entomologists believed 
that in a colony of ants and of bees the 
members recognize one another by means of 
some secret sign or password. Would not 
any serious student of nature in our day 
know that this was absurd? Just how they 
do it is not clearly settled, though it seems 
as if they were guided more vy the sense 
of smell than by anything else. 

What difference in appetite have the solitary 
wasps? 

When the solitary wasp lays an egg, she 


knows whether the egg will produce a male 
or a female; the female grub needs more food 
than the male, and the wasp always puts five 
insects by one and ten by the other. And 
yet are we to believe that she counts in the 
human way? I cannot believe that she does. 
She does this thing as automatically and un- 
failingly as a machine. 

Where does the downy woodpecker live? 
When the 
upright 


excavates in 
usually chooses a 
limb forms a sort 
the rain-water 
I doubt whether 
him, and no 
out with his 


downy woodpecker 
tree-trunk, he 
spot beneath a limb; the 
of rude hood, and prevents 
from running down into it. 

the driving snow ever reaches 
predatory owl could hook him 
claw. Near town or in town, the English 
sparrow would probably drive him out: but 
in the woods, I think, he is rarely molested. 


an 


How will a wounded duck sometimes elude a 


hunter? 

A wounded wild duck suddenly develops 
much cunning in escaping from the gunner 

swimming under water, hiding by the shore 
with only the end of the bill in the air, or 
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cold water that spread over the surface and 
condensed the steam more rapidly, After 
each time the water boiled as vigorously as 
at first. 


It was a good half-hour of int resting 
fun. Then the water on the inside became 
so low in temperature that it refused to 


show signs of boiling. 

All this time he had held his finger se 
curely over the tiny hole. Wasn't there some 
way of plugging the hole so that he would 


have a permanent curiosity? In that case 
he thought he would be able to heat the 
water inside and have a demonstration any 


time he wished. 

No ordinary little plug of wood would keep 
the air from entering such a tiny hole. qe 
thought of sealing wax but he didn’t see how 
it could be put on under the water. fe 
thought of putty, but that had to be mixed, 


and he had only one free hand. Still, there 
were more bulbs. 

While mixing the putty he thought of a 
sc heme | to hold it thoroughly over the tiny 
hole. . 

He would fill the tiny opening with putty 
while under water He would hollow out a 
cork and fill this with hot sealing wax. Into 
this hot wax he would stick the tit of the 


bulb and hold it until the wax cooled, 


This was successful, but the slightest jar 
seemed likely to spoil it. 

For the next few days he worked for a 
better device. He finally worked one out. 
He placed the melted wax in a hole in a 
short piece of wood. Then with three similar 
pieces of wood he made a square frame. The 
blind hole in the wood was made with a bit 


and deep enough so that the filed tit would 


not touch the bottom, thus insuring that the 
end would be completely surrounded by a 


mass of hard wax. 
the right size 


The frame was made of 
to admit the socket end of the 
bulb to be wedged in after the large end 
with the tit had been placed over the wax. 
Thus mounted or framed his little scientific 
toy would stand alone anywhere. 

As he had hoped, it made it 
have a demonstration any time he wished. 
The moderate heat of the open oven in the 
kitchen stove was sufficient to heat the water 
in a few minutes to its low boiling point. 
He was careful always to avoid a too strong 
heat that would break the glass of the bulb. 

Tom proudly exhibited his invention to his 


possible to 


friends. The news of it spread rapidly 
among the boys of the neighborhood. Worn- 


out 
boy wanted a 


bulbs were soon in great demand. 
“water hammer ” 


Every 
of his own. 
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diving and seizing upon some object at the 

bottom, where it sometimes remains till life 

is extinct. 

Do the male birds usually help in nest build- 
ing? 

In only a few instances among our birds 
does the male assist in nest-building. He is 
usually only a gratuitous superintendent ot 
the work. The male oriole visits the half- 
finished structure of his mate, looks it over, 
tugs at the strings now and then as if to 
try them, and, I suppose, has his own opinion 
about the work, but I have never seen him 
actually lend a hand and bring a string or 
a hair. 

How do bumble bees spend the winter? 

You may often in late September or 
early October, tramp bumble bees passing the 
night or a cold rainstorm on the lee side of 
a thistle-head. The queen bee alone survives. 
She hunts out a retreat in the ground and 
passes the winter there, doubtless in a torpid 
state, as she stores no food against the in- 
clement season. 


see, 


have entrances to their 
water? 

the beaver build lodges 
with the entrance under 
water and an inner chamber above the water, 
and this because they are both water-animals 
with necessities much the same. 
(Rights reserved by Houghton, 
pany) 
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What tiro animals 
homes under the 
The muskrat and 

much alike, that is, 


Mifflin Com- 


Ls 


page 


the best story of the doings of these scouts 
and believe us it will be worth reading. And 
pictures! Oh Boy! The official photographer 
at the Jamboree has promised to turn the 
bunch over to us and let us take our choice. 
This is going to be a Scouting feature of the 


October Boys’ Lire that will be well worth 
while. You cannot afford to miss that num- 
ber. Of course, there will be other features; 


a smashing lot of ’em; fiction serials, articles 
and all that. 
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fast I got dizzy when I tried to figure out how 
much I stood to lose, 

I tried to take a loss and turn them back 
to the manufacturer. Nothing doing, nor 
would any. other cut sole house take them 
except at a price that would have come near 
to busting me. Next I tried the manufactur- 
ers of women’s shoes; not a chance. Then as 
the soles ran pretty heavy I tried the boys’ 
makers ; again nothing doing. 

I was getting desperate, for I had a lot of 
money tied up in those soles and so far as I 
could see I was liable to own ‘em for some 
time unless the sheriff took ’em, 

One morning I happened to think of Al 
Lippencott. You know his factory in Dover, 
the red one you can see from the station? 
Al makes a line of boys’ and youths’, but he 
is the hardest buyer in the whole trade, a 
regular rip-tearing snorter who begins to yell 
the minute a salesman steps into his office, 
and keeps it up until the salesman either 
wants to lick him or beats it. 

I got Al on the long distance, and finally, 
after his usual outburst that nearly melted 
the wire, he allowed he was going to be in 
Lynn that afternoon and would drop in. 

I went home feeling somewhat better, but 


while I was eating lunch the telephone rang 
and I learned your Ma had been badly 
smashed up in an automobile accident and 
had been taken to the Salem Hospital. 

I never thought of Al again until I was 
going to bed that night, and then I was so 
worried about your Ma I didn’t care much 
whether he'd called or not. 

The next morning when I rolled back the 
top of my desk, I found an order for the 
whole hundred thousand pairs of cut shoes 
made out in Charlie Dean’s handwriting and 
billed to Al. Lippencott at two cents a pair 
more than I paid for ‘em, 

I never asked Charlie how he made the 
sale, and he never told me, but when he 
asked for another chance on the road he got 
it, and knowing he'd sold the toughest man 
in the United States he made good from the 
kickoff. 

I only mention Charlie because when you 
Were on probation you were in a good deal 
the same fix he was before he sold Al Lip- 
pencott. Now you know you can lick those 
studies of yours. I want you to crowd ’em 
so hard the teachers will mark down at least 
a B for you when you get up to recite. 

Your affectionate father, 
WILLIAM SOULE. 





A Bird Hike with Dan Beard 


(Continued from page 28) 
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and searching for such aquatic creatures as 
snails, tadpoles or bugs that he apparently 
found there. 


MONG scientists this sandpiper is known 

as Helodromas Solitarius. He has a 
straight, slender bill, with the upper part 
grooved over half its length; the outer tail 
feathers and tail covers are white, barred 
with dusky bars; he is also spotted and 
barred under his wings, and measures about 
seven and a half inches long. The solitary 
sandpiper breeds up in the northern part of 
the United States and with the idle million- 
aires and swells he goes down to the Gulf 
Coast to spend the winter. The sandpiper is 
a very polite bird. As soon as he sees you 
he will salute by nodding his head. He 
seems to be proud of the markings on the 
under side of his wings, for when he alights 
he will hold his long wings stretched up- 
wards, so that one may see and admire the 
pretty markings before the wings slowly and 
gracefully fold upon his back, and he inter- 
ests himself in the search of food. 

Another splendid bird we saw, the Ruffed 
Grouse, a real good American bird, a splendid 
game bird, a proud creature who spreads his 
tail like a turkey cock and struts around 
before his mate displaying all his attractive 
clothes. He is also becoming a rare bird, for 
we kill and drive away our Ruffed Grouse 
and supply their place with stupid Hungarian 
Partridges or brilliantly colored Pheasants, 
which properly belong in the barnyard. We 
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(Conoluded from page 38) 
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have almost exterminated our Western 
Prairie Chicken, and we long ago extermi- 
nated those which once inhabited Long 
Island, The other representative of the 
Prairie Chicken, at Martha’s Vineyard, is 
scarcely able to breed fast enough to supply 
the native cats with food. 


We are driving away our magnificent 
native brook trout by introducing into their 
streams the stupid, dull, German brown trout. 
We have filled our rivers and ponds with the 
coarse, disgusting German carp, our fields 
and trees with English sparrows and star- 
lings. I’m telling you boys of all the crimes 
we men have been guilty in hopes that when 
you grow up to be men you will put your 
foot 'down upon the introduction of foreign 
creatures and the extermination of native 
ones, that is, if there are any native ones 
left by that time. 


Mr. Vreeland and I noted forty-odd birds" 


on our two days’ hike, including the pileated 
woodpecker and many warblers. 


Oh! there are lots of things to see on a 
bird hike in the autumn, in the winter, in 
the spring and in the summer! Look to see 
what you can discover, borrow, the power of 
observation of our good old friend, John 
Burroughs, borrow the enthusiasm of Roose- 
velt, the sentiment and thought of Thoreau, 
the soul of a poet and the eye of an artist, 
and then every walk you take will be a 
journey through a land of enchantment where 
nothing evil can live. 
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gear wheels which will make it possible to 
control the revolutions of the propeller. By 
adjusting small and large wheels it is theo- 
Tetically possible, of course, to gear the motor 
up or down. The plan, however, has never 
worked well in practice. 

The best way to control the speed and dis- 
tance qualities of your motor is by changing 
the pitch of the blades. If the pitch is low 
the propeller naturally meets with less re- 
sistance in cutting its way through the air 
and therefore tends to revolve more rapidly. 
By increasing the pitch, the power of the 
propeller being the same, the blades naturally 
are slowed down. It will of course be under- 
Stood that the higher the pitch of the pro- 
pellers the greater is their driving power. If, 
therefore, you are working to increase the 
speed of your machine use propellers of 
higher pitch and at the same time increase 
the power of your motor by adding more 
Strands of rubber. 

It is impossible to lay down hard and fast 
Tules to govern the pitch of your propeller, 
the size of your model and the number of 
Tubber strands. The best plan is to test out 
the relation of these three factors by actual 
flying tests. Remember that it is very easy 
to go to extremes in the matter of propeller, 
Pitch or motor power. If your motor runs 
with a loud whirring sound and quickly dies 
down your motive power is too great for the 
Size or pitch of your propeller. If the pro- 
pellers, on the other hand, turn so slowly 
that the model aeroplane flutters to the earth 
you need more power. The long flights of 
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several thousand feet are obtained when these 
factors are properly adjusted. 





Photographic Contest Rules 
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These instructions must be followed: 

1. Pictures must be related to Scouting 
directly or indirectly. 

Directly: Activities 
campaign work, etc, 

Indirectly: Animal 
studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach 
the editor before the 10th of the second 
month preceding the date of publication: 
that is, pictures for the October contest must 
reach us before August 10. The competition 
is open to all readers of Boys’ LIFE. 

3. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture. Pictures with- 
out names will not be considered. Do not 
send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of Boys’ Lire will act 
4s judge of the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will. be awarded to the 
picture or group of pictures from one contest- 
ant judged the best and a dollar will be paid 
for every other photograph accepted and pub- 
lished. 

Photographs accepted and published be- 
come the property of Boys’ LIFE. 
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and other nature 











Just Like Dad! 


Be like Dad and drive your 
own car with a 


oaster 


As a pleasure car, it’ll go like sixty because it has regu- 
lar auto-type wheels with real ball bearings that won’t 
fall out if the wheel is removed. You can shoot down 
hill or take a short run and coast farther than any other 
coaster. 






As a business car, it will haul any load. The body, of 
strong selected white ash, is extra strengthened with steel 
bolster plates. No break downs or laying up for repairs. 
Think of the money you can earn. 


Watch the other boys when you show ’em your Janes- 
ville Coaster. Show ’em how the spekes are tenoned in 
the rim just like an auto wheei, the heavy steel tires, the 
nickel-plated dust caps and all the other features. Then, 
beat ’em easily in a race. Won’t they wish they were 
you? 


Ask Dad Now 


Sold at hardware, department and furniture stores. _ If 
your dealer hasn’t it, he can quickly get it for you. ~ ~ 


(g 


oykudder, 
no-dead-center ¢ @ ir 


A real power car that operates by simply shifting 
the weight from one foot to the other. Speeds 
up quickly and you can turn corners “on high” 
because it coasts without any motion of the titling 
border. Ask about Skudder, too. 





Janesville Products Company 


Janesville Wisconsin 


D | If your jobber doesn’t handle the Janesville line, ask us 
Ca ers for the name of the jobber in your territory who does. 
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Official Axe for Scouts 


RE COGNIZED b 
National Scout Hea de 
quarters. Made of special 
steel in one piece and can 
be ground again and agai in. 
nott ne en orits 


















cP Wags ae i\ 


ed). 






ing slot. 
Best tool you can have 
in your kit. 
Axe, alone, - $1.50 

With leather 
sheath- ~ $2.00 


Hardware dealers 
everywhere sell it 


s= Fayette R. Plumb 
Inc. 
Philadelphia. 








Can't 


always depend 





on “Old Sol’? to lead 

you right. Carry 

one of the mfne TES 
styles of 








Your dealer hag them and will 
quote prics. 


Sper [nstrument Companies 


Rochester, N. Y. 
There’s &@ Feee oF Ther- 
mometer for every purpose. 


Months" to ) Pay 


Immediate possession on 
our liberal Easy Monthly 
Payment Pian. Many 

®arents advance the first pa ment 
and energetic boys by odd jobs 
make the bicycie earn money to 
meet small monthly payments. 
FACTORY TO RIDER pricessave 
you money. We make our bicycles | 
in our own three m factories. 
44 STYLES, colors and sizes to 
choose from tn our RANGER line. 








bicycle and terms —— suit you— 
cash or easy me 


pay . 

TIRES soo: \soual prisea 
SEND NO MONEY but write fodee for the big 
Free “RANGER” catalog, prices and terms. 
CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. 7 Chicago 
OH—Just What I Wanted 
Real Model Racing Yachts 

Sails Faster Than You Can Walk 


and Boys Con- 








/ Sport for Men 
/ struction Set — complete — 30 
{ INCHES LONG, WITH RIGGING, 
FITTINGS and HEAVY LEAD KEEL, 
ready to assemble. 5 SCREWS, 20 
BRADS and Yacht is built. Also 
same Mode! finished ready to sail 
Send 25¢. and your dealer's name 
and address for book. ‘‘Model Yacht 


Sailing,’’ just printed, giving full 
instructions of the Sport, how to 
sail, rig, nautical terms, ete » ete. 


Pa Yor: Model Sone & Mfg. Corporation 








P) Oh Boy! Build uate es 


driven by mo 













SYPHER MFG. CO., 122 Sypher Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


a . 
Boys Flashlight Outfit FREE 


“Make-Up-Own 

Batteries outfit abso 
lutely free to boys, for a limited 
time only. Make your own 
Flashlight batteries It's easy. 
We tell you how. Write for 
circular and particulars. We 
will tell you how you can “ 
makebig money during your 





spare hours Write to us 
today. . 
Servicable Batery & Supply Ce. 
opt 36. . No Mic niga 
CHICAGO, ILL 











FORWARD "PADLOCK 


Works Like a Safe 

No key to lose; insures absolute privacy 
fo r your own things: no one else can un- 
lock it Can be opened in the dark— 
clicks instead of numbers. Made of 
pressed steel, nickel plated Most com- 
pact combination padlock on the market; 
large hasp: can be used on bicycles, autos, 
etc ae back if not satisfactory. 
$1 postr 


A. G. JOHNSON, 1119 Cherokee St., Denver, Colo. 


SAVE 25% to 60% 


on slightly used 

. GRAFLEX-KODAKS 
ant ‘Cameras and Lenses of every description. 
Equal to new. Save money. Write now for 
Free Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing hundreds of money-saving bar- 
and new cam- 
era joods sold on 
10 days’ Free T f not satis- 
fied. You take no chances x with us. We havé 
been in = photographic over 16 years. Write 

ay TRAL C’GAMERA "0. DEPT.457 
Chicago 
















S. Wabash A 
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hun- 
new 
of 


HIS mx is going 

devoted 
dreds of which 
Europe and in 
the world. 


Argentina; This 


mth’s department 
exclusively to new issues, 
are appearing in -the 
virtually all other parts 


has succeeded in 
getting fresh stocks of paper and once more 
the “sun” watermark has been introduced. 
Argentina formerly had its stamps printed in 
Europe, on paper watermarked with the sun's 
rays. But the World War cut off supplies 
of the foreign-made labels, and the South 
American Republic was forced temporarily to 
print adhesives locally on unwatermarked 
paper. 
Crecho-Slovakia: 
therefore not 


country 


Without a seaport, and 
maritime commerce 
from the Orient as the case with many 
European nations, Czecho-Slovakia has never- 
theless issued special stamps for use in the 
Levant. These are Czecho-Slovakian current 
labels appropriately overprinted to indicate 
their new use. Commerce from the Levant 
comes by rail, and commerce means the ex- 
istence of mail correspondence, and so this 
new-born Government has established a post 
office at Constantinople. 

Hayti: The surcharges which have been so 
numerous in recent years are apparently now 
at an end, due to the influence of the Ameri- 
ean Army Officials stationed on this Island 
Republic. A permanent series is being issued. 
Thus far, 5 centires green and 25 c. blue de- 
nominations are at hand, the design on the 
former being a symbolical figure of Peace 
blessing the field workers; this typifies Agri- 
a seated figure of 


possessing 


Is 


culture. On the 25 ec. is 

Commerce, trident in hand, overlooking the sea. 
Latvia: Here we find new stamps issued 

for entirely different reasons. First, postal 


rates have been advanced, accounting for the 
appearance of several new denominations. 
Second, there has been further shortage of 
paper, and 10-mark treasury bills have been 
utilized for the printing of new values. 
Siam: The first denomination of a new se- 
ries is 5 satangs, with a portrait of the King. 
Bavaria: The current Bavarian set is 
understood to have been surcharged Deutsches 
Reich, meaning * German post.” The reason 
is, probably, that Bavaria’s postal system is 


N ational Safety 
Conference 


third day of the 


On September 29th, the 
Ninth Annual Safety Congress at Milwaukee, 
a special program on Safety has been ar- 
ranged for and by Boy Scouts of America. 
In every city in which there are members of 
the National Safety Council, a contest for 


the selection of a Boy Scout delegate to the 
Safety Congress with full expenses of the 
trip to and from the Congress as a prize. 
Contests will be conducted by the Boy Scout 
Local Councils in New York, St. Paul, Minn., 
East Syracuse, N. Y., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Chicago, Ill, Pittsburgh, Pa., St. Louis, Mo., 
Kansas City, Mo., Portland, Ore., Rochester, 
N. Y., Cincinnati, O., Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Buffalo, N. Y. Contests will be held during 
30th to September 


the two weeks from August 
1ith. The Congress will be held from Sep- 
tember 27th to October 1, inclusive. 

Points considered in choosing Boy Scout 
delegates: natural leadership, aggressiveness, 
initiative, enthusiasm, common sense and 


adaptability. Scouts who can sell the Safety 
Idea on their return home will gain consider- 
ation in making final decision. Awards will 
be based on the following: 

1. Best reports of unsafe conditions re- 
ported to scout headquarters by scouts cover- 


ing: Unsanitary conditions of streets, river 
banks, railroad depots, sewerage, ete. Un- 
safe conditions of moving picture theatres, 


railroad crossings, ferries, docks, etc. Care- 
less public exposure of inflammable material, 
dangerous fire escapes, etc. 

2. test talks on fire prevention, public 
health, methods of rescue, and first aid be- 
fore groups of scouts. 

3. Best composition of 300 words on 
“HOW I CAN BEST HELP IN SPREADING 
THE SAFETY FIRST IDEA.” 

Credit will be given for actual demonstra- 
tion of accident prevention and _ points 
awarded for novelty and effectiveness. Forty 
per cent will be given for performance of 
actual service. Ne scout will be selected 
whose school record is not such that the local 
school authorities will grant permission to 
the scout to be absent for this purpose. 
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that 
hereafter Bavaria will no longer have distine- 


to be submerged with Germany’s, so 
tive adhesives. Wurtemberg’s postal service 
also is to become part of Germany's. 

Fresh sets of stamps have been 
selgian occupation of a for- 
mer German territory—Eupen. These labels 
are Belgian ones of 1915 now overprinted 
Eupen—fourteen varieties, from 1 centime to 
10 francs. Similarly, Belgian postage dues— 
five values—have been surcharged, Nor is 
that all; for fourteen varieties—1 centime to 
10 franes—each has been overprinted also 
with Malmedy, for use in that former section 
of Germany. Thus “war stamps” continue 
to appear many months after the signing of 
the armistice. 

Marienwerder: This is a newcomer to phil- 
atelic circles. The name is synonymous with 
West Prussia. Fourteen varieties—5 pfennigs 
green to 5 marks ultramarine and rose—have 
appeared for use during the time the popula- 
tion votes as to whether it desires union with 
Germany or with Poland. In addition to this 
plebiscite series, three German stamps—75 pf. 
green and black, 80 pf. lake and black, and 
1 mark rose—each has been surcharged Com- 
mission Interallies Marienwerder, signifying 
they were circulated under the supervision of 
the Inter-Allied Commission for Marienwerder 
during the period of the people's casting of 
votes. 

Spain; 
10, 


Germany: 
issued signifying 








Here we have more airplane stamps 
25 and 50 c. and 1 p. values of the 
1909-10 issue surcharged correo aero, or 
aerial post, in red or black letters. 

“Thrace: Entente occupation authorities are, 
for the present, ruling Thrace, pending the 
final determination of the political entity of 
this territory. For use on letters during this 
period of supervision, Bulgarian stamps—5, 
10, 15 and 50 s. of the 1919-20 series—have 
been surcharged Thrace Interallies. 

Ukrania: Although issued in 1919, new 
stamps have been learned of which appeared 
in this land. They were issued under Polish 
occupation of Ukrania—Polish labels  sur- 
charged to indicate the new use to which 
they were being put. At least fifteen varieties 
were circulated—five each with black, ma- 
genta and red overprints, 
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Springfield’s 2 
- MohawkK Village | 


URING the early autumn of 1920 there 
will be erected upon the grounds of the 
Eastern States Exposition at Springfield, 
Mass., a MOHAWK VILLAGE which will be 
occupied during the period of the Exposition 
40 proficient Scouts selected from the six 


by 
York, New 


New England States, and New 
Jersey, Eastern Pensylvania and Delaware. 
The Village will serve as a vehicle for in- 


forming the public in a very striking manner 
concerning the Boy Scout program. 

The Village will be erected by Springfield 
Scout Officials and Scouts. All incidental ex- 
penses will be met by the Eastern States Ex- 
position in co-operation with the Junior 
Achievement Bureau. Scouts who are elected 
to maintain the Village during the Exposition 
will have their expenses paid to and from the 
Village and during their stay. Four boys will 
be taken from each of the States, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Eastern 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, to live in the 
Village for eight days from September 18th 
to the 26th. From each State two scouts 
will be offered the privilege of representing 
First or Second Class Councils, one scout rep- 
resenting line troops not under council, and 
one representing the Pioneer Scouts. 

Selection of scouts will depend on the re- 
cord of achievement submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Mohawk Village. Ap- 
plication blanks may be secured from George 
W. Newbegin, Secretary and Registrar, Mo- 
hawk Village Committee, 121 State St, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 





In the August issue of Boys’ Lier we men- 
tioned a Good Turn done by the Bronx Scouts, 
in which we stated that during a recent milk 
strike scouts made all of the deliveries for 
a company that specializes in milk for babies. 
This occurred during Anniversary Week and 
should have read ‘During a storm Bronx 
Scouts, New York City, made all the deliv- 
eries for a company that specializes in milk 
for babies.’ 





























‘BOYS’ LIFE 


[No advertisements for this column are a cepted 
unless they mect the approval of an expert in stamp 
matters Kindly report any unsatisfactory service,} 





BONANZA BARGAIN OFFER 


51 different stamps, packet 5 unused, China ship set, 2 
scarce animal stamps, large $1.00 U. S. revenue, Derforg. 

tion gauge, millimetre scale, ruler and price lists.All onl 

9c. — approvals. British Colonies, etc. Large dis 
cou 


Fennell Stamp Co., Dept. L, Fullerton Bldg.,St. Louis, Mo, 





Here’s a chance for 


eee 
ou to fil 
in your stamp album. “ o thee cap 


Use our approval sheets which contain tam 
a stamps ef partic 
teresting stamps of rare varieties to help you select ay 
rite us today, giving the name ef some res 
ponsible 
= # will send you several approval sheets of the come 


“sco OTT STAMP AND 
33 West 44th Street — rr. York 


STAMPS! 50 all different, British Guiana, Cuba, 
China, India, Jamaica, Japan, Portugal, 
Venezuela, etc., only 10c.; 100 all different 15c: 1000 all 
ee collection in itself, $5; 100 different U. 8, 
Sos nges 10c. Agents wtd., 50 * 
List free! I BUY ST. ‘AM PS. a com 
OVER LONGMONT, COLO, 
———.. 
50 all different. Transvaal, Br, 
Peru, Cuba, Mexico 2.Ceylon, "10. 


L. B. D 
STAMPS 
Java. etc., and 


1000 finely mixe finely mixed, 40c; 50 ‘ident t uP s. be: 1000 
hinges, 10¢. Agents wanted. 50 per cent List Free, I 
buy stamps. ¢. STEGMAN; 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave.; St. Louis, Mo. 
15 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and India 

\ Service. Guatemala, China, etc. Onl ly 10c. 
Finest Approval Sheets 50 to60 per cent, 
< #ENTS WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 

Ww e Buy Stamps. Established 2s years. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. 78, ST. LOU IS, MO, 

















25 different U. S. with 60% approvals. Enc 
10 U. S. 1902 10c., 10 U. S. 1908 le, 1 10 U. 8. at 
tary 1908-1900 10c. 100 different U. 8. 25c. 

Any of the following at 25c. each. 50 different Asia, 
40 different North America (no U. 8.), 40 different South 
America, 35 different : Ae stralia, 80 different Europe, 


The 5 packets for $1. 
Cc. SEIDENBERG, BEECHER, ILL, 





20 Unused Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free from many countries, free, 
Postage 2c. Mention this paper. Large album, l5c, 
List of 1000 stamps at %c each and 1500 stamps at le. 





—_. If possible send names 2 collectors. We buy 
stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 
DISCOUNT |.::7: 


of desirable stamps on approval at 70 per 
cent. discount from standard catalogue 
Prices. Reference required — Boy Ki membership sufficient. 


. Emory Renoll, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 





STAMPS !* > Gin, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Diction- 

list of Bargains and Coupons, 
2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, = dates, 
names of countries, etc., 3¢. Bigger ones, 12c, 35c , 90c, $2.00. 
Se Sr caenee scar et A. BULLARD & CO., 446 TremontSt. 
porters; album manfacturers. Department A9, BOSTON, MASS. 
FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS—Big List, Cou- 
pons, Hinges, Etc. free to Approval Applicants, giving 
name and address of 2 or more COLLECTORS, and 2c. 
postage. AGENTS make MONEY now, WRITE 
TODAY. 50°o Commission. Special Offers—100 Dif. 
Stamps 12c; 200 Dif. 22c; 300 Dif. 62c; 400 Dif. $1.02; 
500 Dit. $1.37; The U.T. K. Stamp Co., Utica, N. Y. 








65 Different Foreign Stamps from 65 Different Foreign 
Countries. Including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, 
West Indies, etc., and our pamphlet which tells you “How 
to make your collection of stamps properly” FOR ONLY 
16 CENTS—A BIG BARGAIN. Queen City Stamp & Coin 
Co., Room 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Collect Foreign Copper and Nickel Coins 
A fascinating dignified hobby that you can ride all your 
life. Coins were invented about 2600 years ago and 
have been issued 7: — Start with the modern 
common ones. List 


Standard Coin Co., Dest ‘A. 6310 S. Campbell Av.. Chicago 
1 MEXICAN COINS AND BILLS, Ic. to 
d 3c 





pesos, 60c. 3U.S. 1, an 
imperforate stamps, 7c. 


MID-WEST STAMP CO., Wabash, Ind. 


JASSPINS-RINGS 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
| ype NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 
UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. 


_ ©. K. GROUSE CO. 
46 Bruce Ave., North Attichore. Mass. 


Do You Take Pictures? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing 
how to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 464 | Pope Bldg, Beston, Mew. 


-ILMS DEVELOPED) 


Mail us 20c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send negatives any size and 
15c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
_Finishing Co., 257 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 




























RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


more profitable than poultry. Big 
demand; thousands needed. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Send for our 


money-making proposition and big free 
llustrated book explains all. 


Laporatory Supply Co.; Dept. P. 2841 Ridge Ave., Phila., Pa. 





birds, 

tanning skins, etc. rn at home, 

by’ mail. The free ik tells how. Mount 

sour own trophies. orate home and den. 

Interesting, fascinating, te profits. Soin our 

65,000 si uecess yee quare: nteed. 
ur free aon} eaten dela 5 


n Tax 
nee athe: Lanne 9 artof poestin 
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IN SCHOOL You WILL LEARN 
THAT ‘THE BSQUIMO WEARS 
A HEAVY FUR AND SKIN 
SUIT — 








— WHILB AN AFRICAN NATIVE 
WEARS BUT A SMILE 

AND SOME 

a eS) FEATHERS . 


ies 





YOU WILL LEARN ADDITION 
SUBTRACTION 

MULTIPLICATION AND | — 

DIVISION = 


ANAT 





oo, = 


Ay 




















BUT IN THE CREAT OUTDOOR 
SCHOOL “YoU WILL LEARN 

THAT A GOOD SCOUT UNIFORM 
WILL ADD ‘TO YOUR COMFORT 


SCOUT ue 
UNIFORM Ue oY = 








AND MULTIPLY YOUR HAPPINESS, 








THAT IT WILL SUBTRACT FROM 
THE HIGH COST OF CLOTHES AND 
SO DIVIDE YOUR MONEY ‘THAT YOU 
WILL HAVE ENOUGH OVER TO BUY 
MANY OTHER SCOUT THINGS 
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FOR AN QRDINARY SULIT 





AND YOU WILL LEARN THAT 
FOR ALL ROUND WEAR AND 
‘TEAR — NORTH, SOUTH, BAST, OR 
WEST — THERE I5 NOTHING 
‘TO BEAT AN OFFICIAL 
EISNER 
SCOUT UNIFORM 


















«“ “| “ HE longer you live the more you know,”’ 

but some fellows have to live an awful long time 

before they really learn anything. A scout though gets 

a double education for he studies in the outdoor as well 

as in the indoor school. One of the first things he learns 

out of doors is that the coat plus the pants plus the 

= vest of an official 





SCOUT OUTFIT 


quite so, 


i 
hy 


LL TAC 


sums up and proves to be the finest combination that 
any healthy, husky, happy boy could figure out. 








The material used in the official uni- 


‘* Be Prepared,” Scouts! 





Established in 1884. 


The Sigmund 
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form of the Boy Scouts of America has 
been selected after most careful investi- 
gation, including thirty days’ sun test, 
and the acid and strength tests. 

It is guaranteed by the manufacturers 
as well as by National Headquarters 
when properly handled in washing against 
fading or shrinking. All guaranteed gar- 
ments have the official seal of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and cases of unsatis- 
factory service should be reported, with 
a written statement of the process fol- 
lowed in washing. 


Send for free Scout 
Booklet —“ How to 
Wash and Care for 
Your UniformProp- 
erly.” 














Office, 105 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Eisner Company has grown to be the 
largest plant in the world for the manu- 
facture of uniforms of every description. 
It now comprises 33 FACTORIES IN 
ALL. 

Besides Scout Uniforms and _ all 
requisites such as BELTS, HATS, LEG- 
GINGS, Etc., the: SIGMUND EISNER 
COMPANY makes tens of thousands 
of the OFFICIAL UNITED STATES 
ARMY UNIFORMS. 





Factories—Red Bank, New Jersey 
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For ‘“‘the time of your life’’ 


Form your own 


FISK 


Bicycle Club 


OU’LL be surprised at the fun the club 

adds to that “good ole bike”! No expense 
—club caps, pennants, buttons, and club 
magazines all sent free. Eighty thousand 
boys now belong—better find out about the 
good times they have! 
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Write today for free booklet, 
‘*‘How To Form a Fisk Bicycle 
Club.” Address: Fisk Club 
Chief; Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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